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I wave chosen my theme for this address, partly at the suggestion 
of some of my Edinburgh friends, and partly because it has been my 
fortune twice to hold the seals of the Colonial Office—the second 
time for a period of nearly four years, and during that time to take 
some share in the imperial administration of the country. I shall 
avoid all party politics. This is no political gathering, in the party sense 
of the word : the genius /oci, and the necessarily mixed character of the 
audience, impose upon me limits and restrictions which I am content 
to accept. At the same time, whilst it is my desire, in addressing the 
members of a Philosophical Institution, to confine myself within the 
temperate zone of general and almost abstract politics, if I should 
seem to go a little beyond those bounds, and to touch the debateable ter- 
ritory in which so many interests are involved, so many feelings are 
awakened, the fault is not so much mine as it is in the nature of 
the subject, and in the fact that it is hard, when speaking on any 
question even of abstract politics, to steer absolutely clear of those 
great issues which, exceeding in number and magnitude any raised 
during a corresponding period within the memory of the present 
generation, have lately been forced upon the public attention. I 
shall, nevertheless, endeavour, so far as it lies in my power, to abide 
within the circle which precedent and practice have traced. 

Three years ago Mr. Forster, when occupying the position which I 
have now the honour to fill, addressed his audience on the Colonial 
Empire of England, and this is one of the reasons that induce me 
to speak on the same subject; because, though agreeing generally 
in all that he said, I yet feel that there is something that may be 
added to what he then expressed so well. It is unnecessary to follow 


(1) The following remarks on Imperial Administration are the substance of a speech 
delivered on the 5th November last to the members of the Philosophical Institution in 
Edinburgh. The slight omissions and additions now made, in revising the excellent 
report of the Scotsman, do not, as far as I am aware or intend, affect the sense of the 
original address.—C. 
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him in his review of the English Empire. He dwelt mainly upon the 
relations and position of those of our fellow-subjects who, Anglo- 
Saxon by birth, have their homes in the temperate climates of the 
world. Nor is it necessary to supplement his able statement by tracing 
the history, whether commercial or political, of our great Anglo- 
Saxon colonies. Their commercial history, if we look back some 
hundred and twenty or thirty years ago, offers but a melancholy 
retrospect. It is the history of restriction and of monopolies, of a 
system which, in our American colonies, forbade the manufacture of 
iron, the erection of forges, the making of hats, the export or import 
of produce which could be thought in any way to interfere with the 
privileges of British trade, and in which colonial interests were 
jealously subordinated to the supposed policy of the Empire. 
Scarcely less melancholy is the tale of political mismanagement. It 
was said that when the Duke of Newcastle left office he left a closetful 
of papers, and that when Mr. Grenville succeeded and read those 
papers he lost the colonies of America. 

Another and a somewhat later illustration of our political relations 
with our North American Colonies may be found in Mr. Charles Gre- 
ville’s memoirs. On one occasion, in 1828, a nobleman who had recently 
been appointed Governor of Jamaica complained to him that he was 
wholly without any instructions or communications from the Secre- 
tary of State, although very important legislation was anticipated in 
Jamaica; and when it was suggested that he as Governor, at all 
events, should suspend his departure till certain bills of considerable 
moment had been received from Jamaica, the answer given was that 
that would be of little use, as Parliament by that time would be sitting, 
and it would be wholly impossible to attend to Colonial legisla- 
tion. ‘And this is the way,” Mr. Greville not unreasonably con- 
cludes, “in which our colonies are governed!’’ It is a typical 
story of colonial‘government from Downing Street in the year 1828. 
But then followed a period of uncertain, fretful, and irritating 
administration, in which both parties—alike in the colonies and at 
home—hunted about as it were for a solution of the problem which 
was pressing upon men’s minds, hardly knowing themselves what 
they desired. More than once that irritation took the form of active 
opposition to authority,and men who subsequently have rendered great 
service to the State were misled and for a time became valueless in 
regard to the duties of constitutional life and good citizenship. 

It has been my good fortune to know three uth men. Sir George 
Cartier, who I believe in early life was proscribed, rose to be the 
second Minister of Canada, and to become a baronet. Mr. Darcy 
M‘Gee, if not convicted yet viewed with distrust by the law and the 
Government, crossed the Atlantic, became a centre of loyal feeling in 
Canada, was prized and valued there, and lost his life as a victim of 
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Fenian violence. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, who was the subject of a 
Government prosecution in Ireland, now lives—and long may he live— 
as a valuable and loyal servant of the Crown, and as Speaker of the 
Assembly in Victoria. In the history of those three men is a 
picture of the change of relations between our Anglo-Saxon colonies 
and ourselves, if measured by the last thirty or forty years. 

Now, indeed, the main principles of local freedom and absolute self- 
governmeni on which these colonies are to be governed have been 
settled and accepted on all hands, and the controversies which baffled 
Lord Durham and Lord Sydenham, which saddened the last days of 
Lord Metcalfe, which tried the administrative strength of Lord Elgin 
to the utmost, and which had in earlier times caused blood to flow in 
civil contention, are at rest. There may be grave and even anxious 
questions of government in store: these belong to young equally as 
to old communities, and their solution will depend on the wisdom of 
those in authority at home, and the forbearance of those in the 
colonies: but they are growing up—those great countries—and the 
main question which men now debate is, how this vast empire is to 
be held together, and how we are to prevent those particles from 
flying, as it were, into political space. 

But I desire to call attention to a point on which Mr. Forster, as far 
as I remember, did not touch, and of which the importance is hardly 
appreciated in England at its true value—the administration from 
home of a large portion of the empire. And first let me say one 
word as to the Colonial Office itself. I believe that very rarely has 
any department in the State had the good fortune to be guided by a 
series of permanent civil officers so able. In Sir James Stephen, Mr. 
Merivale, Sir Frederick Rogers, the present Lord Blachford, and now 
ina relation of my own, Mr. Herbert, there is a continuous sueces- 
sion of highly cultivated and able administrators such as can be 
matched in few, if any public office. And what an enormous task 
it is which that office undertakes, greater than probably has ever 
been undertaken in the history of any country, not one English- 
man in twenty thousand ever considers. Many fine generalities 
are uttered in praise of the empire of England, but very few 
understand or appreciate the machinery and the labour by 
which the great fabric is held together. The late Sir William 
Molesworth some five-and-twenty years ago declared that it was an 
absolutely impossible task: that the Colonial Office of his day had 
no policy at all, that it was everything by turns and nothing long ; 
that it was saint and sinner, protectionist, free-trader ; that the 
Governors were briefless barristers, electioneering agents, or discre- 
ditable partisans; and he wound up by declaring that it was 
universally held in hatred and contempt. A very different story 
would be told now, because I have found that the Colonial Secre- 
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tary who does his duty is regarded by those free colonists not as a 
representative of the once hated and suspected Downing Street, but 
as the friend to whom they may safely appeal, who considers their 
interests as his own, and is perhaps sometimes tempted to take a view 
rather favourable to his colonial than to his English clients. A some- 
what similar task of administration was undertaken by Spain, and we: 
all know the contrast, which their Colonial history and ours present. 
Freedom of trade and government was unknown; restriction, monopoly, 
and regulations in the minutest details of political life, as vexatious in 
practice as they were often false in principle, ruled the relations of 
the colony and the mother-country. Of all the towns in Spain, 
Cadiz and Seville alone had the right to trade with Mexico: it was 
at one time actually proposed to destroy all the banana trees in 
order to stimulate native industry ; and Humboldt himself had to 
seek and obtain a personal authorisation from the home Government 
to enable him to travel in the countries which his pen has immor- 
talised. 

Though the distinction is a common one, it is right, in dealing 
with such a question as this, to remember that the colonies fall 
into at least four classes. First, there are the great colonies endowed 
with free and responsible self-government. It is the fashion to sup- 
pose that self-government with them has effaced the other obligations 
of the Imperial Government, and has reduced the duty of the 
Colonial Office to the simple task of registering the local decisions. 
But this is far from the case. It is perfectly true that those great 
colonies deal, and deal, as I think, admirably, with the questions 
which concern themselves, their local institutions and the sphere of 
their internal life; but there also arise large constitutional questions 
which can only be settled, I will not say at home, but at all events 
with the help of the home Government, and questions also with 
which the relations and interests of foreign nations are interwoven. 
Secondly, there are the military posts, such as Gibraltar and Malta, 
where the whole of the civil government has to be discharged by the 
Colonial Office. Thirdly, there are governments of a mixed nature, 
such as exist in the West Indies and Natal, where much labour and 
little credit go to the share of the home Government. Lastly, there 
are the Crown colonies, which no doubt provide the Colonial Office 
with a very large proportion of its work. Such is that work that it 
is almost like the management of a great estate. All questions of 
public works, of legislation, of taxation, are wholly or in part initiated 
by and carried through the Colonial Office. The great colony of 
Ceylon, for instance, has, if I am not mistaken, spent during the last 
few years, upon a single work, its breakwater, no less than a million 

sterling. In the same way it is building a very expensive and, at 
the same time, productive network of railroads in and for the coffee 
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districts of the interior. Soin the case of Natal; so in the case of 
the Mauritius. Or take the case of legislation. All the Acts that 
are passed in the various colonies are every year sent home to the 
Colonial Office ; and it is the business of the Colonial Secretary and 
his assistants to revise every one of them. But more than this—there 
is a remarkable system of native law which has grown up, and which 
has been more or less codified, under the auspices of the Colonial 
Office, and which is worked under the superintendence and close 
attention of ‘that office. In Natal there is a large system of native 
laws: at the Gold Coast, by the side of the native king there sits 
an English assessor to direct his judgment, and as far as may be to 
infuse into his mind the principles of a rough natural equity. In 
the Mauritius, while I myself was in office, we compiled a very 
elaborate code to bring into harmony the complicated and long-vexed 
relations of the coolie and his employer; and in Jamaica it was 
my good fortune to complete a penal code commenced by my pre- 
decessor, a work of great labour and care, which I hope may be the 
model for similar legislation in other colonies. 

Nor is this all, for amongst the difficulties which mect a colonial 
administrator are the differences of race in each different part of that 
great empire. In Jamaica we have the long-emancipated, but still 
only half-educated negro; at the Cape those wild savage tribes, of 
which we have heard very much of late, each in its different stage of 
civilisation ; in New Zealand, picturesque Maories, who are gradually 
dying out before our advance, and in their death clinging to their 
traditions and their lands; whilst the Fiji Islands, the last of our 
possessions, are occupied by a far milder race, a race among whom 
Wesleyan ministers—I rejoice to do them this bare act of justice— 
have achieved, in my opinion, their greatest triumph. In Ceylon 
there is again a wholly different class—men who, like the Indians of 
the continent, are, I yet venture to think, in a higher and, on the 
whole, a better condition, with an ancient civilisation, and compli- 
cated laws, and lands, and religious endowments; in the Straits are 
to be seen the gentle and yet warlike Malays, and the Chinaman with 
his patient, dogged, industrious instincts, and his secret societies; or, 
lastly, to close a catalogue which though long might be much further 
extended, there live on the West Coast of Africa a race of men rising 
by painful and most slow degrees in the scale of civilisation, and still 
80 barbarous that one of their most competent rulers said to me, that 
if English rule were withdrawn, within six months human sacrifices 
would probably again be offered up. Now, what conclusion is to be 
drawn from all this? First, that the problem of administration differs 
immeasurably with each different country and race; and secondly, 
that as regards all those native races the obligation is laid upon us, 
and has been accepted by us, of giving them protection, and of 
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gradually raising them in the scale of human knowledge and happi- 
ness. And this is the reason why, in many of these colonies, it is 
impossible to give “self-government” to the people; for to give 
self-government in such a case would be to vest the whole authority 
in the hands of a very small white minority, and to open a chapter 
of incalculable abuse and misgovernment. Until, in the fulness 
of time, these uneducated beings are raised to a far higher degree of 
independence, the Secretary of State must be their protector. He 
must endeavour to reconcile their interests with the interests of the 
white minority, to hold the scales as evenly as he can, and, if I may 
so express it colloquially, to be the member for a great unrepresented 
constituency. Nor is the whole work exhausted when all which 
I have described is done, for many of these colonies, bordering upon 
the territory of foreign nations, bring us into relations sometimes 
difficult, sometimes complicated, with those nations. We have to deal 
with a French population in Canada and in the Mauritius; with a 
Dutch population at the Cape; we are on the borders of Spanish 
territory in America; whilst in Canada our long line of frontier is 
conterminous with that of the United States. I may here say that 
amongst the recollections of four years of office, none affords me 
greater satisfaction than to reflect that during the whole of that time, 
so far as the Colonial Government was concerned, I am not aware 
that one unfriendly word ever passed between the English and the 
United States Governments. This could not have been said in 
former times; and now it is due to many causes—to the right inten- 
tions of each government, to the good-will which exists between the 
two peoples, to the gradual passing away of old jealousies and irrita- 
tion, and let me say also—and [I rejoice to say it—to the singular 
tact, judgment, good-feeling, and sense of Lord Dufferin, who hes 
just returned from Canada. I rejoice to pay that tribute to him; and 
I trust that the Royal daughter of England who now goes forth to 
Canada to discharge duties which, in one sense, have never fallen 
to the lot of any other English lady, will find her course smooth and 
prosperous, and may be the means in her own person of binding still 
closer the links of connection between the two countries. 

In conclusion, and in illustration of this part of my subject, I 
may, I hope, without the appearance of egotism, mention some, and 
only some, of the subjects which it was my duty during the four 
years of my tenure of office to decide. They were, undoubtedly, years 
more than usually crowded with serious questions; but the record 
of work done over and above the ordinary business of the office, is 
some evidence that the office of Colonial Secretary is still at all events 
not a sinecure. First, on entering upon office, I found a war and 
closed it ; I saw a second war through, which, but for the vigorous 
measures taken, would have been a large one; and, I am sorry to 
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say, I left a war at the Cape. Secondly, there were riots to deal 
with in the West India Islands—different from riots in many other 
parts of the Empire, because violent class feelings and the animosities 
of race were roused. Thirdly, there was, if not a famine, the antici- 
pation of, and precautions against, a famine. Fourthly, there were 
arbitrations, both official and personal. Fifthly, there was the 
creation of a new colony, with its system of laws, its land settlements, 
the difficult adjustment of financial liabilities and debts, and its 
legislation for maintaining justice as between European and native. 
Sixthly, there were new constitutions to be framed, and—not less 
difficult a task—to be pressed upon the colonial legislatures where local 
interests and sentiment were not unnaturally opposed to change, as 
in the Gold Coast, Natal, and several of the West India Islands. 
Seventhly, there was the carrying through Parliament in this country 
of a Confederation Bill for the Cape, in the face of such delays and 
obstacles as a small body of Irish members could impose upon 
an almost unanimous House of Commons. It was my good fortune 
years ago to frame and carry the Confederation Bill which bound all 
the provinces in North America into one great Dominion; and, as I 
then received from my predecessor the materials for that large work, 
so I have left to my successor the task of completing the Confedera- 
tion of South Africa which I began. Eighthly, there was an annex- 
ation of territory—a measure adopted with reluctance, and justified 
only by the critical condition of the whole South African frontier, 
but when adopted carried into execution without active opposition 
or the slightest disorder. And, lastly, there was a measure which I 
recall with perhaps as sincere a feeling of gratitude as any other act 
of my official life—the emancipation of the slaves on the West Coast 
of Africa. It removed the last blot on the escutcheon of England, 
and it was the crown placed upon the generous sacrifice which this 
country performed in the last generation. 

All that I have now said with regard to the Colonies, properly so 
called, applies I think to the greatest dependency of the crown, India, 
and perhaps even in a stronger degree, because the population is 
larger, the issues greater, the calamities more serious. We have 
seen India lately brought forward much more prominently than is 
usual. Personally, I am not reassured by this; for I have noticed 
as matter of experience that when Indian affairs become a great 
source of interest in this country, political trouble is at hand. But 
be this as it may, all must agree that the result of recent policy is 
undoubtedly to draw the bonds of connection between India and this 
country much more closely than in former times; and that, as a 
consequence of this policy, whether it be right or wrong, every- 
thing that affects India affects us much more closely—the burdens 
and the calamities of India as much as the Oriental pageantry and 
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splendour of the Empire. And in conjunction with this change 
we are bound to remember that the present financial condition of 
India is very far indeed from satisfactory. We have charged 
ourselves with some hundred and eighty or ninety millions of 
human beings, their lives, their interests, their happiness. The 
figures are so incalculably large that they hardly seem to convey 
any distinct meaning to us; yet it is certain that of this vast 
mass of human beings, a very large proportion are in a poverty- 
stricken condition. The taxation has, according to some of the 
highest Indian authorities, reached, or nearly reached, its limits ; 
it is unelastic, and it rests upon comparatively few articles. The 
expenses, on the other hand, have largely increased, and are 
increasing ; and there are some who contend that even the condition 
of the people themselves, after all that we have done and striven to do, 
is yet worse than it was a generation ago. One fact only is perfectly 
clear, that we have undertaken to provide for the protection and 
maintenance—all, in fact, that a civilised Government undertakes to 
do—for an incalculably large portion of the human race, and that when 
we examine the condition of these people, we become aware that we are 
still frightfully distant from the result which we are bound to have 
in view. 

There is, indeed, another question connected with India which has 
of late only emerged into importance, and which is fraught with cause 
for reflection and anxiety—the relations of the home and the Indian 
Governments. Steamers, and still more telegraphs, have greatly 
altered that relationship, and whilst they have in some respects sim- 
plified, in other respects they have greatly enhanced, the difficulties 
of government. Little more than two years ago there were keen 
debates in both Houses of Parliament as to the relative powers of the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India. It was then obvious— 
it was acknowledged on all hands, that there was a conflict of opinion 
and authority between the two Governments; and in the information 
which daily reaches us from India there are signs of some such 
conflict existing at the present moment. It is unnecessary here to 
analyze the causes of this unseemly and deplorable contention ; there 
clearly ought to be no variance between those two authorities; they 
are both servants of the Crown, and a struggle between them, still 
more when paraded in the open light of day, is fraught with danger 
to the whole Empire. 

I have now endeavoured, though briefly and roughly, to trace the 
outlines of the picture of our Empire. It is a very great picture. 
The poet Heine, when in England in the earlier part of the century, 
derived a very unsatisfactory impression of us. He has left on record 
that we were “the most repulsive set of people whom God in His 
anger ever created ;” and he expanded that proposition by asserting 
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that the Colonies of England were a worse reproduction of a bad 
model. It would be melancholy, and it is happily unnecessary, to 
think that this expresses the truth. To me the Colonial Empire of 
England seems one of the most magnificent pictures of administration 
that the labours of man have ever created, or that the eye of man 
has ever seen. But, on the other hand, it is replete with difficulties 
of the largest kind, unknown to the majority of the nation, often 
invisible to the public eye, hopelessly involved in details which few 
will or can master, yet so serious as to jeopardise the whole machinery 
of government, and needing the exercise of the highest tact, patience, 
and skill—difficulties, in short, such as may well make us pause 
before we gratuitously accept other burdens and liabilities. There is 
no precedent for the English Empire except one—the great Empire 
of Rome; but the history of that Empire will furnish many pre- 
cedents and illustrations. I will mention only four of the diffi- 
culties with which the Roman administrators had to deal, and 
which lie across our path like sleeping lions at this day. First, 
they had a series of discordant nationalities, as we have; secondly, 
they had to encounter the difficulties arising from conflicting 
religions. On those two points -it is unnecessary to say any- 
thing; but, thirdly, they had, as we have, the greatest political 
problem to solve in the reconciliation of the Western and the 
Oriental elements of the Empire. We know how some of their 
ablest statesmen endeavoured to conciliate these jarring influences, 
and we know how, after generations of trial, the attempt was at last 
given up, and the Eastern and Western Empires were divided. They 
were unable to assimilate the two inharmonious elements. We have 
the same task before us, and it would be idle to disguise its difficulty. 
Not only have we never succeeded in so assimilating them ; we have 
yet to find the true point of contact between the Eastern and the 
Western mind; and in illustration of this there is a question neither 
easy to answer nor flattering to our national vanity, but very 
significant—How is it that we, when other nations have found great 
and reliable generals in nationalities that were not their own, 
have never succeeded in being so fortunate; for I cannot regard 
the Irish as aliens? And, fourthly, there was another difficulty 
which the Roman world had to meet—a difficulty which is shared 
by us and in which peace or war, prosperity or misfortune were 
often involved, how to maintain, extend, or modify their frontiers. 
Every great empire bordered by native tribes will find in this 
a cause of constant embarrassment. It is an old school-boy story 
that when once the god Terminus had set down his foot, the Roman 
boundary never receded—a story which has been repeated over 
and over again till Roman and English schoolboys learnt to believe 
it; but every student of History knows that it is absolutely false, 
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that the Roman Empire was governed by men far too wise and 
able as rulers to accept so silly a doctrine, and that the frontier 
constantly varied with the requirements of the Empire. Four of 
the ablest of the Roman emperors occur at once as responsible for 
large frontier variations—Augustus, after the destruction of - the 
legions of Varus, contracted his boundary to the Rhine; Trajan 
annexed the province of Dacia and fresh territory beyond the 
Euphrates. Hadrian, retaining with some unwillingness the Trans- 
Danubian territory, gave up Trajan’s Eastern acquisitions; and 
Aurelian in the full career of success withdrew from Dacia. 

Every great empire situated as we are, is confronted by similar 
difficulties of frontier—the same arguments for or against—the 
same provocations real or supposed—the same questions as to the 
key of the position—the same temptation of those who are on the 
spot to acquire territory, forgetting that the acquisition of territory 
is as a rule the last resource, that with an enormous empire it is an 
evil in itself, and that in proportion as men extend their boundary 
so they multiply their perils and difficulties. Plutarch tells us that 
Pyrrhus, when talking to his friend Cineas, who was said to have 
won more battles with his tongue than Pyrrhus with his sword, said 
that after he had conquered Rome he should make himself master 
of Italy, to which Cineas replied, “ And what next?” ‘ Why,” 
said Pyrrhus, “Sicily is very near—we should take that.” “And 
what next?” “There are Libya and Carthage—we should take 
them.” “And next?” “We would conquer Greece.” “And 
what next?” ‘“ Why, then,” said Pyrrhus, “we will, like wise 
men, sit down and eat and drink and be merry.” “And what,” 
said Cineas, “‘ hinders us now from taking our ease without incur- 
ring the calamities and dangers which, if we go to war, we must 
cause and suffer?” And Cineas did not belie his reputation ; for 
rarely in the world’s history does the time on which great con- 
querors count to sit down and feast and make merry arrive either to 
them or to the nations over whom they preside. 

We have been of late much perplexed by a new word, “ Impe- 
rialism,” which has crept in among us. The late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has written an extremely able and interesting article 
on the subject,’ and the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
recently travelling through some of the Midland Counties, could 
not confine himself to his political subjects, but was led by the 
attraction of the subject into a disquisition on the meaning and 
value of the word Imperialism. Under the shadow, therefore, of 
two such great names we may very well give a few minutes’ considera- 
tion to the meaning of the term. It is not free from perplexity. 
I have heard of Imperial policy, and Imperial interests, but Impe- 
rialism, as such, is a newly coined word to me. In one sense the 


(1) Fortnightly Review for October, 1878. 
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English Constitution knows nothing of Imperialism. It would 
be unfair, however, to deny that the English Constitution recog- 
nises much that partakes of an imperial character. The constitu- 
tion has often seemed to oscillate between the two extremes in a 
manner which, though perplexing to a careless or ignorant by- 
stander, has been I doubt not extremely advantageous to our liberties 
and our national life. On the one side, Sir Robert Walpole used to 
say that the government of England was a republic in everything 
except the name ; and, on the other, the great Statute of Appeals, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. speaks of the realm of England as 
“Imperial.” Personally, I have little predilection for the name, 
for the obvious reason that it suggests uncomfortable Continental 
associations. But I cannot forget that Mr. Burke has used the 
word, and Shakspeare has consecrated it; and so we, too, may be 
prepared to accept it, though with an understanding of its true 
meaning. Do not let us, as it was said of the Greeks at Troy, 
fight for the mere shadow of Helen. I believe that there is a true 
and a false Imperialism. But, what is the true and what the false ? 
We can, perhaps, best tell what Imperialism is by ascertaining what 
itis not. It is certainly not Casarism. It is not that base second- 
hand copy of Continental despotism—that bastard monarchy begotten 
in the slime of political and financial corruption. It has nothing 
in common with that. Despotisms do not easily die. As Mr. Burke 
has said, they change their furniture and their fashions, but the evil 
principle prevails and reappears in successive generations. They 
dazzle, indeed, by enlisting false teachers, by arraying themselves 
in false colours, by professing false arts; but they are hateful 
from top to bottom. They are utterly false; the benefits that they 
confer are short-lived, and they poison the very fount from which 
their own waters spring. Nor, again, has Imperialism in the true 
sense of the word any connection with what has been called “ per- 
sonal government.’’ Our Constitution is clear on this point. We 
know that the Crown has certain prerogatives, and that Parliament 
has certain rights and duties, but that neither Parliament nor the 
Crown may act alone. They cannot be relegated to independent 
spheres of political’ action, any more than the confines of day and 
night can be parted by a hard and visible line of demarcation. They 
must act in concert, and in reference to each other; and their com- 
bined action is that which the Constitution contemplates and desires. 
Nor is Imperialism, again, mere bulk of territory and multiplication 
of subjects. We hear sometimes the words, “A great England and 
a little England,” but we do not measure nations by their size or 
numbers, any more than we measure men by their inches. If we 
did, China would be the model of our admiration; and the hosts of 
Xerxes, and not the handful of Athenian citizens, would be the 
people we should reverence in the past history of the world. No! 
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What we look for is not the bulk of territory, but the men that are 
bred up, and the qualities which those men have; and setting aside 
the highest of all, we may say this—that steadfastness of purpose, 
simplicity of character, truth, and the preference of that which is 
solid and substantial for that which is merely glittering and decep- 
tive, are the qualities by which nations truly live and kings rule; and 
that these qualities have been the characteristics of Englishmen in 
past generations. 

But if Imperialism is none of these, what is it, if indeed it has a 
meaning? Clearly its first duty, all will admit, is to recognise, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer very fairly said the other day, that 
there are obligations which we owe beyond the limits of the four 
seas ; but secondly—what he omitted to say—its duty is to breathe 
into the whole of that mighty mass I have described, a common 
unity; to find for it that animating and binding principle which 
is the nearest approach to the spirit of patriotism that you look for 
in an individual. But it may be said, What is patriotism? Like 
Imperialism, it has varied greatly ; like the word liberty, it has often 
been abused. There is a true and a false patriotism. Horace Walpole 
says that at one time there was no declaration a public man could 
make that was more popular on the hustings than that he neither was 
nor had been nor would be a patriot ; and we all know Mr. Canning’s 
definition of a patriot, in the man who was the friend of every country 
but his own. But a true patriot will be included in neither of 
these descriptions. Nor is patriotism to be recognised in the nation 
which, so to speak, swaggers down the High Street of the world with 
its hat cocked, and on the look-out for some fancied insult or affront. 
For such public characters we occasionally find a counterpart in 
private life; but all would agree that such a man is an eminently 
disputatious, quarrelsome, disagreeable companion. No, both patriot- 
ism and imperialism, if they are to be true, must rest upon the one 
sole foundation on which all true things can rest. We cannot with 
impunity divorce our system of politics from our system of morals. 
There are not two sides to that shield; or two codes to be observed 
as convenience may dictate. But this is an unfashionable doctrine: 
it is even occasionally denied: and I have lately read with amaze- 
ment in a periodical of high repute the proposition laid down with 
regard to one of the most unspotted characters of the Italian four- 
teenth century, that he failed as a statesman because in his political 
conduct he paid obedience to the laws of morality. But such a 
doctrine contains all that is detestable and abhorrent to public 
virtue: and though it may find a sanction in Machiavelli, it will 
find no echo in the great body of the English people, until at least 
they depart much further than they have yet gone from the political 
faith and practice of their fathers. 
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One word more as to foreign Imperialism. Thank God we have 
nothing to copy there. Foreign Imperialism means vast standing 
armies; and at this moment we have before our eyes the nations 
of Europe divided into hostile and suspicious camps. The 
350,000 men who in the earlier period of the Roman Empire 
were sufficient to guarantee the peace of the world, have now grown 
into something like six millions of armed men. It is the day of 
great empires casting their colossal shadow over the smaller States; 
and through the gloom of that shadow those small States look up and, 
as they may well do, tremble. It is the day of restless intrigue and 
of reckless expenditure. It is the day of violence, and, we may 
depend upon it, it is a day to be followed by a certain reaction. So 
we have heard the hollow moaning of the wind, or seen the sullen 
break of the wave upon the shore, presaging the great tempest which 
is to come ; and so, when we look round the horizon of Europe, and 
see how heavily the thunder-clouds are piling up, who can resist a 
feeling of deep apprehension for the future, or the earnest hope that 
this country at least will not be tempted by anything, short of the 
clearest and most paramount duty, to join in this mad race of waste 
and bloodshed? But if we turn onr eyes from that gloomy spec- 
tacle to the great Empire of England, we see, at all events for the 
present, a brighter and a more peaceful picture in the self- 
government of the great Anglo-Saxon Colonies. Here lies the 
true strength of our Imperialism. Mistakes they doubtless have 
made, are making, and will make; but the manner in which they 
govern themselves is splendid. No other type of government has 
tempted them away; they are content to follow in the track of 
English traditions and belief, and they remain to the backbone 
Englishmen. ‘These are Imperial Arts, and worthy Thee,” it 
may be truly said ;—and though at this moment the future prospects 
of the world may seem to some to be overclouded, we may cherish 
the hope that as time goes on the common instincts of language, 
faith, laws, institutions, of allegiance to a common sovereign, may 
draw the bonds between them and us yet closer. We should be 
indeed closely wedded to the dull prose of daily life if we banished 
wholly from our imagination that noble dream, which may yet in the 
fulness of time be realised, of a great English-speaking community, 
united together in a peaceful confederation, too powerful to be 
molested by any nation, and too powerful and too generous, I hope, 
to molest any weaker State. 

Or, again, if we turn to that far larger empire over our native 
fellow-subjects of which I have spoken, the limits expand and the 
proportions rise, till there forms itself a picture so vast and noble 
that the mind loses itself in the contemplation of what might be 
under the beneficent rule of England if faction could be still and 
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selfish ambition be held back, and rest from war and war’s exhausting 
burdens could be given. There we have races struggling to emerge 
into civilisation, to whom emancipation from servitude is but the 
foretaste of the far higher law of liberty and progress to which they 
may yet attain, and vast populations like those of India sitting like 
children in the shadow of doubt and poverty and sorrow, yet looking 
up to us for guidance and for help. To them it is our part to give 
wise laws, good government, and a well-ordered finance, which 
is the foundation of good things in human communities; it is 
ours to provide them with a system where the humblest may 
enjoy freedom from oppression and wrong equally with the greatest ; 
where the light of morality and religion can penetrate into the 
darkest dwelling-places. This is the real fulfilment of our duties; 
this, again I say, is the true strength and meaning of Imperialism. 
And lastly, while we speak of an imperial spirit abroad, let us 
never forget how much depends upon maintaining a free and a 
generous spirit at home. Here in England—and, thank God, in 
the word England is included Scotland; for dull indeed of appre- 
hension, and ill-read in the history of their country, ill-read too in 
the events of our own age, would they be who do not recognise that 
without Scotland England would be shorn of half her true strength— 
here in England is the true centre of imperial life and power, the 
spring of influence, the fount of all inspiration ; here are born and 
bred up the men who are to maintain and defend, and still more, 
to govern this great empire. England is the heart of the Empire. 
If that heart be overtaxed and feeble, then the whole body politic 
is sick and faint—faint to weakness, faint it may be to death: but 
if the heart be sound and vigorous, then in a right cause, and under 
the blessing of God, there is no duty which our country need ever 
decline, there is no burden, however great, which it ever need be 
afraid to bear. 

CARNARVON. 














PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Ir is too soon to declare a definite opinion upon Prince Bismarck, on 
the man and on his work. If we yielded to the impression of the 
moment, one would be inclined to believe that the future will not 
belong to such enterprises as he has taken in hand. In the struggle 
with Catholicism he has not succeeded ; he wavers, he has sought to 
come to terms, and he has only drawn back because the conditions 
imposed by Rome were too hard. In the interior of the empire 
that he has founded, he cannot endure liberty. There, too, he draws 
back, and has recourse to the most violent compression. He dissolves 
all associations, he suppresses every newspaper that concerns itself 
with the interests of the workmen, he breaks up even a glee-club. 
Books that were published under the old régime are now confiscated, 
including even the works of one whom he admires, and whom he 
would fain have made his frjend, Ferdinand Lassalle. This com- 
pression d owtrance is a detestable policy, and offers no warrant for 
durability. It is out of all harmony with the spirit of the time. 
After many tackings in this direction and that, it will come to an end, 
and the ideas which it was intended to annihilate, will revive in greater 
force than ever. At the same time, the work to which Prince 
Bismarck has uniformly subordinated all else—the unity of Germany 
—that will survive. That is the product of the tendency to great 
ethnographic agglomerations which displays itself in the present 
epoch, and which was first proclaimed under Napoleon III. This force 
was at work long before Prince Bismarck, it will continue at work 
long after him. His success is due to the fact that he perceived 
this law, and that, instead of resisting it, as has been done by 
statesmen behind their time—M. Thiers, for instance, and Lord 
Beaconsfield—he made himself its instrument and its captain. 
Napoleon III., Bismarck, Cavour, agreed to reconstruct the map of 
Europe on the principle of nationalities. Only Bismarck and Cavour 
had the secret of effective action, whilst with Napoleon ITI. the action 
always halted after the conception. . 

In Germany a book has just been published which excites the 
keenest attention—Graf Bismarck und seine Leute wihrend des 
Kriegs mit Frankreich. The book is interesting for more reasons 
than one. It is a curious composition, like Martin Luther’s Table 
Talk, or the Mémoires de Sainte-Héléne. Nobody but Herr Moritz 
Busch, Bismarck’s secretary, could have told all, like Las Cases 
writing at the dictation of Napoleon. Herr Busch is a clever 
journalist with a ready pen, well acquainted with foreign languages, 
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and an observant and experienced traveller. At the beginning of 
the campaign of 1870 he was attached to the Chancellor’s staff. He 
executed for him the summaries from the foreign newspapers, he 
drew up under his inspiration, or from his dictation, telegrams and 
articles for the German press. He lived in the closest intimacy with 
Bismarck, taking his meals at the same table, residing under the 
same roof, and never leaving his side. He was not the only official 
filling the same post. We find along with him two other private 
secretaries, Herr Lothar Bucher, and Abeken. Herr Bucher had 
been the private friend of Marx and Lassalle, an influential and 
extremely capable Socialist. Herr Busch carefully noted down every 
evening the words that had fallen from Prince Bismarck during 
dinner or at tea. He reproduces them in his book verbatim, or 
sometimes in a summary. Of course we may be sure that he only 
publishes what he has been authorised to divulge to the public. 

What deserves attention is this. The principal agents of Prince 
Bismarck during the memorable months of the French campaign 
are three publicists, two of them journalists, who do nothing all day 
long except summarise or compose newspaper articles. Opinion, 
as all the world knows, is in our days the great and supreme power, 
which in the long run directs events. Bismarck understands this, 
he has organized this new force on system, and he has insisted on 
getting it into his own hand. This is why he publishes the Corre- 
spondence de Berlin, written in French, and intended for the special 
use of foreign newspapers. It is a deep combination, ingeniously 
executed. This sheet of yellow paper contains all that the Chancellor 
has an interest in seeing reproduced in foreign countries—his 
speeches, any facts favourable to his policy or his views, everything 
that can produce a good impression, As a curious detail one may 
notice that this Correspondence is printed upon one side of the paper 
only, so that extracts from it can easily be cut out, and thus news- 
papers that are printed in French procure all that is placed under 
the heading of Germany, free of cost. This news, prepared at Berlin, 
passes into circulation, and appears even in the papers most hostile to 
German policy. It is because opinion is the queen of the world, that 
Prince Bismarck, when he started for the campaign, took journalists 
for aides-de-camp, and it is for. the same reason probably that he 
now permits the publication of Herr Busch’s book. 

However hostile one may be to Prince Bismarck’s policy, it is im- 
possible not to be interested in spite of oneself in what concerns him. 
This is natural; the history of Europe for fifteen years has his per- 
sonality for its pivot. It is he who is behind the events that we have 
seen unrolling themselves under our eyes. As Herr Busch says, 
even insignificant details strike us when they refer to him. Besides, 
the Chancellor is not dead. He is still the great factor in the 
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development of the drama that is proceeding in our sight. If, there- 
fore, we can penetrate his views and his ideas, we shall see more 
clearly before us. This is what people seek with avidity in the 
table-talk reported by Herr Busch. He publishes, moreover, 
summaries of certain episodes that are now finished, according to the 
direct communication of the Chancellor, and these are of capital im- 
portance. 

The Chancellor’s mode of life is peculiar. He gets up late, towards 
ten o’clock, because he does not succeed in going to sleep till towards 
morning. At breakfast he takes tea and two eggs, and after that 
nothing until dinner, when he eats and drinks freely. Bismarck 
himself complains of such a regimen, but the habit is formed. In 
one of the conversations he tells how the nights pass. ‘ My brain,” 
he says, “is incessantly at work. All the combinations of politics 
come back to me as ina nightmare, and I see everything on its 
dark side. I fall asleep as soon as my head is on its pillow, but I 
soon awake and remain awake till dawn. Now and then a dream 
gives me rest for awhile. I see Varzin—all the trees that I know so 
well, and the blue sky, and I fancy that I am enjoying it all.” Little 
wonder that sleep should flee from the Chancellor’s couch! What 
varied occupations all day long, what anxieties, what terrible respon- 
sibilities weigh upon him every minute of every hour! Herr Busch 
thus describes the employment of his days :— 


‘The Chancellor’s almost superhuman capability of working, whether crea- 
tively, receptively, or critically; of solving the most difficult problems, of in- 
stantly hitting upon the right thing todo and seeing the way to do it, was, 
perhaps, never so remarkably shown as during this time. And it was the 
more wonderful as but few hours’ sleep were allowed for restoring his ex- 
hausted powers. As at home so in the field, unless an expected battle called 
him before daybreak to the King’s side, the minister rose most frequently at a 
late hour, usually about ten. He had, however, sat up the whole night, and 
had only fallen to sleep when the morning light was shining through the 
windows. Frequently he resumed his full mental activity before he was fairly 
out of bed, perusing and annotating despatches, reading the journals, giving 
instructions to councillors and other fellow-workers, proposing questions and 
problems of the greatest variety, and even writing or dictating. Later, there 
were visitors to be received, or audiences to be given, or there was the King to 
be advised. Then came study of despatches and reports, correction of papers 
which had been ordered, jotting down of ideas with the large well-known 
pencil, composition of letters. There was information to be given by telegram, 
or communications to be made to the press, and in the midst of it all, perhaps, 
unavoidable receptions, which often must have been anything but welcome. 
Not till two or perhaps three o’clock, if a considerable halt on the march was 
made, did the Chancellor allow himself any relaxdtion, such as a ride in the 
surrounding country. After that, work again till dinner, between five and six. 
An hour and a half after dinner at the latest he was again at his writing-table, 
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and at midnight he was often to be seen reading or committing his thoughts to 
paper.” 


It comes out from Herr Busch’s book that Prince Bismarck has 
one supreme aim, the greatness of Germany, and that to this aim he 
subordinates all the rest as simple means to his end. Even in his 
university days he dreamed of the unity of Germany :— 


‘« Tremember when in Giittingen, upwards of thirty years ago, laying a wager 
with an American concerning the probable union of Germany within twenty 
years. The stakes were, the winner to give the loser twenty-five bottles of 
champagne, the loser to pay a visit to the winner on the other side of the ocean. 
He betted Germany would not be united, I that it would be. When 1853 
arrived, I recollected the affair, and intended to fulfil my part of the bargain, 
On making inquiries, however, I found that he was dead. I may add that 
the American’s name was hardly suggestive of longevity—Coffin. The curious 
thing, however, is, that even so long ago as 1833, as the above narrative shows, I 
must have had a firm faith that that which, with God’s help, has happened, 
would happen, although at that time I was thoroughly opposed to the political 
societies that were labouring for that end.” 





As for the means towards the end, this is bow he sets forth his 
policy, at a dinner at Versailles, at which Thiers and M. Jules Favre 
were present; it was during the negotiations for the surrender of 
Paris :— 

‘*We must adapt ourselves to facts, to the situation of affairs, to possibilities ; 
we must serve our country according to circumstances, not according to our 
own opinions, which are often merely prejudices. On his entrance into political 
life, he had quite other views and aims than now. He has changed much since 
those early years. After reconsidering a point, he has often not hesitated to 
sacrifice his own wishes partially or entirely to requirements of the hour, in 
the public interest. We must not inflict personal inclinations and wishes upon 
the Fatherland. ‘La patrie veut étre servie, et pas dominée.’ ” 


Thus, after the first rout of the French on the frontier, the resolu- 
tion was taken to keep Alsace. Herr Busch gives a summary of the 
reasons alleged by Bismarck. ‘ After 1815,” he said, “ we could not 
obtain from the Allies good frontiers. In three centuries Germany 
has been attacked twelve times by France. We should show gene- 
rosity in vain. We have no gratitude to expect from the conquered. 
Sooner or later they will insist upon revenge. The only means of 
security is to give ourselves good frontiers.’ On another occasion, 
at dinner, he tells how all his ancestors have fought against France 
ever since the sixteenth century :— 


‘* My father and three of his brothers fought in 1814. Then my grandfather 
was at Rossbach, my great-grandfather fought against Louis XIV., and his 
father also in the petty Rhenish wars of 1672 or 1673. Then several of our family 
fought in the Thirty Years’ War on the imperial side, a few with the Swedes. 
Lastly, one served with the German mercenaries employed by the Huguenots.” 
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We see how patriotism and family tradition act at the same time 
upon the Chancellor. He feels himself the true representative of 
Germany. On looking at what is passing, we might be tempted to 
believe that Prince Bismarck deceived himself. Germany without 
Alsace would probably have been more secure than with all the forts 
of Metz and Strasburg. 

Herr Busch records certain facts which may explain one of the 
great political enigmas of the time. In May, 1875, Germany was 
preparing to exact the disarmament of France. I happened to be in 
Paris at that moment. Paying a visit to the Princess Orloff, who 
was persuaded of the imminence of war, I met Madame F., wife of a 
German minister at Brussels, This lady said she had seen the 
English Minister at the Court of Brussels on the eve of her departure 
from that city, and that having asked him when he was going for his 
summer holiday, he answered, “It will not do for us to leave our 
post; we shall be lucky if we are not driven away by French or 
German troops.” One of my college friends, belonging to the 
Ministry of War, confirmed the fact of the gravity of the situation. 
“We are aware,” said he, ‘‘ what are the terms that Prussia is bent 
on imposing upon us: to reduce our army to 200,000 men, and 
to abandon all work on the fortifications. We are in no condition to 
resist, we shall withdraw our troops behind the Loire. It is for 
Europe to consider whether she wishes Germany definitely to occupy ~ 
France.” As we know, Europe did intervene. England actively 
used her influence at Berlin. The Emperor of Russia did still more, 
for he rushed in all haste to Berlin in person, along with his 
Chancellor, and after interviews which filled all Europe with excite- 
ment, Prince Gortschakoff launched his famous telegram—‘“ Peace 
is now assured.” These were the facts. What was the explanation ? 
Two years ago Prince Bismarck declaimed with the greatest indig- 
nation against the calumnies of the newspapers on this subject. 
Quite recently, in a conversation with the Zimes correspondent, he 
declared that it was Prince Gortschakoff who sought to get credit 
for preserving the peace of Europe. Is this explanation admissible ? 
Did England and Russia in 1875 dream a dream of imaginary 
danger? Was the famous despatch of Prince Gortschakoff a mere 
falsehood? Surely this is very difficult to believe. On the other 
hand, can we suppose that Prince Bismarck, who thinks so much of 
the judgment of history, would have the effrontery to deny an actual 
circumstance, the proofs of which are capable of being brought into 
the light of day? All would be explained by admitting the exist- 
ence and the strength of a military party by the side of, and as it 
were over the head of, Prince Bismarck himself. Herr Busch reports 
to us at every instant the bitter complaints of the Chancellor, of the 
ignorance in which he was left by the generals. “TI always learn 
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too late,” he says, “ what I ought to know before all others; the 
foreigner knows more than I do; and yet it is I who will have to 
treat about peace. How canI fix my plans, if I am ignorant of 
the facts which are to serve as their base?” He even complains of 
being put into bad quarters by the military people. 





‘In general the worst possible provision was made for the Foreign Office. 
The most uncomfortable lodgings were constantly assigned to the head of the 
department, and uncomfortable lodgings, as luck would have it, were always to 
be found. ‘Yes,’ says the Chancellor, laughing, ‘it is really too bad, the 
way they behave tome. And what ingratitude on the part of these military 
gentlemen towards one who always served them so well in the Chamber at 
home! They shall see, however, how different I can be. I have come out to 
the field in the spirit of a loyal soldier; I shall return home in the spirit of a 
member of the Opposition.’ ” 





On another occasion the Chancellor gives an account how he 
passed the night after the victory of Sadowa. 


‘««The word was given that the gentlemen should find their own quarters. 
This was, however, more easily said than done. The houses were closed, and 
one would have needed pioneers to break open the doors. But these would not 
arrive before five o’clock in the morning.’ ‘ Your Excellency knew how to help 
yourself at Grayelotte,’ remarked Delbriick. ‘ Well, I went into Horsitz,’ con- 
tinued the minister, ‘past several houses, and at last I found an open door. 
Having advanced a couple of steps over the threshold, I fell into a sort of wolf’s 
pit. Fortunately it was not deep, and, as I soon became convinced, there was 
horsedung therein. At first I thought, How now if I never come out again? 
I was soon, however, aware, by reason of the smell, that something else was 
there. How oddly things sometimeshappen! If that pit had been twenty feet 
deep and full, the next morning they would have had to look long for their 
minister-president. I got out again, and found shelter under the arcade 
of the market-place. I made a bed of a couple of carriage cushions, took 
a third for a pillow, and stretched myself in hope of getting sleep. When I 
had laid myself down I felt my hand touch something wet, and on investigation 
it turned out to be the filth of the cattle-market.’ ” 





_ The Chancellor had been given to complaining of his quarters 
from old days. So far back as 1862, one of his letters records his 
grumblings about the quarters of the German embassy at Paris: — 


‘* The house is nicely situated, but is dark, damp, and cold. The sunny side 
is taken up with stairs and nonvaleurs, everything is towards the north, and 
smells of drainage and dry-rot. Nota single piece of furniture is uncovered, 
no nook where one would like to sit down; three-fourths of the house are 
locked up, and covered up, like the ‘ best parlour ;’ and, without topsy-turvy- 
ing all, the arrangement not available for everyday use. The maids liye three, 
the children two, stories high ; the first-floor contains only the bedroom with a 
huge bed, and besides this, one old-fashioned drawing-room (style 1811) after 
the other, many staircases and anterooms. The actual dwelling-rooms are on 
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the ground-floor, looking to the north, next to the garden, in which I warm 
myself whenever the sun shines—at the utmost three times a week for a few 
hours. . . Besides this, in the whole first-floor, only one bedroom, and nothing 
else, and the whole home-life two stories high; narrow, dark, steep stairs, 
which I cannot pass on account of my breadth of shoulder—and without crino- 
line. The main-staircase goes only as far as the first-floor, but to make up for 
it, three ladder-like ones at both ends of the house up to the top. In this way 
Hatzfeld and Pourtales have existed all the time, but have also died there in 
the prime of life; and if I remain in this house I shall also die sooner than I 
want to. I would not care to live in it as a free gift, if only for the smell.” 


And in the same interesting volume’ we have the same complaints 
against people who do not measure the niceties of diplomatic require- 
ments. Writing after Sadowa, he says :— 


‘* Matters are going well with us; if we are not immoderate in our demands, 
and do not imagine that we have conquered the world, we shall acquire a peace, 
which will be worth the trouble. But we are just as quickly intoxicated as 
discouraged, and I have the ungrateful task of pouring water in the foaming 
wine, and to make them see that we are not living alone in Europe, but with 
three neighbours still.” 


And again :— 


‘To-morrow we expect to be in Berlin. Great contention about the speech 
from the throne. The good people have not enough to do, and see nothing but 
their own nose, and exercise their swimming powers on the stormy waves of 
phrase. Our enemies we can manage, but our friends! They almost all of 
them wear blinkers, and see only one spot of the world.” 


Instead of reporting in detail the different stories of the Chancellor 
on the subject of the Benedetti episode in 1866, Herr Busch thinks 
it his duty to give a mere summary of them. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that we have before us a version that has been revised by 
Prince Bismarck himself. This version is confirmed by the revela- 
tions that have recently been published in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
from the papers of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. We only see there, it 
would appear, that after Sadowa M. Benedetti would concede no 
more to Prussia than a slight rectification of the frontier. At Paris 
Herr von Goltz obtained nothing from M. Drouyn de Lhuys. “If 
you take what you require,” said he, “you will have to give 
us compensation on our bank of the Rhine.” Herr von Goltz 
went to see the Emperor in person, and obtained at once far 
more from him than Bismarck had hoped. Napoleon III. reckoned 
on indemnifying himself with Belgium and Luxemburg. This is 
what comes out in the story of Herr Busch. According to him, 
M. Benedetti at first demanded the cession of the left bank of the 


(1) An English translation has recently been published by Sir Fitzhardinge Maxse. 
(Chapman & Hall. 1878.) 
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Rhine as far as Mainz. The last word of Prince Bismarck’ was, 
“Never! War sooner.” 


«*Turn the attention of his Imperial Majesty to the point that such a war 
may, under certain circumstances, become a war attended with shocks of reyo- 
lution, and that in face of revolutionary dangers the German dynasties would 
prove to be more firmly established than the dynasty of the Emperor 
Napoleon.’ 

‘Upon this conference of the 12th of August followed a concessory letter of 
the Emperor, and the curtain of the first act fell with the withdrawal of the 
demand for German territory. Only four days later, however, began the second 
act of the drama, the question of Belgium. In a letter of the 16th of August, 
which was brought to Count Benedetti, by a M. Chauvy, from Paris, and which 
contained ‘le résumé le plus succint et le plus précis possible’ of his instruc- 
tions, it ruans— 

***1, The negotiation is to be of a friendly character. 

*©¢9,. It must in essentials be confidential (here follow the names of the 
persons who are to take part in it). 

‘« «3, Regard always being had to the probabilities of success, let your demands 
run through in order the three following phases :—In the first place, haying 
brought into juxtaposition the question of the boundaries of 1814 and the 
annexation of Belgium, you must ask the cession of Landau, Saarlouis, and 
Saarbriick, as well as withdrawal from the duchy of Luxemburg, all by open 
treaty. Further, you should endeavour to procure an offensive and defensive 
alliance, which must be secret, as authorisation and support of our future in- 
corporation of Belgium. Secondly, should the attainment of all the above ends 
appear to you impossible, you may abandon Saarlouis and Saarbriick, even 
Landau, that old eyry (vieille bicoque), which might excite German feeling 
against us, and limit the open agreements to the duchy of Luxemburg, the 
secret ones to the union of Belgium with France. Thirdly, if the proposal for 
the absolute union of Belgium with France encounters too great difficulties, 
suggest an article whereby it shall be agreed, in order to avoid objections on the 
part of England, that Antwerp shall become a free town. But in no case are 
you to assent to the union of Antwerp with Holland or of Maestricht with 
Prussia. If Herr yon Bismarck asks what advantage a treaty of this kind is 
to bring him, the answer would be simply as follows: He secures an import- 
ant ally, he confirms all his recent gains, he only consents to the taking of what 
does not belong to him, and he makes no single serious sacrifice in return for 
the advantages he obtains. Thus, then, a public treaty, which assigns us 
Luxemburg at least ; a secret treaty, stipulating for an alliance offensive and 
defensive ; ‘acquiescence in the incorporation of Belgium at such time as may 
seem fitting to ourselves; and, promise of assistance, even with arms, from 
Prussia—there you have the general terms of the contemplated compact.’ 

“To this Benedetti replies, on the 23rd of August, 1866, that he fully under- 
stands the imperial proposals, and has found it necessary to limit the negotia- 
tions to Luxemburg and Belgium. He adds that instead of two treaties one 
has been proposed, to be in part public, in part private. The proposals thus 
revised gaye satisfaction at Paris, but some time was taken for their detailed 
consideration. The main points insisted on continued to be—the immediate 
acquisition of Luxemburg, and the ultimate annexation of Belgium to be 
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secured by an alliance offensive and defensive. The result of the further de- 
liberations at Paris appears in the fol'owing remarks contained in a fresh letter 
to Benedetti :— 

*«« This combination is all reconciling ; it puts an end tothe painful tension of 
feeling in France, through the attainment of an immediate satisfaction, and the 
direction of attention to Belgium. It also preserves as much secrecy as is 
necessary in respect of the alliance, as wellas of the projected annexations. 
If you think that even the cession of Luxemburg should be concealed till the 
very moment when we lay hands on Belgium, I desire you to justify such an 
estimate of the position of affairs by observations in detail. An indefinite post- 
ponement of the cession of territory might lead to an ominous acceleration of 
the Belgian question.’ 

‘* At the close of the letter Benedetti is empowered, if he thinks it necessary, 
to proceed for some time to Carlsbad. Count Benedetti answered this letter on 
the 29th of August. Here, for the first time, he gives expression to a doubt 
whether Prussia’s sincerity in the matter is to be reckoned upon. He observes 
that he is met by a certain fear on the part of Count Bismarck lest the Emperor 
Napoleon should be making use of such negotiations, in order to excite suspicion 
in England with respect to the policy of Prussia. He says, ‘ What amount of 
confidence can we on our side repose in people who are capable of such calcula- 
tions?’ He calls attention to the presence of General Manteuffel in St. Peters- 
burg, and fears ‘that Prussia may be seeking assurances in other quarters. 
Prussia needs, as Herr von Bismarck asserts he has told the King, alliance with 
one great power; if there exists a disinclination for an alliance with France, it 
can only be because provision has already been made, or is about to be made, 
elsewhere.’ Benedetti thinks the moment has arrived for repairing to Carlsbad 
for a fortnight, where he will hold himself ready to return to Berlin on receipt 
of a telegram from Herr von Bismarck. During his absence, however, the 
President of the Council also left Berlin, not to return before December. The 
secret negotiations were thus suspended for several months. Later on they 
were resumed at different times, but always at Benedetti’s suggestion. Tho 
conduct of France, at the time of the controversy concerning the Belgian 
railways, renders it far from incredible that she had not, even at that date, aban- 
doned all hope of obtaining the adhesion of North Germany to her pet project.” 


Herr Busch records the judgment of the Chancellor on the course 
that Napoleon III. ought to have taken in 1866. “ He wanted 
courage and energy to execute his plans. At the beginning of hos- 
tilities against Austria, he ought to have seized what he wished to 
obtain by the Benedetti treaty, and to have kept it as a pledge 
against future events. We could not have stopped him, and it is 
not very likely that England would have done so. In any case, he 
could have awaited her with a firm foot. If we proved victorious he 
ought to have led us on to push our advantages even to excess. But 
he has never been anything but a dreamer.” It is clear, then, that 
at that time Bismarck would have sacrificed Belgium to secure the 
aid of France. The idea, no doubt, came from the Tuileries, but he 
never repelled it. 
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At another dinner, the Chancellor spoke also of the Luxemburg 
affair of 1867. He says that he advised the King to yield, and he 
defends his policy against those who were at that time for war—that 
is to say, evidently, again the military party. The troops of Bavaria, 
Baden, even Wurtemberg, were not ready, and we were not sure of 
their support. ‘ While I was at the Tuileries,” he added, “ at the 
time of the Exposition, I said to myself,—-Who knows whether, if we 
had had war at that moment, the French would have been at Berlin, or 
our armies at Paris.” Count Moltke had none of these doubts. On 
the return of the King of Prussia from this same visit to Paris, 
Moltke stayed at Brussels. After a dinner at the Court, they talked 
over their coffee of the recent Luxemburg incident. ‘As a man,” 
said he, ‘‘ I cannot but rejoice that we have escaped war. But as a 
soldier and a Prussian, I regret it. We were ready, and the French 
were not. In three weeks I should have led our armies up to the 
walls of Paris.” The generals present all exclaimed at this; they 
thought that he was intoxicated with his great success of the 
previous year in Bohemia, and that he had lost his balance. ‘“ Bring 
a map,” answered Moltke, “and I will show you our campaign.” He 
then pointed out almost the exact stages of 1870, except that one of 
the German armies, debouching from Luxemburg, which was then 
in the power of Germany, turned Metz. When we think that the 
French troops had not then their chassepots, we are inclined to think 
Count Moltke was right. At this time it seems that Bismarck did 
not know the full power of the arm at his disposal, or else he would 
have acted at that moment. He foresaw that Napoleon would be 
forced by dynastic interest to make himself master of Belgium, and 
to go to war with Prussia. ‘“ The quarrel picked with Belgium 
about the railways,” added the Chancellor one evening, “ proves that 
Napoleon had not given up his ideas. I should like to reunite 
Luxemburg to Belgium, whose neutrality was guaranteed by Eng- 
land. We should thus have fortified the German element in that 
country against the Fransquillons, and we should have got a good 
frontier, but I found no support.” 

As it happens, in one of Prince Bismarck’s published letters, he 
is found to express so far back as 1859 and the Italian campaign, the 
same confidence which Moltke expressed in 1867. We need hardly 
apologise for introducing the whole of the letter, to which this is the 
tail. Count Bismarck was then at St. Petersburg :— 







































“ Perernor, 28th June, ’59. 
‘*From the date at the head of this letter you see I am up again. I drove 


here this morning to take leave of the Empress-Dowager, who sails to-morrow. 
I find that she has really something motherly in her amiable and natural 
manner, and I can speak out to her as if I-had known her from childhood. 
She talked with me to-day for a long time about all sorts of things. She lay, 
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dressed in black on a couch, in a balcony with a view on the fresh foliage, 
knitting with long needles at a white and red woollen shawl, and I could have 
listened for hours to her deep voice and honest laughing and scolding, so home- 
like was it to me. I had come in evening dress, and only for a couple of hours; 
but as she finally said she did not wish to take leave of me yet awhile, but that 
I probably had an immense deal to do, I declared: ‘Not the least ;’ and she: 
‘Then stay here until I start to-morrow.’ I took the invitation with pleasure 
as a command, as it is charming here and so stony in Petersburg. Imagine the 
heights of Oliva and Zoppot all connected by park and garden, and witha dozen 
mansions and terraces; fountains and ponds between, with shady walks and 
lawns right down to the sea; blue sky and warm sun with white clouds; out 
over the green sea of tree-tops, the real blue sea, with sails and gulls. I have 
not enjoyed anything so much for a long time. In a few hours the Emperor 
and Gortschakoff come, when a little business will probably intrude on the idy]; 
but, thank God, it looks a little more peaceful in the world in spite of our 
mobilisation, and I need be less anxious touching certain resolutions. I am 
sorry for the Austrian soldiers. How must they be led that they get beaten 
every time? and again on the 24th! It isa lesson for the Ministry, which 
they, in their obstinacy, will not take to heart. France, less than Austria, should 
I fear, for the moment, if we had to take up war.” 


But let us return to the events of 1870. Herr Busch gives many 
interesting details as to the battles at Metz and at Sedan, and of 
the interviews between Napoleon and Count Bismarck. But all this 
is well known. The only point to be noticed is that the Chancellor 
expected to find himself attacked by Victor Emmanuel, who would 
have liked to march to the succour of France, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of his minister. I am told in Italy, where I am 
writing these pages, of a saying of Signor Sella. He is, it appears, 
one of the two Italian politicians who predicted the success of 
Germany. The King was indignant at his resistance to a policy 
of action. ‘I would have you know,” cried the King, “ that we do 
not conduct the affairs of a great state like those of a cloth factory.” 
Signor Sella, who happened to be largely interested in cloth manu- 
facture at Biela, answered, ‘“‘ Your Majesty will allow me to say, that 
a state ought no more than a factory to take in hand a piece of 
business, in which it is sure to make a loss.” 

It was during the siege of Paris, while Bismarck und seine Leute 
were established in the house of Madame Jeffé, that Herr Busch was 
able most easily to gather up the Chancellor’s table-talk. On the 
29th October, at dinner, the Chancellor tells how Napoleon has 
asked of him that Marshals Bazaine, Leboouf, and Canrobert should 
be allowed to join him at Wilhelmshéhe. “TI see no harm in it,” 
said he ; “ I will recommend the thing to the King. There will be four 
of them—just enough for a game of whist. So many extraordinary 
things happen in these days, that it may come to pass that Napoleon 
will assemble the Legislative Chamber and the Senate at Cassel, to 
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deliberate on peace. Then I will call together the Reichstag at 
Versailles. The various parties will all come, except the Fortschritts- 
partei. These are like the Russians, who want to eat cherries in 
winter and oysters in summer. When a Russian goes into a shop 
he asks for kak nje bud, that is to say, What they have not got.” 

At this time Napoleon believed himself sure of returning to 
France with the support of the army, and Count Bismarck thought so 
too. It was still with him that he thought of negotiating the treaty 
of peace. 

The prolongation of the siege of Paris stirs his liveliest impatience. 
He presses without cessation for the bombardment. ‘Oh, if I were 
sovereign,” he cries, ‘I should know how to be heard, but I am 
not sovereign. I am never consulted, or I would go hang myself 
rather than consent to all this sentimental business.” We feel that 
he is afraid of the intervention of Europe, but he did his best to 
protect himself on the side of the East by assuring himself of the 
support of Kussia—through the revision of the treaties of 1856. 

At the moment when Russia announced that she desired to recover 
her freedom of action in the Black Sea, busy negotiations took place 
between the Chancellor and Mr. Odo Russell, who had been de- 
spatched to Versailles as English envoy. Count Bismarck liked Mr. 
Odo Russell. ‘“ At first,” he said, “I distrusted him. I have always 
found that Englishmen who speak French particularly well are 
people to beware of, and Odo Russell speaks and writes it perfectly. 
Still, he is frank and natural; I am well satisfied with him. He 
speaks German too as well as French.’ The English envoy pressed 
him to defend the Treaty of 1856. “But I have no interest in it,” 
answered he. Mr. Russell proceeded to ask him to engage to remain 
neutral in case of a conflict between England and Russia. “I 
answered him,” said the Chancellor— 


‘*Such an engagement belonged to the department of hypothetical politics, to 
which I was no friend. Everything depended upon circumstances. For the 
present we saw no reason for taking part in the affair. That ought to suffice 
him. For the rest, I was not of the opinion that gratitude had no place in 
politics. The present Emperor had shown himself friendly and well-disposed 
towards us; Austria on the other hand had hitherto been rather unsociable and 
sometimes very ambiguous; and as for England—well, he knew what we owed 
to her. The friendliness of the Emperor was the result of old relations, such 
as family ties; but it owed its force to the perception that our respective 
interests did not clash. How it might be in the future no one could say, and 
So it was better to be silent on the point.” 


The Chancellor added, “They accuse the Russians of being 
ambitious, but this time they could have asked for far more than 
the freedom of the Black Sea.” He defends himself from the 
desire that is imputed to him of seizing one or other of the French 
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colonies. “They are good for nothing, except to be a source of 
disquiet. As for us in Germany, colonies would be very much like 
the silk robes and zibelines of Polish nobles who had not a shirt to 
their backs.” 

On the lst of December, at dessert, we see that the idea of an 
enormous war indemnity has already taken form in his mind. They 
spoke of French gold pieces. He took one up on the end of his finger 
as if to weigh it. 


‘*A hundred million double-Napoleons, that would be about the cost of the 
war up to the present time—later it would cost more—four thousand million 
francs. Four thousand thalers in gold would weigh a hundredweight, thirty 
hundredweight could be drawn in a waggon by a good pair of horses. I 
remember, I once had to take home from Berlin fourteen thousand thalers in 
gold; it was pretty heavy! We should want at that rate about cight hundred 
waggons.” 


This would seem to show that the Bonapartists are in the right when 
they declare that if France had made peace earlier she would have 
paid two milliards instead of five. But who would have consented 
to the mutilation of the territory before the last resources had been 
exhausted ? Such a peace would never have been ratified by the 
country, and this accusation against the Republican government has 
no foundation. 

In one of his conversations Prince Bismarck speaks of his religious 


sentiments. He does not believe in morality independent of religious 
beliefs. 


‘* How people could live together in any orderly way, each one doing his own 
work and letting others do theirs, without faith in a reyealed religion, in a God 
who intends goodness, in a supreme judge and a future life, is above my com- 
prehension.” 

‘“<Tf I ceased to be a Christian, I should not remain at my post another hour. 
If I could not repose trust in God, I should not heed earthly masters. I should 
have something to live upon, and should be fine gentleman enough!” 

‘**Why should I strain every nerve and labour incessantly in this world, 
expose myself to perplexities and annoyances, if I did not feel the burden of a 
duty imposed by a divine being? If I did not believe in a providence which 
had destined this German nation for something good and great, I: should 
instantly retire from the diplomatic profession, or rather should never have 
entered it at all! Orders and titles are no incentives to me.” 

“‘The public stand that I have made for ten long years against all possible 
absurdities has been due solely to the firmness of my faith. Take this faith 
away from me, and you take away my fatherland. If I had not been rigorously 
orthodox, if my religion had not had a supernatural basis, the German Federa- 
tion would never have had its present chancellor.” 


The Chancellor winds up this tirade of true emotion in the following 
words: ‘How willingly would I go away! I love the life of the 
fields, of the woods, of nature. Take away from me my belief in 
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God, and to-morrow morning I pack my portmanteau, set off for 
“Varzin, and grow my corn.” This point is worth remarking. We 
find here again an aspect of resemblance between the Chancellor and 
the father of Frederick II., so strikingly depicted by Carlyle. A 
true son of nature, violent, harsh, even ferocious, down to his very 
sallies and pleasantries, but pious and guided by the sentiment of 
duty according to his lights. 

The readers of Prince Bismarck’s letters in the volume to which 
we have already referred, will remember the reply which he once 
made to the remonstrances of a devout friend against a certain want 
of godliness in walk and conversation. The reply is long, but it is 
too curious to be omitted from any study of this singular per- 
sonality. 


“‘Though my time is very limited, I cannot refuse to answer a question 
which is put to me in Christ’s name, and out of an honest heart. I am heartily 
sorry if I give offence to believing Christians, but I am certain that in my 
position this cannot be avoided. I will not stop to remark that there are un- 
doubtedly a great number of Christians in the parties opposed to me by political 
necessity, who are far ahead of me on the way to salvation, with whom, not- 
withstanding, I have to live in strife, by virtue of matters which are, on both 
sides, purely of this earth; I will confine myself to your own remark: ‘ Not a 
single thing committed or omitted remains unknown to the outside world.’ 
Where is the man who, in such a position, would not give offence, justly or 
unjustly ? I grant you here more than is the case, for your assertion of remain- 
ing unknown is not correct. Would to God, that besides that which is known 
to the world, I had no other sins upon my soul, and for which I only hope for 
forgiveness, trusting in the blood of Christ. As a statesman, I am not, accord- 
ing to my feeling, sufficiently indifferent ; cowardly rather ; and that because it 
is not easy, in the questions which come before me, always to gain that inward 
clearness of vision on whose soil confidence in God springs up. He who calls 
me an unconscientious politician does me wrong; let him first put his own con- 
science to the proof on this battle-field. With regard to the Virchow affair, I 
am past the time of life when one takes advice from flesh and blood in such 
matters. When I stake my life for a matter, I do so in that faith which I have 
in long and severe struggling, but in honest and humble prayer to God 
strengthened ; a faith which no word of man, even that of a friend in Christ 
and a servant of his church, can overthrow. As regards church-going, it is 
incorrect that I never go into God’s house. Ihave been for almost seven months 
either absent or ill; who, then, has observed it? I willingly confess it might 
occur oftener ; but it is not so much from want of time, as consideration for my 
health that it is omitted, especially in winter ; and to those who feel themselves 
called upon to be my judge in this matter I will willingly give minuter informa- 
tion about it; you yourself will believe me without medical details. . . You see, 
from the circumstantiality with which I give you information, that I take your 
letter as a well-meant one, and that I do not seek, in any way, to raise myself 
above the judgment of those who own the same belief as myself. But from your 
friendship, and your own Christian knowledge, I expect that you will recom- 
mend to my censors the practice of caution and charity on future occasions ; we 
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all have need of them. If among the total number of sinners who come short 
of the glory of God, I hope that his mercy may not take away from me the staff 
of humble belief, with which I try to find my way in all the dangers and doubts 
of my position ; this confidence shall neither make me deaf to reproving words 
of friends, nor angry against uncharitable and arrogant censure.” 


He talks on one occasion of his student days and his duels. “I 
must have fought more than twenty times,” he said, “ without being 
wounded once. I knew well enough how to speak and write Latin, 
but now I should have some trouble to do either, and I have entirely 
forgotten Greek. I cannot understand why they keep up that old 
language. It is because scholars do not wish to lessen the merit of 
what they have spent so much time in learning. They pretend that 
it is for the sake of its grammatical forms; but Russian is as rich in 
forms as Greek, and at least that would serve a practical end.” 

Another day at tea he says that the Berlin newspapers complain 
that they always have worse information than the English news- 
papers, and he asks Herr Busch how that is. “It is,” answers Herr 
Busch, “ because the English have more money: so they are every- 
where the first. They are recommended to persons in the highest 
station, and military people don’t know how to keep secrets!” 
“Then,” answered the Chancellor, “it is the fault of circumstances, 
and not mine. Write an article to explain that to them.” 

On the 30th of November Mr. Odo Russell dines at the Chancel- 


lor’s table. The conversation turns on the facilities that ministers 
might have for making money on the Stock Exchange, by availing 
themselves of news which they have before other people. Events 
often cheat calculation. 


‘««T was entrusted,’ he said, ‘ with the office of conferring with Napoleon 
about the Nuremberg affair. It must have been in the spring of 1857. I had 
to ask him what attitude he would assume in relation to the matter. Now, I 
knew that he would declare himself in a fayourable sense, and that meant war 
with Switzerland. On passing through Frankfort I called upon Rothschild, 
with whom I was acquainted, and requested him to sell certain stock for me, 
as I felt sure a fall would soon set in. ‘I would not advise it,’ said Rothschild. 
‘The stock has good prospects, as you will shortly find.’ ‘May be,’ I said, 
‘but if you knew what I know you would think differently.’ He replied, ‘ that 
might be so, but still he could not advise the sale.’ I, however, knew better, 
sold my stocks, and continued my journey. At Paris Napoleon was very plea- 
sant and amiable. Certainly he could not accede to the king’s wish to be 
allowed to march through Alsace and Lorraine, as that would cause too much 
excitement in France ; but, for the rest, he fully approved of the undertaking. 
It could only give him satisfaction, if the democrats were cleared out of their 
den. So far, then, I had been successful. But I had not calculated upon the 
change of policy which had meanwhile occurred at Berlin—probably through 
taking Austria into account—and the affair was given up. No war resulted. 
The stock continued to rise, and I was left to lament that I no longer held 
any share of it.” 
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The judgments of the Chancellor on French'statesmen are far from 
indulgent. After his first interview with Thiers, he talks about him 
to his secretaries. ‘He is a charming man, extremely intelligent, 
full of wit, but he is worth absolutely nothing as a negotiator, not 
even to bargain for the sale of a pair of horses. He lets you surprise 
him ; he betrays all that he has felt; nothing is easier than to get 
from him whatever you wish. I have made him tell me a quantity 
of things, as for instance that in Paris they have only food for three 
or four weeks.” 

One evening at dinner, at which Mr. Odo Russell was present, 
he insists on the difficulties that beset the position of an English 
minister at Berlin. ‘‘ He needs to have great power of atten- 
tion, and much tact.” Then he comes to the French ministers, 
Ollivier and Grammont. ‘If I had been unlucky enough to have 
done what they have done, I would have enlisted in a regiment, or I 
would have turned franc-tireur, at the risk of being shot. It is 
inconceivable how Napoleon should have taken such a man as Gram- 
mont for his minister.” ‘‘ Napoleon,” said he another day, “ what- 
ever one may think of the coup d@état, is really very kindly, full of 
sensibility, or even sentimentality; it is only his intelligence and 
his information that are below the mark. Though he was brought 
up in Germany, he is very ignorant of geography, and he nourishes 
all sorts of fantastic dreams. In July, in the beginning of the war, 
he remained three days without coming to any definite resolution, 
and to-day even he does not know what he wishes. With us he 
could not pass the examination of referendarius. He was always 
expecting a revolution at Berlin. I said to him, ‘Sir, in Prussia it 
is only kings who make revolutions.’ He said of me, ‘ Bismarck is 
not a serious personage.’ I did not remind him of the saying at our 
interview at Donchery.” 

Here is an outbreak against diplomatists: “As for their cor- 
respondence, it is all paper and ink, and nothing more. What 
is terrible is when they think it their duty to write at length. 
They send you ordinarily cuttings from old newspapers. One 
has a better idea of the situation from the press, though for that 
matter governments know how to use this also. There, at any rate, 
things are clearly set forth; only one must know the tendencies and 
the influences in each country. The chief things, after all, are 
private letters, and confidential, and above all personal, communica- 
tions. All that is never said in despatches.” 

Prince Bismarck has always remained a true type of a country 
gentleman ; he loves his woods and his fields, he is thrifty, like 
every good Prussian, he knows how to count, he complains of being 
straitened. 


‘¢ ¢T was better off before I was Chancellor. The ennoblement has ruined me. 
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I have been pinched ever since. Formerly I used to look upon myself as simply 
acountry gentleman, but now, belonging in a way to the peerage, I find that 
claims upon me are increasing, and my estates bring me in nothing. As 
ambassador at Frankfort I had always something over, and at St. Petersburg, 
too, where there was no need to keep up any style, and I really kept up none.’ 
He spoke often of the pine-meal and pasteboard manufactory of Varzin, about 
which he seemed to be very sanguine. The proprietor pays him interest for 
money which he has sunk in mills and other plant. How much would that be ? 
somebody asked. ‘ From forty to fifty thousand thalers. He pays me for the 
water-power, which had not been utilised before, two thousand thalers annually; 
he purchases the pine-logs, which I could hardly myself turn to account; and 
after the expiration of thirty years he will have to return me all the mills in as 
good a condition as when he received them. ‘There is only one there now, but 
there will soon be another at the point where the water falls with more force, 
and later on a third.’ What is the precise nature of the manufacture? Paste- 
board, for bookbinding, packing, band-boxes, and the like, chiefly for Berlin ; 
also pine-meal, which is sent to England, where, after being dissolved and 
mixed with other materials, it is converted into paper ; and he described every- 
thing as if he were in the trade himself.” 


People often attribute to Prince Bismarck schemes of inordinate 
conquest, like those of Napoleon I. In the conversations reported by 
Herr Busch he seems wiser. They said to him one evening that 
after Koniggratz he could have obtained greater advantages, perhaps 
Austrian Silesia, or even Bohemia. The Chancellor answered, 


‘Possibly. But, money—what more had they to give? Bohemia, now, 
would have been something, and there existed people, who had that in their 
minds. But we should only have got into difficulties over it, and Austrian 
Silesia was not of much value to us. Just there regard for the imperial house 
and attachment to Austria are very strong. In these matters the proper ques- 
tion is, what will be useful, not, how much can be got.” 


The dramatic part of Herr Busch’s book is that which concerns the 
negotiations for the armistice and the peace with Jules Favre and 
Thiers. Vanquished by hunger, Paris asked to capitulate. But the 
Chancellor insisted on attaching this capitulation to a provisional 
treaty. Then comes the debate as to the conditions, and we all know 
how hard they were. What could the negotiators do? The Chan- 
cellor held them in a grasp of iron; all resistance was impossible. 
On Monday, the 23rd of January, M. Jules Favre comes to Versailles 
to treat. The Chancellor conducts him to the King in the evening, 
and then returns to take tea. He seems delivered from all his 
troubles. He whistles a hunting song—a song telling how the stag 
isdown. ‘Do you know the tune?” he says to his cousin Bismarck 
Bohlen. “Surely,” answers the other : “has the chase been good ?” 
“Yes,” replies the Chancellor; “it is all over.” This hunting air at 
such a moment makes one shudder. It is like a touch in Shakespeare. 
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A few days after, he recounts certain details of his interview with 
Jules Favre. ‘I said to him, ‘ You have been betrayed by fortune.’ 
He understood the phrase, but replied simply, ‘To whom do you say 
that? In less than three days I also shall be counted among the 
betrayers ; I cannot answer for my life!’ I submitted an idea to 
him: ‘ Then provoke an insurrection, while you have an army to put 
it down.’ He looked at me with affright, as if he would have said, 
‘But you are a drinker of blood.’” M. Thiers is treated still more 
harshly. On the 22nd of February Prince Bismarck recounts to his 
secretaries some points in their conversation. Here is one that is 
very characteristic. ‘At one condition that I laid before him, 
he was overcome by indignation, and cried out, ‘Mais c’est une 
indignité !’ ” 


‘*T was not at all put out by it, but resumed in German. He listened for 
some time, and evidently did not know what to make of it. Then he began in 
a querulous tone: ‘ Mais, Monsieur le Comte, vous savez bien, que je ne sais 
point allemand.’ I replied, now in French: ‘When you spoke just now of 
indignité, I found that my knowledge of French was defective, and preferred 
therefore to speak German, in which language I know what I say and hear.’ 
He immediately understood what I meant, and wrote down as a point to be 
conceded what I had demanded, and what he previously had styled an indignity. 
And yesterday,” he continued, ‘‘ he spoke of Europe as certain to interfere, if 
we did not moderate our demands. I replied: ‘If you talk of Europe, I shall 
speak of Napoleon.’ He took no heed of that ; there was nothing to fear in that 
quarter. I bade him remember the Plébiscite and the peasants, and the officers 
and soldiers. The Guard could only recover its position under Napoleon, and 
in certain easily conceivable eventualities, the soldiers, now prisoners in Ger- 
many, might be won over by hundreds of thousands, and it would only be 
necessary to send them armed over the frontier, and France would be imperial 
again. .... If they granted us good conditions, they might even have an Or- 
leans if they liked, although we were well aware that in that case the war would 
begin again in two or three years. If not, we should mingle in their internal 
affairs—which we had avoided doing hitherto—and they would have Napoleon 
again. That must have had its effect, for to-day, when he was on the point of 
bringing up the subject of Europe again, he suddenly stopped and said, 
‘Excuse me.’ For the rest, I like him extremely ; he has a good head, excellent 
tact, and can state a point remarkably well. I am often very sorry for him, 
too, for his position is a deplorable one. But nothing can avail him.” 


Prince Bismarck might have understood that when a man is 
reduced to deliver up his country in its last throes to a conqueror, 
he may well feel some emotion. In any case the work of Thiers 
survives him. He paid the ransom for the deliverance of France, 
and by preserving it from anarchy he restored it to its true position 
in Europe, and enabled it to win a sympathy which was never given 
to it under the Empire. We may doubt whether Thiers would have 
found any solace in the kind of reflection with which in 1859 Bis- 
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marck wound up some very gloomy meditations upon the prospect of 
his country being dragged into war in the wake of Austria, and for 
Austrian purposes. “ As God wills!” he writes; ‘after all, every- 
thing here is only a question of time, nations and individuals, folly 
and wisdom, war and peace; they come and go like the waves, but 
the sea remains. There is nothing on this earth but hypocrisy and 
jugglery ; and whether fever or grapeshot tear off this fleshly mask, 
fall it must sooner or later ; and then, granted that they are equal 
in height, a likeness will, after all, turn up between a Prussian and 
an Austrian, which will make it difficult to distinguish them. The 
stupid, and the clever too, look pretty much alike when their bones 
are well picked. With such views, a man certainly gets rid of his 
specific patriotism ; but it would indeed be a subject for despair if 
our salvation depended on them.” 

We may now perhaps best conclude with one or two extracts, 
taken almost at random from Herr Busch’s pages, but all serving to 
illustrate this or the other trait of a strongly marked character. 


“Somebody observed that the soldiers had somewhere terribly cudgelled a 
curé who had been discovered a traitor. The minister praised again the energy 
of the Bavarians, and added, ‘One should either treat these people as considerately 
as possible, or make them harmless; one or the other.’ And after a little reflec- 
tion he added, ‘ Be polite by all means up to the last round of the gallows- 
ladder, but still the man is hanged. We can be rude only towards friends, 
when we are certain that they don’t take it amiss. How rude is one, for 
example, towards one’s wife, in comparison with other ladies!’ ” 


There is some confusion between truth and expediency in the first 
of the two following extracts, and in both there is a curious regard 
for public opinion, though in the latter it is treated with forced 
contempt :— 


**T had the pleasure to telegraph news of a fresh victory of the German arms, 
that isto say, Garibaldi had yesterday gota severe thrashing near Dijon, and the 
troops of Prince Frederic Charles had on the same day defeated a French force 
exceeding their own in number, by Beaune la Roland. When I submitted the 
second telegram to the Chancellor, he observed, ‘Many hundred prisoners says 
nothing. Many hundred means at least a thousand, and if we give the loss on 
our side as athousand men, but only say of the enemy that he has experienced 
a greater loss, that is a piece of clumsiness which others may permit themselves, 
but not we. I beg of you in the future to make your telegrams a little more 
politic,’ ”” 

“On one occasion he observed to Reggenbach, ‘I have just looked through 
the cuttings from the journals. How they fly out against the treaties! They 
won’t say a good word for them—the National Zeitung, the Kiélnische Zeitung. 
The Weser Zeitung is as usual the most reasonable. How truly must we put up 
with criticism. But we are responsible if anything comes to pass, while the 
critics are irresponsible. It is all the same to me whether they blame me, 
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provided the matter is only successful in the Imperial Diet. History may say, 


The wretched Chancellor might have managed things better; but I was respon- 
sible.’ ” 


There is an odious flavour about the following :— 


‘The Minister continued : ‘I think that if the Parisians have once obtained a 
supply of provisions, and are then put on half rations and obliged to feel hunger 
again, that will prove effectual. It is the same as with the whipping-post. 
When a man there is beaten for some time without a pause, it loses its effect. 
But when the process is interrupted and then recommenced, that is anything 


but agreeable. I know that from my experience of the criminal court. There 
beating was still practised.’ ” 


Nobody will be surprised at the value set on parliamentary 


eloquence by such a man as Prince Bismarck—impiger, iracundus 
inexorabilis, acer :— 


*«The gift of eloquence has spoiled much in parliamentary life. So much 
time is needed, since all who think they can do something must have their say, 
even when they have nothing new to bring forward. There is too much talking 
in the air, and too little to the purpose. Everything is already arranged in 
the party meetings, and so they speak in the house solely for the public, to 
whom they want to show what they can do, and still more for the newspapers, 
which are expected to praise.” ‘The day will yet come when eloquence will 
be regarded as a quality injurious to the State, and punished when it is guilty 
of a long speech.” ‘‘ We have one assembly,” he continued, ‘‘ which practises 
no eloquence, and which has nevertheless done more for German interests than 
any other—that is the Federal Council (Bundesrath). I remember, indeed, that 
at first some attempts were made in this direction. But I cut that short—at 
last I addressed them somewhat in these words: ‘ Gentlemen, we have nothing 
to do here with eloquence, with speeches which are intended to convince, 
because everybody brings his conviction with him in his pocket—that is to say 
his instructions. It is mere waste of time. I think we had better confine our- 
selyes to the representation of facts.’ And so it was. Nobody attempted a 
long speech after that. For this reason business was dispatched much more 
quickly, and the Council has really accomplished much.” 


An incident of the entry into Paris is worth recording :— 


‘‘The Chief related at dinner that he had gone into Paris with the troops, 
and had been recognised by the people. Nevertheless, no demonstration against 
him followed. There was one man, however, who scowled at him in a very 


noticeable way. The minister at once rode up and begged a light of him, 
and the request was readily acceded to.’ ” 


Prince Bismarck’s contempt for France is sometimes brought in 
by head and ears, as witness an illustration from the classics :— 


‘“‘The conversation turning upon mythology, he said that ‘he never could 
take to Apollo.’ He had ‘ flayed a man (Marsyas) out of pure conceit and envy, 
and shot dead the daughters of Niobe from similar motives. He is,’ he con- 
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tinued, ‘the genuine type of a Frenchman; he is one of those who can’t bear 
that any one should play the flute better than themselves.’ His being on the 
side of the Trojans, too, did not recommend him. His man would have been 


honest Vulcan, or, better still, Neptune—perhaps on account of the Quos ego! 
which however, he left unsaid.” 


The following jottings may fill up a hearty and rather coarse 
picture :— 


‘* We had before us cognac, claret, and sparkling hock. Somebody mentioned 
beer, and thought we ought to have this too. The minister replied: ‘We 
don’t want that. The extensive use of beerisa thing tobe regretted. It makes 
people stupid, lazy and feeble. Our democratic pot-house politics are traceable 
to its influences. A bottle of good brandy were preferable,’ ” 


** On the road to Busancy the Chanceller said: ‘The whole day I had had 
nothing but ration bread and bacon. Now we gota few eggs—five or six. 
The men wanted to have them boiled ; I, however, like themraw. Accordingly 
I appropriated a couple, smashed them with my pommel, and refreshed myself. 
At daybreak I enjoyed the first warm food I had tasted for thirty-six hours; it 
was only pea-soup, offered me by General Gében, but it seemed most delicious. 

‘‘ Later there was aroast fowl, ‘ whose toughness was, however, too much for 
the best tooth.’ It had been offered to the minister by a sutler after he had 
purchased an undressed one from a soldier. Bismarck had taken the former, 
paid for it, and had given the man in addition the one purchased from the 
soldier. ‘If we meet again in the war,’ he said, ‘ you can return me the fowl 
roasted. If not, I hope you will restore it in Berlin.’ ” 


‘‘On the road we caught up some fagged Bayarians, common soldiers, who 
were dragging themselves slowly along under a scorching sun. ‘Ho, country- 

‘ man!’ called out the Chancellor to one of them. ‘ Would you like a drink of 
Cognac?’ Of course he would, and so would another, to judge from his long- 
ing eyes, and a third too, and so they drank, and a few more too, each a draught 
out of the minister’s travelling-flask, and then out of mine. A cigar apiece 

: appropriately closed the proceedings.” 


One old story will bear re-telling :— 


‘‘T asked the minister about the celebrated cigar-story. ‘At the sittings of 
the military commission, when Rochow represented Prussia at the Diet, only 
t Austria smoked. Rochow, being a passionate smoker, would certainly have 
liked to do likewise, but did not venture. When I came, I too longed for a 
cigar; and as I saw no reason why I should not have one, I begged a light 
from the president, and my request seemed to strike him and the other gentle- 
" men with astonishment. It was manifestly an event for them. Now only 

Austria and Prussia smoked. The other gentlemen thought the matter so im- 
portant, that they sent home a report upon the point. The matter required 
d much consideration, and for half a year only the two great powers smoked. 
ys Then Schrenkh, the Bavarian ambassador, began to support the dignity of his 
a- position by smoking. Nostitz of Saxony would haye liked to join us, but 
3H2 
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seemed not to have received permission from his minister. On the next occa- 
sion, seeing the Hanoverian Bothwer indulging himself, he seems to have come 
to an understanding with Rodberg; for he presently took a cigar from his case, 
and smoked away. There were only left Wiirtemberg and Darmstadt. But 
now the honour and importance of their states imperatively demanded a similar 
right; and so at the following sitting the Wiirtemberg delegate took out a cigar 
—I see it before me now, it was a long, thin, yellowish thing—and smoked half 
of it as a sacrifice to the Fatherland.’ 


Herr Busch’s book confirms the general impression that has been 
made upon European opinion by the figure of Prince Bismarck. 
His force is evident : he is very superior to the ministers, the diplo- 
matists, and the sovereigns of his epoch; he dominates them from 
the heights of his ascendancy. His superiority seems to consist in 
this, that he has perceived clearly what are the forces now active in 
Europe, and now effective in working the various transformations of 
Europe—the principle of nationalities, democratic aspirations, the 
press—and he has found out the secret of using them all in turn, and 
making them his instruments. His conception is definite and pre- 
cise. He knows clearly what it is that he wants, while the others 
have only fugitive and flitting gleams. He has a will, while around 
him people have only velleities. His execution is rapid, violent, 
assured, merciless. His passion is evidently the greatness of his 
country. He attaches no great value either to honours, or wealth, or 


pleasures. But he is hard, and pays little heed to the lives of men. 
War has no horror to him. The German of the primitive time sur- 
vives in him ; or, rather, he appears among us like the god Thor of 
the Scandinavian Olympus, bearing in his hand his iron hammer, and 
unchaining the tempests. 


EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 

















THE CHANCES FOR A LONG CONSERVATIVE 
REGIME IN ENGLAND. 


Tue change of last February (1874) was one of the most sudden ever 
seen even in the shifting world of English politics. The catastrophe 
of the Gladstone Cabinet took every one by surprise. People hardly 
seemed to believe that it could be true, or that it could be permanent. 
The Conservatives could hardly help asking, “‘ Are we really in, and 
really going to stay in,” or the Liberals murmuring, “Surely we 
are not out, and going to stay out.” On many familiar faces there 
was a sudden disappointment, and on others an equally sudden 
hope. Even now, though months have passed, the world is not 
sure what the change means; and therefore it may not be amiss to 
examine it carefully. There are some questions more important 
than who are to be our rulers, but there are not many such questions. 

Of course, what we want to know is, which party is likely for a 
certain time, say the next twenty years or so, to have the prepon- 
derance of power. There will always be many “ins-and-outs” in 
English politics. But experience shows that though these minor 
perturbations are determined by momentary events, there are secular 
causes which, in the long run, fix the predominance. For forty 
years before 1832 the Tories were in power with only one exception ; 
during the forty years since, the Liberals have been in power with 
brief exceptions. These instances of continued power were too long 
and too remarkable to be produced by mere luck. And the cause is 
not difficult to find. Each generation naturally prefers one party or 
the other. Events and circumstances stamp a similar character on 
most of the members of it. The terrors of the first French Revolu- 
tion stamped on a whole generation of Englishmen a bigoted Con- 
servatism. The same sanguine spirit which in France produced the 
Revolution of 1830, generated in a whole generation of Englishmen 
a spirit of hope and a desire for innovation. The result was a long 
Tory Government in the first case, and a long Liberal Government 
in the second. Minor changes were caused by passing accidents, 
but permanence in power coincided with the settled feeling of the 
age. If we would cast the horoscope of the future we must see what 
influences are now fixed in the ascendant, and on which side they 
work. 

In happy States, the Conservative party must rule upon the whole 
a much longer time than their adversaries. In well-framed polities, 
innovation—great innovation that is—can only be occasional. If 


(1) The following piece was written in 1874. 
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you are always altering your house, it is a sign either that you have 
a bad house, or that you have an excessively restless disposition— 
there is something wrong somewhere. Just so a nation which is for 
ever having great eras, changing fundamental laws, founding new 
constitutions, is either very unfortunate in its old polity, or very 
fickle in its disposition—perhaps it may be both. In any case there 
is no hope for steady happiness in such a State. Happiness, as far 
as it is affected by politics, needs a good, or at any rate a suitable, 
inherited polity, and a tenacious resolution not to change that polity 
without reason shown. The most successful nations have erred on 
the other side, and have evinced a stupid inability to admit even the 
best reasons. Not to cite the Romans and other common book 
examples, let any one try at the present moment to persuade the 
Americans to alter any of the clauses in the ‘‘ Washington Constitu- 
tion,’ and then he will comprehend how hard it is to induce a 
practical people to change its fundamental political code; how keenly 
it values a “deed of settlement” of that kind; how much it feels 
that it gains by it; how unwilling it is to venture out into the 
unknown. Nations eminent in practical politics have always 
possessed a singular constancy to old institutions, and have inherited 
institutions more or less deserving that constancy. 

As I write for Englishmen, I need not draw out a formal proof 
that England is a country successful in politics. This isa fact which 
we are all of us ready to accept and assume. Nor need I prove that 
we have inherited a Constitution of some value. Almost all think- 
ing Englishmen prize much of it highly; and unthinking English- 
men are apt to believe it the one good and adequate Constitution in 
the world—the sufficient cure, if they would only take it, for the 
evils of all other nations. And we have been constant to it for 
centuries; some parts of it may be traced back to the woods of 
Germany ; others, though much newer, are still several hundred 
years old; the whole outward framework of it is ancient ; the inner 
part, though gradually modified, has never been changed upon 
system. Few such things have ever lasted so long; few such have 
ever undergone so much needful change with so little solution of 
continuity. But there are prerequisites of our political success, and 
for that success itself we must pay a price, and a part of that price— 
to Moderate Liberals, like myself, a serious part—is a preponderance 
—perhaps a great preponderance on an average, and taking a long 
time—of Conservative rule over Liberal. 

I say that this price is serious, because I am sure of its magnitude. 
The best Government for free States, both past history and present 
experience seem to me to prove, is a Government, as the French 
would say, of the Left Centre. The Centre in their language 
is the representative of the great neutral mass, which is not violently 
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in favour either of one side in politics or of the other ; which inclines 
now more in one direction, and now more in the other; which is 
often nominally divided between Left and Right, between the 
movement and the non-movement parties, and which then forms 
a certain “common element,” of which both parties partake, and the 
members of which are much more akin and much more like to the 
members of it in the other party, than they are to the extreme 
partizans in their own. The Left Centre is that side of this 
steadying and balancing element which inclines to progress, 
which is alive to new ideas, which wants to introduce them not 
nearly so violently as the Extreme Left wishes, nor so soon as it 
wishes, but which tries to adjust them to existing things and older 
ideas, and which wants to bring them down to the real world as 
soon as the real world will bear them. In short, the Left Centre 
wants to introduce tested innovations when the average man begins 
to comprehend them, and not before; and to introduce them in the 
shape in which he comprehends them, and not in any other shape. 
If the predominant power is in the hands of men like this, they 
secure the State against the worst evils of Conservatism and the 
worst evils of innovation. They will not allow evils to stand so 
long unredressed, that at last it is of little use redressing them ; they 
will not permit new men rashly, and on a sudden, to apply new 
ideas which match nothing in the present world, which join on to 
nothing, and which mar everything. The Left Centre will neither 
drive so slow as to miss the train, or so fast as to meet with an 
accident. 

But though it is most desirable that the Left Centre should gain 
lasting power, it is also most improbable that they can, as a body, 
obtain power upon no “cry,” and yet they have no cry. There is 
no scream in them. They have very sound words, very steady argu- 
ments, very judicious observations; but the multitude do not care 
for sound words, or steady arguments, or judicious observations ; it 
wants something exciting, something stimulating, something with 
a note of exclamation. And the Left Centre are just the last 
people in the world to supply this, for their pleasure is to be calm, 
and their aim is to be accurate. You might as reasonably ask a 
Quaker for oaths as a member of the Left Centre or a Moderate 
Liberal—for it is all the same—for stimulating programmes and 
exciting plans. 

“You must in politics,” a distinguished statesman once said to 
me, “have not only a scheme before you, but a power behind you.” 
And this is where the Left Centre and the Moderate Liberals 
fail. The great energies of the earth are not theirs. There are two 
principal powers in politics. One is the great wish of all ordinary 
decent people, poor and rich, to lead the life to which they have 
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been used, and to think the thoughts to which they have been 
accustomed. In real life this elementary feeling does not, indeed, 
display itself simply; on the contrary, it hides itself in a prettier 
shape, it calls itself loyalty ; it cries that it wants to preserve the 
Queen, or the Czar, or the Union. Nothing, indeed, is more 
absurd than this Conservative sentiment when it does not know 
what to cry out. Conservative Frenchmen are in this position at 
this moment ; they are puzzled between the Septennate, the Republic, 
and the Empire; they would cry for any one of these, if they were 
sure of its efficacy ; indeed they would cry for the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, if they were sure that the 
Governor and Company would do the work. But however we may 
smile at the feeling, its strength makes it of cardinal importance ; 
in times of revolution it has volcanic power. The shopkeeper, ordi- 
narily so quiet, will fight for his till, the merchant for his counting- 
house, the peasant proprietor for his patch of soil, with an almost 
rabid fury, such as no mere soldier will show for anything. In 
quiet times it is the most enormous of “potential energies;” a 
statesman who is supported by it may reasonably feel that he has a 
force in reserve, which, if he elicit it, will certainly produce a mighty 
effect, and perhaps annihilate his enemies and maintain his rule. 

On the other hand, there is in States a mighty innovating— 
it would almost be clearer to say, revolutionary—impulse. It is 
not given to “one good custom to corrupt the world.” Nature has 
an effectual machinery to prevent it. We imagine a fictitious entity 
called a nation ; we habitually think and speak of it as if it always 
remained the same; but in truth, after a few years, it is no longer 
the same. The men who compose it are different. The generations 
change ; the son is not like his father; the grandson is still less like 
his grandfather. They do not feel the same feelings, or think the 
same thoughts, or lead the same life. If a man of fifty will take 
any house which he has always known, and which has twice changed 
owners in course of nature, he will get a notion of the intensity of 
the change. ‘Nothing about the place,” he will be almost inclined 
to say, “is the same now as it was when he was a boy,”—it is not 
so much a question of this or that particular thing, but the look is 
different, the spirit different, the tout ensemble is different. In States 
it is the same. You can no mere expect different generations to have 
exactly the same political opinions, to obey exactly the same laws, to 
love exactly the same institutions, than you can expect them to wear 
identical clothes, own identical furniture, or have identical manners. 
In both cases there will no doubt be much which is common to 
the two generations, but the similarity will be enhanced by contrast ; 
the identity will be assured by differences. Unhappily, laws and 
institutions are not changed so easily as furniture and manners. 
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The things of the individual can be changed by the individual, but 
the things of the community—at least in free States—can only be 
changed by the community ; and communities are heavy to move. 
The necessary agents are many, and slow to gain. In consequence, 
all these States are liable to acute spasms of innovating energy. 
The force which ought to have acted daily and hourly has long been 
effectually resisted every day and every hour; at last it breaks forth 
with pent-up power ; it frightens every one, and for the minute seems 
as if it might destroy anything. This catastrophic innovating rage is, 
for the instant of its action, the predominant force in politics, and a 
statesman who gains its support need look for no other and care 
for no other. 

But the misfortune of the Left Centre—or Moderate Liberals—is 
that they cannot rely on gaining the support of either of these great 
powers. They are in sympathy neither with the intense Conserva- 
tive force, nor with the intense innovating. They are “betwixt and 
between,” and make distinctions which no one heeds; they live in 
a debatable land, which each party attacks and neither defends ; 
they have the sympathy of neither party, but the enmity of both. 
In, perhaps, his best novel, Sir Walter Scott has sketched the fate of 
such men in troubled times. Henry Morton, the hero of Old 
Mortality, is a moderate Presbyterian, but the Conservative 
Government—the Episcopalian Government—want to kill him be- 
cause he is a Presbyterian; and the Cameronians—the extreme 
Presbyterians, the working rebels—want to kill him because he is 
moderate. And so his aims are frustrated, his hopes annihilated, 
and he has to leave his country for a long exile. In quiet times, 
moderate politicians have certainly not to fear either death or exile. 
But they have not only to fear, but to expect, that Conservatives 
like Mr. Disraeli—the head of one power—will sneer at them as 
“stray philosophers ;” that Liberals like Mr. Bright—the head of 
the other power—will deny that they are “robust politicians.’ 
They will have the consolations of philosophy, and they have a con- 
fident perception of truth attained; but they must do without con- 
spicuous power and the “ worship of those with whom you sit at 
meat;” they must endure the tedium of inaction, and bear the con- 
stant sense of irritating helplessness. Though they are the best of 
rulers for the world, they are the last persons to be likely to rule. 

The fate of the Left Centre—the Moderate Liberals—is the harder, 
because that of the Right Centre—the Moderate Conservatives—who 
differ from them so little, is so very much better. The world will 
accept from them that which it would never dream of accepting 
from their rivals. If the Moderate Conservatives choose to propose 
moderate Liberal measures, they are certain to pass them. The 
Liberals must support them on principle, and even the Extreme 
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Conservatives rarely try to oppose them, and still more rarely do so 
effectually. The most Extreme Conservative is usually aware that 
some change must be carried sometimes, and he is disposed to think 
that perhaps the changes that his own friends incline to may be those 
changes. At any rate, he does not see where he can get so little 
change. If he leave the alliance of the Moderate Conservative, he 
must either stand alone, which is impotence, or ally himself with 
Liberals, which is hateful. For one who wants to change nothing, 
to combine with those who want to change more, against those who 
wish to change less, is ridiculous. Accordingly the Moderate Con- 
servatives have almost always a game at their disposal if they are 
wise enough to perceive it. All that they concede, the attacking force 
will accept, and whatever they choose to concede, the rest of the 
defending force must allow. In two ways the Conservatives in 
happy States are likely to have a preponderance of power:: first, 
because that happiness is an indication that in the main the existing 
institutions are suitable, and that very much organic change is not 
wanted ; and secondly, because Conservatives, if they only knew it, 
have the greatest advantage in making the changes which have to 
be made. 

This constant tendency to Conservative rule may be counteracted 
by many accidents for short periods, and by two lasting causes for 
long ones. The Liberal party may long be maintained in power, 
either when the country requires a kind of administration which is 
at variance with Conservative ideas, or an incessant course of legis- 
lation which is equally so. Recent English history has excellent 
examples of both. For many years after the accession of the House 
of Hanover the Liberal party was in power without a break. They 
came in with George the First, and reigned without a break till the 
accession of George the Third—that is, for forty-six years. The cause 
is obvious. During the greater part of that time the Tory party 
was incapable not only of effectual competition, but even of any 
approach to it. The strongest and most characteristic members were 
opposed to the reigning dynasty ; in country parsonages and manor- 
houses Jacobitism was a creed slowly dying, though not dead. 

If no more could be said, and if the subject stopped here, we 
should have proved that the prospects of Liberals, and especially of 
Moderate Liberals, were at all times most unhappy. But fortunately 
the causes we have described may be for long periods effectually 
counteracted in two ways. First, the Liberals may be persistently 
maintained in power because the nation persistently exacts a species 
of administration which is inconsistent with the Conservative ideas 
in that age, and from which Conservatives in that age are excluded. 
This was the case in England during two whole reigns. From the 
accession of George the First to the death of George the Second the 
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Whig party was continuously in office. And it was so because the 
new dynasty had been placed on the throne by the exertions of the 
Whigs. The Extreme Tories, at the accession of George the First, 
were Jacobites; the Moderate Tories were lukewarm. The former 
would have opposed the Hanoverian dynasty ; the latter would never 
have striven for it. For many years the sentiment of the Tory 
party—the sentiment of country parsonages and rural manor-houses 
—was in favour of their exiled Sovereign; they were Legitimists, 
as we should now say, in feeling, if not in practice. The Whig 
party were in office because there was a pretender to the Crown, and 
because the reigning dynasty could only be maintained on the 
throne by the persons who had placed it there; all others would 
have been unsafe supporters at a time of real danger. The hold of 
the Whigs on office was the stronger because the dynasty which they 
supported embodied a principle, and the dynasty which they 
resisted denied that principle. In essence, the rule of the House of 
Hanover implied that the House of Commons should be the dominant 
power in the Constitution; the return of the Stuarts would have 
implied that it should be reduced to a subordinate power. The 
judgment and sense of the nation preferred to be governed by Parlia- 
ment, though much of its fancy and feeling still remained on the 
other side. The Whigs, who founded the system of Parliamentary 
Government, were long the only party who could be trusted to work 
it, because they alone were at heart in favour of it. To intrust its 
working to avowed Tories, would have been to place it at the mercy, 
at the best, of latent critics; at. the worst, of latent enemies. The 
Liberal party were at the beginning of the period the sole possible 
administrators, because they were the only reliable friends of the 
system to be administered ; and they continued to administer it till 
the end of the period, though the Jacobitism of the Tories was 
steadily waning, because no evident proof of that waning had been 
publicly given, and because the long possession of power had created 
as usual a practised skill in using it, and a popular belief that in fact 
it must be theirs, and that of right it ought to be theirs. 

It may at first sound absurd to ask whether there is at the present 
time any obstacle likely to disable the Conservatives from creating 
or maintaining a suitable administration ; but it is not really absurd 
at all. It is true that there is no change of dynasty from which 
they can suffer, but there is a change of ideas which may be as per- 
plexing. They have, as we have seen; been out of office upon the 
whole and with trivial exceptions for more than forty years. Those 
years have been busy with changes—far more busy than the previous 
hundred. Our economical policy has been revolutionised, so has our 
colonial, so has our Irish. Our foreign policy has become altogether 
different. Our domestic policy is much changed on secular matters ; 
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in religion the way of regarding the Church and the way of regard- 
ing dissent are even more changed. These are the consequences of 
long Liberal rule, and the Conservatives must be content to accept 
them, and to act as if they were their own; to act as if the new 
policies were policies such as they would have shaped, and the new 
laws such as they would have chosen. It will not be enough that 
they do not attempt to repeal the new laws or to reverse the new 
maxims ; they must apply those maxims to new cases and new cir- 
cumstances ; they must supplement those laws by incessant subordi- 
nate auxiliary legislation. If they wish to inherit the fruits of the 
last forty years, they must work in the spirit of the last forty years. 
And they will find this very difficult. In their hearts they will not 
like it; the best of their supporters will grumble at it. They must 
be prepared to hear from old friends, ‘We might just as well have 
the Liberals in, if this is to be their policy ;” and from old members 
of Parliament, “I wish the Whigs were back again with all my 
heart, for then one could vote against their measures, and now one 
has to vote for them.” If the Conservatives are to remain in power, 
they will be far from enjoying an exquisite life of unmixed happi- 
ness; they will have to renounce very much for which they have 
contended, to take to their hearts much against which they have 
contended. 

Two accidents enhance the difficulty. There has not been for 
many years—I am not sure that there has ever been—so great a 
change in our administrators. A party which has been forty years 
out of office necessarily inherits many leaders who have been little 
in office, and who have passed their lives in opposition; who may 
have an inborn genius for official business, but who can have had 
little training ; who are like old generals who have seen no war. 
But it rarely happens that a great party has only such leaders. 
Almost every party has some leaders who have come over from the 
opposite party, and who, when that opposite party has been long in 
office, will bring with them official experience. Thus when the 
Whigs came into office in 1832, they had been for more than a 
generation out of office. Lord Grey and Lord Althorpe,—in name 
their two leaders—were almost wholly without official experience ; 
but then there came in with them the Canningites, as they were 
called, who had much official experience. Lord Palmerston—the 
most vigorous of them—had almost no experience of anything else. 
He had been all but continuously in office for the previous twenty- 
five years—for the whole of his public life. And the records of 
that time show that this infusion of trained aptitude was a great 
help to the new Liberal Government. Lord Brougham especially 
dwells with emphasis on the vigour and promptitude which Lord 
Palmerston showed in Cabinet Councils, as compared with the “ in- 
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decision and inefficiency” of the “unofficial Whigs.” But the 
present Cabinet have no such aid. The Canningites are men of 
another world; there is no group of politicians now in the least like 
them, or comparable to them. All the present Conservatives are 
untrained as administrators, though their task peculiarly requires 
skilled and trained administrators, for they have to adapt themselves 
to a situation which they did not make, and to administer a policy 
which is not their own. 

If the Conservatives were now led by a Premier with a pre- 
eminent faculty for administration, these obstacles might be sur- 
mounted without extreme difficulty. Much greater miracles have 
often been worked by an active and competent dominant mind. 
But Mr. Disraeli, so far from being a pre-eminent man of business, 
scarcely pretends to be a man of business at all. He had no training 
in it. His youth was passed in light literature. Till (in 1852) he 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons, he had never filled any office whatever; probably had 
never transacted any business whatever. Nor has he done much 
since. When in office, he has, till now, been always leader of the 
House of Commons without a majority. His whole mind has been 
occupied in clever strategy ; he has been trying to make five men do 
the work of six; he has been devising clever policies which will 
divide his enemies, and little epigrams which will sting. Such 
work exactly suited the nature of his mind ;—the movements of no 
leader were ever so delicate; the sarcasms of no speaker were ever 
more fine and well-placed. But in all other matters he was simply 
a tolerated deficiency. If you pointed out the monstrous incon- 
sistency of his serious assertions, his friends said, “ It is Dizzy, you 
know; that is his way.” If you showed some astounding inaccuracy, 
they said, “‘ Yes, Dizzy goes like that.” If you asked as to any of the 
wonderful stories of his official negligence, they said, “ Ah, Dizzy 
does not care for these things.” But the world has gone on, and we 
have come to a time when his party may be ruined because Dizzy 
does not (probably can’t) do these things. 

The best description of the duties of a Prime Minister is that 
given by Sir Robert Peel. ‘You must presume that he reads every 
important despatch from every foreign court. He cannot consult 
with the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and exercise the influence 
which he ought to have with respect to the conduct of foreign 
affairs, unless he be master of everything of real importance passing 
in that department. It is the same with respect to other depart- 
ments: India for instance ; how can the Prime Minister be able to 
judge of the course of policy with regard to India unless he be 
cognisant of all the current important correspondence? In the case 
of Ireland and the Home Department it is the same. Then the 
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Prime Minister has the patronage of the Crown to exercise, which 
you say, and justly say, is of so much importance and of so much 
value; he has to make inquiries into the qualifications of the 
persons who are candidates; he has to conduct the whole of the 
communications with the Sovereign ; he has to write, probably with 
his own hand, the letters in reply to all persons of station who 
address themselves to him ; he has to receive deputations on public 
business; during the sitting of Parliament he is expected to attend 
six or seven hours a day, while Parliament is sitting, for four or 
five days in the week—at least he is blamed if he is absent.” 
It is obvious that duties cannot be performed at all except by 
a considerable man of business, and that they can only be tolerably 
performed by a consummate one. Most of these duties are per- 
formed in private, and the public—if it ever comes to know 
whether they are well or ill performed—comes to know it only 
after a long time, and by some casual distant effect. But we 
do know that up to this time two of the most important are at 
present very badly performed. The conduct of the business of 
the House of Commons was last session (1874) so bad that, though it 
was the easiest year which has been known for years, and though mem- 
bers of Parliament had twice as much time on their hands as has been 
known for years, yet the most important business Bill of the Session 
—the Judicature Bill—which was all ready for passing, which 
might have been passed in a few hours, for which the whole legal 
profession was waiting, and by the delay of which they are vexed 
and hampered, was abandoned without an excuse. Again, the super- 
vision of the Premier over the departments has this year (1874) been 
so ineffectual, that the Bill of the Government which awakened most 
interest and excited most discussion—the Endowed Schools Bill— 
was so drawn that the Premier said he could not understand it. He 
tried to throw the blame on the way in which bills for the Govern- 
ment are now drawn ; but on this point the Lord Chancellor replied 
to him, and said that the bills of the Government were now 
extremely well drawn, and that he was ashamed of the remark of 
his colleague. The trutii is, that Mr. Disraeli had no real know- 
ledge of the subject, though it is one of such interest; that he had 
no accurate acquaintance with the Endowed Schools Act which he 
was going to amend ; that, in consequence, he did not know how it 
was proposed to sana it; and that, as usual, he was but using neat 
words to cover confused ideas. 

It is too late for Mr. Disraeli to change his habits. He was not 
trained as a man of business, he has never lived as one, and he 
cannot now become one. He is wholly unable to give to his Cabinet 
the administrative impulse and the administrative guidance which 
their want of experience makes so necessary, and which their 
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peculiar task requires. ‘ An oak,” according to the saying, “should 
not be transplanted at fifty,” and a novelist who is near to seventy 
—who hates detail, and who knows no detail—cannot guide his 
younger colleagues in a new world of thorny business, much of 
which is alien to their prejudices, much of which was made by their 
adversaries, but to which they must shape their ways and adapt 
their policy. So long as Mr. Disraeli remains at the head of the 
Conservative Government, its career will be one of many stumbles, 
though its great majority may keep it from falling. It is, indeed, 
argued that Mr. Disraeli’s supremacy is essential to the present 
Cabinet for another reason. It is said that if it were not for his 
influence this Cabinet would not try to adapt itself to the world 
which it inherits from the Liberals, but that more or less it would 
try to return to the past, and to re-make an unmade world. But as 
to this I have no authority to say anything, and little inclination. 
As a general rule, nothing can be less worth attention than rumours 
as to the divisions in cabinets. Every one knows how they are 
generated in the smoking-rooms of clubs and of the House of 
Commons. Of course all Cabinets are divided. Fifteen clever men 
never agree about anything; but how they are divided it is rarely 
possible to know, and then only under a pledge of secrecy. The few 
who know such things are slow to divulge them; and as to this 
particular rumour, I can only say that, if it be true, it does not make 
the defects of Mr. Disraeli smaller, but shows that the Government 
has another great defect besides those which he causes. It does not 
make him a better man of business that he has to resist a reactionary 
party ; on the contrary, it will make him a worse, for he will have 
less mind and less energy to devote to business. This division 
within the Cabinet will be another cause of stumbles. It will not 
diminish the effect of the other cause, but heighten it; for the 
scandal of twenty blunders is much greater than twenty times the 
scandal of one. Nothing can be more probable than the existence 
of such a reactionary party in the Cabinet. It is almost inevitable 
that some of its members should dislike to accept Liberal measures, 
and, where a link is missing, to complete Liberal measures. But, if 
they mean to stay in office, they must do so. The country is as 
firmly attached now to the Liberal laws of the last forty years, as it 
was a century ago attached to the principles of the Revolution. It 
will no more permit their curtailment now, than it would permit the 
deposition of the House of Hanover then. The Conservatives will 
not be able to maintain themselves in office unless they can find a 
Cabinet able to transact the business of the country, and willing to 
accept the principles of the country. The natural inclination to a 
Conservative Government of such a country as this, in such an age 
as this, will be suspended at least till then. 
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Whether that tendency can be longer counteracted depends on 
our second cause. As we have seen, the instinctive inclination of 
comfortable Englishmen to a Conservative Government may not 
only be counteracted, it may be replaced by a steady and intense 
desire for a Liberal Government, if there is an immense demand for 
new laws. That demand Conservatives cannot supply if they would, 
for they cannot be enough in sympathy with the love of novelty to 
know what is wanted ; and they would not supply it if they could, 
because they think that what is coincides, in its main scheme, with 
what ought to be. They may be ready to change the detail of many 
things, and even the spirit of a few things, but they are not ready 
to change the life of much—the essence of the whole. As we all 
know, such has been the case for the forty years last past. The 
Liberals have had a monopoly of power because they had an 
incessant supply of new laws, which they were ready to propose, 
which the Tories were not ready to propose, and which the nation 
wanted. And now the main question comes, Is this supply exhausted 
or is it not? Have the Liberals any new great measures which they 
will pass, which the Conservatives will not pass, which the nation 
will keep them in power in order to pass? 

Such measures must fulfil three conditions: first, they must be 
such as will interest mankind ; secondly, they must be such as to 
secure the support of men of sense; thirdly, they must be such as 
the Conservatives will not propose. The second condition is as 
important as either. Though in form the political constitution of 
this country approaches much more nearly than it did to a democracy, 
as yet it makes almost no approach to a democracy in spirit. The 
influence of education, wealth, and rank are still enormous; it is at 
present of no use to propose taking measures which the mass of 
people might like, if sensible people see that the people ought not 
to like them, for they will really have more bad effects than good 
ones. 

In searching for such subjects, I think that we may omit altogether 
the economical and commercial subjects which have filled so much 
space in the public mind of late years. There is little more to do in 
them—at least, little. in comparison with the much which has been 
done ;—whether the income-tax shall be repealed or abolished, 
whether the tea duties shall be remitted or retained, are questions of 
much fiscal, and perhaps more social, importance. But the Conserva- 
tive way of dealing with them is not likely to be very different from 
the Liberal way. The sensible men of both parties would, I believe, 
be glad to retain the income-tax, though they cannot emphatically 
say so, because it might not be popular at an election. Sensible men 
would be glad, too, I think, though they are not so unanimous about 
it, to keep a larger yearly surplus than we have been used to keep, and 
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to apply that surplus to redeeming debt. But the sensible men of 
one party are about as much in favour of these plans as the sensible 
men of the other. Neither has a monopoly of them, nor, if either 
had, would they be of use for party purposes. They do not interest 
the many, enough to gain the votes of the many. In the main, what 
one party would do on these questions the other would do also. 
There is no advertising measure which the Liberals can get hold of, 
and the Tories cannot. 

It may be contended, indeed, that the old conflict which Mr. Cobden 
was so fond of may be revived—that the new Government may spend 
more money than the late Government, and a reduction of expendi- 
ture may be used as a good cry against them. And we cannot, of 
course, discuss this till we know what this Government spends, and 
still more how it spends it. But we do not believe that the ery will 
again be so efficient as.it has been, except there be gross mismanage- 
ment or corruption. No doubt, with a certain lower class, such a cry 
will always be popular. If you address a large meeting of poor 
people, and tell them that it is reckless waste to spend ten millions 
on our navy, and that all which is wanted may be obtained much 
cheaper, of course they will cheer you, and agree with you. Ten 
millions is too great a sum for their imaginations to carry; they 
think it would buy up the whole universe. If you told them that it 
was too much to spend altogether, they would quite agree with you ; 
they cannot imagine so much really being required for anything or 
everything. But among thinking men, used to figures, the ery for 
a reduced expenditure rather excites suspicion than wins support. 
They cannot but see that the expenditure of the country can hardly 
fail to increase as the population and the wealth of the country 
increase, and that as a rule it ought so to increase. When the work 
of Government augments, the cost of Government must be expected 
to augment also ; if it does not so, either too much was spent before, 
or enough is not being spent now. In public affairs, as in private, 
it is quite possible that there should be an excessive economy. The 
old miser in Pope, who let his tenants die—‘ he could not build a 
wall ”—has an obvious analogy in every sort of business. A grow- 
ing community must, in nine cases out of ten, require a growing ex- 
penditure. And this country is more likely to require it, because 
our society is augmenting not only in size but in complexity. Even 
now it probably contains the finest mass of interweaved relations 
which have ever existed in the world, and every day adds both to 
their number and to their involution. Such a nation takes more 
mind to govern it than a simple nation, and in “meal or in malt ” 
mind must be paid for. Even the data to which that mind is to be 
applied are increasingly costly, and must be bought at an increasing 
price. Science is wanted to bring those data together, and on science 
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much more must be spent for many years, than we have been in the 
habit of spending. 

The country is quite willing to spend it and quite able. The 
Englishman individually is the most expensive animal on the face of 
the earth; and though he has learnt to babble a cant as to liking a 
cheap Government—it is a cant merely. I have heard a most ex- 
perienced person say, “Ifyou want a cheer in the House of Commons, 
make a speech on general economy ; if you want to be beaten in a 
vote, propose a particular saving.” And this happens because in 
this matter, as in so many others; the practical instinct which guides 
Englishmen in the detail of life is far wiser than the general maxims 
which they have acquired, and in which they fancy they believe. 
When they see the question, as Lord Eldon used to say, “ clothed in 
circumstances,” they detest the idea of a mean Government, and are 
quite ready to pay the cost of a dignified one. They are also quite 
able. There are of course countries in which the first duty of Go- 
vernment is to save every sixpence which can be saved. If at this 
moment the Government of Marshal MacMahon should spend any 
important sum which could be avoided, it would deserve the greatest 
censure. The people of France are so heavily taxed, and the inevi- 
table taxes so much cripple trade, that any additional burden becomes 
a grave evil. But England is not in that position. No class here is 
oppressed by our taxes, and many classes could well bear to pay more 
than they do. The difference in cost between a mean Government 
and a dignified Government, between a stingy Government and a 
liberal Government, is one which the English nation is well able to 
pay, and one which rightly guided it would be eager to pay.’ 





(1) [This essay was never concluded. Mr. Bagehot proposed to discuss in it whether 
cither a new Parliamentary Reform, a great Church Reform, ora great Land Reform 
would have enough hold on the people to keep the Liberal party in power, solely with 
a view to carry any one of these measures. But his judgment was clearly unfavour- 
able to the popularity of any of these with men of sense, and his conclusion evidently 
was that unless the Conservative party should lose office by their inaptitude for admi- 
uistrative duties, a long reign of Conservatives was to be expected.—Enprror. } 











THE MIGRATION OF CENTRES OF INDUSTRIAL 
ENERGY.' 


Many must have been struck with surprise at the unusual language 
and unusual turn of thought of one of our greatest orators—perhaps 
I may say our greatest orator—when he was present four months 
since at the celebration of the opening of the new Town Hall at 
Manchester. It is not the habit of Mr. Bright to be despondent of 
the progress-of modern society. We should be disposed to say of 
him, if of any man, that he has faith in the future. When he looks 
back upon the past, he surveys a record of cruelty and wrong that 
excites his strongest indignation. When he contemplates contem- 
porary life, he sees much that he is eager to remove. But the future 
has been his compensation. In the anticipations of the centuries 
and ages to come he has found a refuge from the memories of the 
iniquities that have been. Let us have peace, let us have freedom, 
and all will be well. In the development of commerce and of in- 
dustry, in the interchange between nation and nation of the products 
of diversified industries and the fruits of different climes, we shall 
have the best safeguard that peoples wili dwell at peace with peoples, 
that the spread of civic happiness shall accompany the growth of 
civic liberty, and that a crowded but prosperous and contented popu- 
lation shall cover the land as the waters cover the sea. Get rid of 
feudalism and its attendant vices once and for ever, and all these 
blessings shall be realised for those who are to come after us. I do 
not think I misrepresent Mr. Bright’s habitual conceptions of the 
future in this language ; and what I attribute to him has undoubtedly 
been felt with more or less clearness and force by many of this 
generation ; and to them especially, as in a minor measure to all, it 
must have been a harsh and unpleasant surprise to find him prophe- 
sying decline when he might have been expected to have prophesied 
increase, to hear him in the midst of the joyous satisfaction of the 
municipality of our greatest manufacturing town at the completion 
of a city hall built to last for hundreds upon hundreds of years, inter- 
preting some writing on the wall :—“ We are judged. We are found 
wanting. Our greatness is doomed to pass away from us.” It would 
almost seem as if a clearer and nearer prospect of the realisation of 
a dream had proved its insufficiency. Brought face to face with his 
faith in the future he felt it could not be trusted. But you will 
remember that Mr. Bright had a special cause for his forebodings. 
The quarrels between capitalists and workmen—I do not know if we 
might not say, the demands of workmen upon capitalists—inspired 


(1) A lecture delivered at Plymouth and at Hull, January, 1878. 
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his anxiety. He was fearful that in these struggles over the divi- 
sion of the profits of our industry, the industry itself might dis- 
appear. We should destroy the supremacy of our trade before we 
had arrived at a partition of its gains between employers and em- 
ployed. In what I have to say to you to-night, I shall dwell very 
little, if at all, upon this ground of anxiety. To discuss it might 
provoke passions that would be out of place here, and I will confess 
that for my own part I am not affected by this particular fear of the 
future. In the first place this spring of danger does not arise from 
any permanent unalterable fact. Workmen and capitalists may 
become reconciled to one another, and it may be presumed that 
they would become reconciled in the presence of overwhelming 
danger. And if it be true, as unfortunately it is, that workmen 
and capitalists have their quarrels here, I know not the civilised 
country where similar disputes do not prevail. You know that 
the struggle in the United States went last summer to the length 
of open war. In the busiest villages of Belgium the interven- 
tion of an armed force has been periodically necessary to keep 
the peace between coal-workers and coal-owners. In Germany the 
programme of the labour-war is developed to a degree quite un- 
known in our own island. A French satirist has described the 
demands of the French workman in terms that could not be ad- 
mitted among ourselves as a caricature. The danger of economic 
disorganization does not threaten us alone, nor does it threaten us so 
forcibly as many other nations; and I cannot harbour fears that our 
manufacturing supremacy will on this account pass from us. Yet it 
may pass. Yet we feel that from other causes, if not from this, our 
industrial greatness may be endangered. It is possible that Mr. 
Bright’s own apprehensions could not be traced by any process of 
scientific reasoning to the cause he assigned for them. He expressed 
rather the forebodings of a seer into whose mind the vision of abase- 
ment is borne by some unknown but irresistible force in the hour 
when all men are triumphant about him. It was the moralist, not 
the economist or the employer, who spoke. Let us use his vague 
suggestion as the motive for inquiring into the causes, if we can dis- 
cover them, why the great centres of labour and of production move 
from point to point over the surface of the earth. The investigation 
may not be easy, but, if we can pursue it to the end, it can scarcely 
fail to be profitable. 

Let us consider what we undertake. The Poet Laureate has in 
one of his poems called upon the reader to place himself outside this 
solar system of ours, and to project himself forwards far in advance 
of the march of Time. I do not ask you to reduce the world that we 
inhabit to a vanishing point nor to anticipate history ; but there is a 
milder demand that may be made upon your imagination. You take 
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a globe in a library or schoolroom, and you turn it idly round as the 
earth moves. Let us suppose that we are actually looking upon the 
earth in its revolution, that the seas and lakes, mountains and rivers, 
figured on the surface of the sphere are the realities they represent ; 
that the crowded cities and thickly peopled countries are spots passing 
before our eyes covered with moving clouds of human beings. It 
we thus realise something of the distribution of man as it prevails 
at present, if we picture the movements in our own time which have 
colonised a continent and built up cities where there was solitude, 
we may more easily conceive of the migrations of a more distant 
past, we may even attain to some apprehension of the set of the 
tides of humanity reserved for the future. The globe is turning. 
Great part of its surface is water, crossed by man, but where no man 
has his dwelling-place. No insignificant part about the unmoving 
poles is occupied by eternal ice, through which man may penetrate, 
but where he will never establish his habitation. Upon the rest of 
the surface man is found, here sparsely scattered, there thickly 
congregated. There is a large space—China—covered with a dense 
cloud of humanity, frem which we may discern filaments moving 
away in several directions, although, as it would appear, only to 
return to the country where they came into being. India next appears, 
another vast assemblage of men, forming a dark patch on the globe. 
If in our imagination we went back to the most distant past, we 
might detect the first beginnings of human society in the valleys 
of the East, and we should see horde after horde issuing in succes- 
sive centuries from the wilds of Central Asia, and establishing a 
brief dominion of destruction and wrong over the more civilised 
settlers of the West and South. As the globe moves around, and 
our eyes dwell on regions more to the West, as we remember the 
past of Babylon and of Bagdad, and reconstitute in the imagination 
the civilised communities that followed one another on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and fell into decay, a thought is forced into the 
mind which has often engaged the attention of men. 
‘* Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they ?” 

We might add to the names Byron thus mentioned. Of Tyre and 
Sidon too little is known to be made the subject of useful speculation, 
but in Egypt there still exists in records of stone that are almost 
imperishable the history of a civilised people, more populous, more 
educated, more highly organized, and enjoying a better diffusion of 
happiness than the subjects of the Khedive can boast. The civilisa- 
tion of ancient Carthage belongs, like that of ancient Egypt, to a 
distant past; but centuries after Carthage perished, Christian com- 
munities flourished along the north coast of Africa and have disap- 
peared. InSpain, on the other hand, Christian governments have not 
always maintained the industrial organization of the Saracens. The 
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irrigation which secures the perpetual fertility of the plain of Granada 
is a legacy of the Moors, but elsewhere in Andalusia their useful works 
have been allowed to go to ruin. 

In this rapid survey of the shores of the Midland Sea, we are con- 
strained to ask, as has been so often asked before, whether there is a 
period to the lives of nations as to the lives of men. Does the gift of 
national vitality become exhausted after successive generations ? Must 
we yield to the sad conviction that for the most glorious people, as for 
the most heroic man, there is a term fixed, beyond which it cannot 
survive? We are slow to recognise this necessity. A nation is made 
up of individuals, and though each of them passes away in due season, 
the race remains ; nor does there appear any adequate reason why the 
physical, intellectual, and moral energies of the later comers should be 
less than those of the men that preceded them. The analogy between 
the life of a man and the life of a nation is obviously very imperfect, 
and yet we cannot neglect the facts thrust upon our notice in the 
history of the world. We see that nations do come into existence and 
pass away again ; we see that they have their heyday of activity and 
splendour, often followed by listless centuries undistinguished by any 
marks of high vitality. Another observation must be made, though 
our pride may demur to its application. It appears to be true that 
breeds of domesticated animals tend to degenerate unless the breeder 
is at constant pains to import into his stock new springs of life. 
When the intensity of the struggle for existence diminishes, the 
standard of vigour may not unreasonably be expected to decline, and 
the prosperity of a nation has often invited spoliation as much 
because of the enervation of the people as because of the wealth that 
may be seized. If a demoralisation of public virtue be another 
incident of the growth of wealth, the secret of natural decay is again 
accounted for. We may hope that we shall long be spared the 
operation of these most painful causes of decline. It is true that 
they may be at work when we know it not, but it is again true that 
anxious minds may often believe they discern the symptoms of a 
decay which is not in progress. A premature pessimism is as possible 
as an unthinking optimism.’ I have spoken of the intensity of 
vitality of a nation, and of the changes to which it is subject. If we 
look back upon our own history we shall see not a few dull genera- 
tions and some dull centuries. The patriot who lived in the later 
years of the reign of Charles II. may have thought the glory of 
Britain’s history had passed away for ever; and there were occasions 
in the last century when it seemed as if the ancient energy of the 
country had dwindled away, and we were doomed to depart from the 
place we had occupied among nations. These recurrent fears have 
been happily falsified, and we trust similar fears will continue to be 
falsified as they arise; but if it be true, as we have seen reason to 
believe, that the existence of a people depends upon the tenacity and 
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vigour of its moral life, we shall show ourselves the truest lovers of 
our country in doing what we can to sustain and elevate the con- 
ceptions of public and private duty cherished by our countrymen. I 
do not know any nation which has survived, without a catastrophe, a 
corruption of conscience ; and contempt of right appears to be a sure 
precursor of doom. 

If we leave out of consideration the immutable East, with its 
countless millions, we see that the world known to the ancients went 
little beyond the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. On its coasts 
successive empires rose and fell. There were the marts of com- 
merce; there the crowded habitations of men; there were found the 
centres of such industry as supplied the wants of the West. Northern 
Europe was a half-peopled forest waste, whose inhabitants had not 
arisen above the level of savage life. America was of course un- 
known ; and Africa was equally unknown, except along the Medi- 
terranean coast. Even after the breaking up of the Roman empire the 
centres of life, of industry, and of commerce remained for centuries in 
the South, and it was not until late in the Middle Ages that northern 
rivals had established themselves. In the thirteenth century the 
busiest marts of industry in Europe were on the Northern Sea. 
Bruges is sometimes said to have been then the manufacturing 
metropolis of the world ; Ghent was not far behind it in importance ; 
while the towns of the Hanseatic League furnished the merchants 
and shipowners who were the carriers of the produce of different 
nations. Simultaneously, however, with the rise of these northern 
cities, there rose in the South Venice, Genoa, Florence, and many 
others scarcely less famous; yet we know from the language of 
Dante how profoundly the imagination of the South was impressed 
by the energy of Bruges and the cities of Flanders. Bruges has 
been called the Liverpool of the Middle Ages. Its commerce 
extended to every corner of the known world. The merchants of 
some seventeen kingdoms are said to have been represented there 
in as many privileged factories, and twenty foreign ministers dwelt 
within its walls, The visitor who now makes the round of its boule- 
vards enjoys a pleasant prospect of meadow lands and of still waters 
stretching far away to the horizon; but he sees that the town has 
shrunk within its ancient borders, so that it occupies only a small 
fraction of the space it once filled. There is now no danger that the 
idle stranger shall be knocked down and trampled upon by an 
eager crowd passing out of their workshops to obtain a mid-day meal 
within the allotted hour. To what are we to attribute this remark- 
able development and subsequent decay of manufacturing industry 
on the shores of the German Ocean? The secret of the energetic 
qualities that thus became manifest in the cities of Flanders is, per- 
haps, beyond our reach; but the energy of the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries was recognised long before Flemish cities became 
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eminent as manufacturing centres; and some of the conditions which 
allowed this energy to have free scope may be discerned. Tacitus 
put on record, in his survey of the inhabitants of Germany, that the 
Batavians were, of all of them, the most energetic and vigorous, 
and had never acknowledged the supremacy of the Romans. This 
vitality of character has ever been a main factor -in the subsequent 
history of the Netherlands. When favourable conditions appeared 
for the development of industrial life the men were ready to use 
them. What were their favourable conditions? The greatness of 
Bruges rested on the pre-eminent ability of its weavers in turning 
wool into cloth ; but these weavers would not have been so numerous 
or so powerful had not the circumstances of the time been favourable 
to the production of wool to be made into cloth. That the men of 
Flanders found themselves to be men of energy, we see by their zealous 
assertion of municipal privileges wrung from their lords, They 
manifested the same energy in manufacturing, and when the excel- 
lence of their work was once established, its predominance was 
maintained, even though foreign kings sought to exclude it from 
their realms. 

But I have said that the circumstances of the time appear to have 
been favourable to them. Before the reign of Edward I. closed, an 
immense advance had been made in the development of England. 
The unity of the realm had been established. A judicial system was 
in operation, much as it remained until very recent years. The law 
had become settled. The representatives of the Commons had been 
summoned to Parliament. I cannot resist the conviction that the 
great and beneficial changes thus accomplished in the political 
organization of England had produced remarkable effects on the 
social state of the people. The efficiency of labour in England was 
found to be increased simply because the husbandman pursued his 
calling under settled conditions, without let or hindrance of the 
powers above him. It was in these same years that the copyholders 
gradually acquired the position of irremovable tenants, paying 
fixed dues to their lords. The wealth of England at that time 
is further demonstrated by the cathedrals, abbeys, and churches 
which were erected by labour that could be spared from the neces- 
sary work of supplying the immediate wants of the nation. Flanders. 
was busy, prosperous, and rich because England, and not England 
alone, had made a great start in social and political development ; 
and the comparatively central position of Flanders in relation to 
England, France, Burgundy, and the Rhineland, placed immense 
advantages at the command of its energetic inhabitants. A trading 
and manufacturing nation finds its highest advantage in the develop- 
ment of its neighbours. A commercial, though scarcely a manu- 
facturing, revival occurred, as I have said, almost simultaneously in 
the free cities of Italy. There, as in the north, civic freedom was 
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the condition of civic prosperity, though it is, perhaps, more correct 
to say that both civic freedom and civic prosperity were due to the 
same qualities of energetic and independent life among their inhabit- 
ants. The men whose enterprise led them to enter upon new 
industries and to carry their commerce to new lands, were led by 
the same enterprise to withstand the arbitrary power of counts and 
kings, of emperors and popes. It was by commerce and not by 
manufactures that the Italian cities rose to greatness, and to extend 
their commerce they did what has been the practice of many states 
since, and cannot be said to be yet extinct—they carried their 
arms abroad with them, and attempted to conquer the territories 
whose trade they wished to monopolise. But you know well that 
the manufacturing greatness of Flanders waned until its manu- 
factures became almost extinct—though in our own days we have 
witnessed a revival of their activity—and the commerce of Venice 
and of Genoa in like manner dwindled and passed away. To what 
must we ascribe the disappearance of what had been so remarkable ? 

Let us take the case of Flanders. The Flemings had from the 
first to contend with the jealousies of neighbouring kings. Our 
monarchs were not content to see English wool pass across the sea to 
be woven into broadcloth, and they diligently sought to attract a 
sufficient number of Flemings to settle here to teach us the manu- 
facture, after which the exportation of wool was prohibited. Although 
laws in restraint of trade never made any nation richer, they have 
made many poorer, and while Edward I. was deceived in thinking 
that he benefited England, he did undoubtedly injure Flanders. I 
say he was deceived, because so far as the exportation of wool would 
have declined by the establishment of weaving here witkout this law, 
the law was unnecessary, and so far as it would have continued it 
was an injury to the producers of wool and the wearers of clothes, in 
forcing them to use dearer and worse fabrics because they were 
home-made. Still Bruges prospered. Still its wealth increased. 
Still the magnificence of its citizens appeared to be augmented, until 
that great period came which divided Kurope between those who 
clove to the old truth and those who were resolute to accept the 
new. Is it true that the vice of prosperity had sapped the energy 
of the Flemish cities ? It is certain that in the great struggle between 
Spain and the Lowlands the richer towns of Flanders made but a 
feeble resistance, and at last accepted servitude to the Hispano- 
Austrian race, and their greatness thenceforwards passed from them 
and became the attribute of the poorer settlements of men of the 
same breed that were dotted over the half-submerged shores and the 
barren heaths further north. The Treaty of Westphalia, which 
established the independence of the United Provinces, was a death- 
blow to Flanders. The highway of the Scheldt was cut off, the 
advantages of position of the Flemish cities were destroyed, and the 
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history of the Belgian provinces was a history of continuous 
decline, until the re-settlement of the map of Europe after Waterloo 
opened the way to a new life. We have since seen a resurrection of 
vitality in Belgium; but it must be observed that it is most doubtful 
how far this would have been possible, had it not been discovered 
that there existed in the south of Belgium the conditions favourable 
to the development of modern industry. The valleys of the Sambre 
and the Meuse are rich in coal and in iron, and we shall presently 
see how important are these factors in the industrial life of contem- 
porary nations. 

As the Belgian provinces fell, the United Provinces of Holland 
rose, and those who are disposed to ascribe the industrial supremacy 
of nations to those qualities of character which secure for them 
political freedom, may find in Holland a most powerful illustration of 
their theme. The states of Holland no sooner became free than they 
became pre-eminent, and by the middle of the seventeenth century 
they constituted one of the most powerful, as they certainly were the 
most civilised and the most highly educated, of European communi- 
ties. It was a most striking proof of the position they had attained, 
that in the days of our own Commonwealth we should have sent 
ambassadors to the Netherlands to establish a federation between 
them and ourselves. Those were the days of De Ruyter and Van 
Tromp, and glorious as the history of our own navy has since been, 
we must confess that in the days of De Ruyter and Van Tromp the 
Dutch flag covered the seas. What we call New York was then 
New Amsterdam, and though Hudson was of English birth, he had 
transferred his citizenship to the United Provinces. The Cape of 
Good Hope became theirs, and the white men of South Africa are 
still mainly of Dutch descent. They acquired vast possessions in the 
East, of which Batavia remains theirs. The name of Cape Horn 
shows that the seaman who named it was a native of the little town 
of Hoorn, on the Zuyder Zee ; and whether we speak of Tasmania or 
of Van Dieman’s Land, we alike commemorate Dutch navigators. But 
it was not merely as sailors and warriors that the Dutch made them- 
selves famous. In every walk of politics, of literature, of art, and 
of science they were eminent, and they showed their greatness in the 
large-minded hospitality they extended to the refugees of all lands. 
Where Grotius and Spinoza were born Des Cartes and Locke found 
an asylum, and the books which the jealousy of the Grand Monarque 
refused to allow to be printed in France, were given to the world 
through the presses of Amsterdam and of the Hague. The United 
Provinces outstripped all rivalry in political growth. A sense of 
citizenship ran through the whole community, and was manifested 
not only in the distribution of political privileges, but in the number- 
less voluntary societies established for the promotion of public objects 
and the public weal. In this respect Holland is still what it was 
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when Charles IT. was an exile in the country, when he saw what led 
him to declare after his Restoration, “I think God will not let the 
Dutch suffer wrong: they never forget the poor.” I have mentioned 
the name of Grotius, but I must recall it again to remind you that 
he and a long line of successors in the Provinces were the first to 
systematise the relations between states in peace or at war, so that 
he may be called the creator of International Law. I need not 
dwell on Dutch eminence in the practical arts of life, which led Peter 
the Great to divide his period of self-imposed education between 
London and Amsterdam. Boerhave and his contemporaries were not 
less eminent in science, and Leyden remained the medical school of 
the most ambitious students of England and Scotland down to the 
beginning of this century. I should tire you if I dilated on the 
extraordinary vigour of the Dutch school of art. When Rubens 
was dead and Vandyke was dead, and the glories of Flanders sud- 
denly ceased, and the art of Southern Europe showed a melancholy 
decadence from what had been, there appeared in Holland a perfectly 
new revelation of genius. It must be admitted that its period was 
not long—fifty years may be said to cover the space from its origin 
to its close—nor can I pretend to have mastered the secret of those 
aloe-like blossomings of nations; but this may be boldly declared of the 
Dutch school, that in its sincerity, its vigour, and its humanity, in its 
technical power, its strength of design, and its richness of colour- 
ing, it may defy the united competition of all the schools of the 
world. 

The greatness of Holland, however, declined, and it will never 
again attain the relative position it once held. Why did it thus fall 
away ? We must own that its natural advantages were few. The 
country itself, the base of all Dutch operations, was rescued with 
difficulty from the sea, and has been preserved from submergence by 
immense and unceasing exertions. The Provinces were never so much 
famous for manufactures as for trade, though the reputation of Dutch 
sugars, Dutch linen, Dutch paper, and other commodities, show the 
excellence of their work. But in truth the Dutch fetched and 
carried from all lands, insomuch that though the Provinces never 
produced corn enough for the food of their own people, Dutch ports 
were the emporia to which all nations could go. with a certainty of 
finding stocks of grain on sale. How was it that the inhabitants of 
lands so niggardly endowed by nature became so affluent? Adam 
Smith may help us to answer this question. It is evident that the 
author of the Wealth of Nations was much impressed by the Dutch 
character and Dutch institutions, and he speaks of the United 
Provinces as if he had not suspected that their prosperity was on 
the way to a decline. He praises the probity of the Dutch character, 
making the merchants of Holland everywhere trusted. He praises 
the equality and justice of their laws. He praises the simplicity and 
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good sense of their trade legislation. He declares that in the United 
Provinces was to be seen a nearer approximation to Free Trade 
than could be anywhere else observed. Finally, he ascribes to their 
republican institutions—by which I understand him to mean the 
machinery which secured to the people self-government, and dis- 
couraged inequalities in the distribution of wealth within families 
—their political and their commercial eminence. But a commercial 
people, having in themselves no guarantees of manufacturing 
supremacy, and depending for their greatness on the maintenance of 
their trade as the carriers of the world, were necessarily dependent 
on the continued freedom of their traffic. If they were prevented 
from resorting to shores to which they had been accustomed to go, 
their occupation would be gone, and it would be an imperfect recom- 
pense to them to remember that the country which refused to 
trade with them suffered also. Our Navigation Act of 1651 was a 
great blow to the carrying trade of Holland, as far as regarded our- 
selves and our colonies; and when in the course of the century that 
followed we acquired the lordship of larger and larger portions of 
the world, the trading spheres of the Dutch were in a corresponding 
degree curtailed. Yet, as we have seen, Adam Smith made no 
remark on the decline of Dutch commerce ; and it was not until the 
Napoleonic wars, when Holland became first a dependency and then 
a part of France, that the final blow was suffered. Every colony 
was lost and all external trade was destroyed, and Holland ex- 
perienced a suspension of vitality, the more serious because it 
happened simultaneously with a change in the conditions of the 
productions of the leading commodities of commerce, that must of 
itself have been very injurious to the Dutch supremacy. The 
Dutch had always been adepts in the art of making air and water 
perform their work ; but the last hundred years have seen more 
powerful forces harnessed and put to use, and the Dutch had not 
these forces immediately at command. In the competition thus 
created they must in any case have found their superiority gradually 
passing away, and it was their misfortune that the Napoleonic 
interruption of their life happened at such a time, that when they 
re-entered the world-field of industry they found rivals established 
too powerful for their competition. 

In the cases we have examined of the movement of national in- 
dustries, political causes have entered at least as fully as causes purely 
economical. A manufacture has passed from one country to another 
because some law or treaty placed the first at a disadvantage in 
respect of it; or commerce has passed from flag to flag because one 
nation has proved itself supreme in naval powcr, and has used its 
force to seize upon ali the open markets of the world and to prohibit 
the resort of rivals to their harbours. Agriculture has declined or 
ceased because some lawless invader, so greedy of robbery as to be 
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careless of the destruction of the growing powers of wealth, has 
stolen from the husbandman the fruits of his toil, and deprived him 
of all inducement to sow his land by forcing upon his mind the con- 
viction that he would never gather its produce. : 

I now ask you to accompany me in what I must deem a still more 
important inquiry—into the movement of centres of industry within 
thesame nation. Political causes must here be wholly eliminated, and 
if manufactures disappear at one point and appear at another, the 
shifting of their seat must be due to economic causes alone. I hold 
this inquiry more important than those which have so far detained 
us, because I am persuaded that in the future the movement of trade 
and industry all over the world will be affected by economical causes 
chiefly if not solely. We have thrown open our commerce to all 
nations; we admit the manufactures of every country to compete 
freely with our own; and what we have done will gradually be 
adopted as the universal practice. There is a temporary foolish reaction 
now observable, but it will quickly disappear. I/, then, we can trace 
out the causes why trades and industries move about in England, or 
between England and those countries which in respect of such trades 
and industries are on relations of unrestricted commerce with our- 
selves, we may begin to catch some glimpses how they will move 
about hereafter in the world. So again observation of the movement 
of manufactures within the area of the United States—a continent 
giving an ample area for study—will prepare us for speculations on 
the courses of the future movement of international trade. Now, as 
a matter of fact, we know that many industries that once flourished 
in different parts of the country have disappeared from all but two 
or three, where, however, they are pushed to an extent far exceeding 
what had been the aggregate result of so many scattered centres. 
Other trades seem to be still in a process of transition, that is they 
are gradually becoming congregated together in particular districts, 
although zealous attempts are still made to retain them where they 
have been once planted. Precisely the same phenomena may be 
observed in the United States, where manufactures have died out in 
one section of the Union and have grown up in another. Let me 
refer to an English trade which has been more than once made a 
subject of discussion. There were once paper-mills found in every 
part of the kingdom, but they are now much reduced, and are 
believed to be still declining in number. A great authority some 
years since attributed the disappearance of paper-mills to the pres- 
sure of the excise duties, and anticipated their reappearance with the 
removal of these duties, but his expectations have not been fulfilled. 
Again, there were manufactories of china and stoneware at many 
centres, and Plymouth was one of them. The products of these 
centres are still valued, and command high prices from purchasers 
of taste; but they have, with scarcely an exception, disappeared, 
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and nearly the whole of the china manufactures of the country are 
assembled in Staffordshire. The explanation that every one will 
give is that the cheapness of the Staffordshire ware defies all com- 
petition. This is pre-eminently the case with respect to products 
of universal consumption, and it is on the articles bought and used 
by the multitude that manufacturers must depend for support. I 
remember travelling some years since in Ireland and visiting a gallant 
attempt to set up a china manufactory at Belleek. Many of the 
products were of a very high order of excellence, distinguished, as 
connoisseurs know, by a peculiar glaze of great richness. But the 
question of questions was whether the speculation was successful ; 
and in answer to my inquiries the obliging manager declared that 
in works of art, where the workmanship was by far the greatest part 
of the cost, he could hold his own against any competitor, but in 
works produced by thousands and tens of thousands he could not 
compete with Staffordshire. ‘ You see,” he said, “we have no coal 
near us, and without cheap power we cannot compete in cheap things.” 

I may refer to another manufacture—the most striking, perhaps, 
of all in its economical facts. I mean the manufacture of iron. 
You know that up to the last century there were considerable iron- 
works in the south of England, and it is still affirmed that the iron 
produced with the aid of charcoal in the southern counties is the best 
that has ever been produced in England. There are now no iron- 
works in Sussex. The great seat of the manufacture is found in 
Staffordshire. But if you were called upon to name the three districts 
that have exhibited the most astonishing growth of industry in our 
time you might fix upon the Merthyr-Tydvil district, Cleveland, and 
the district of Barrow-in-Furness. In these places, as in Stafford- 
shire, iron and coals are found side by side, and upon them a popula- 
tion has fastened and grown as flies swarm in summer. It takes 
three tons of coal to produce one ton of iron, and the advantage of 
having coals on the spot is only too obvious. But now go into any 
great factory, it matters not what, whether it is for the spinning of 
cotton or the weaving of carpets, the making of pots and pans or the 
baking of biscuits. What do we see? We are probably first shown 
the engine-house outside, where the heart of the whole machine beats 
in perpetual systole and diastole. Enter, and the movement we saw 
created without is conducted and distributed by a thousand wheels and 
rods and cogs, so that some portion of it is found in every corner of the 
factory turned to some special use. Men, women, and children may 
watch and feed each part of the action of the whole, but the one 
power is everywhere manifest, doing all the work with a precision, a 
certainty, and a despatch that must always excite our admiration. 
Now there is a law of nature which mathematicians call “the law of 
least effort,” by which is meant that when anything is to be done 
nature takes the easiest way of doing it. A stone falls; it does not 
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spend itself in vain, lawless, angular movements, but goes straight to 
the earth to which it is attracted. Water descends a hill by an 
apparently devious channel, but at each twist the course taken is 
that which was the easiest at that point. There is the same economy of 
labour in the growth of plants and the organization of animals, and 
Mr. Darwin has attributed much of the development and the dis- 
appearance of species to their comparative economical advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Man follows, or at all events tries to follow, this law in the 
satisfaction of his own wants; and when his movements are free as 
within the limits of the same political society, the conformity of his 
action to this principle may be closely traced. It is in this way, 
by a process of selection of which the individuals engaged in it are 
themselves often unconscious, that industries shift to those spots 
where they are pursued under conditions admitting the greatest re- 
turn for the least expenditure of labour. The course of manufactures 
runs, and cannot help running, along the lines of least resistance. 
This is a primary law of the internal movement of a free society con- 
ceived as an economic machine; and the discovery of the last eighty 
or a hundred years, that we could harness the power of steam and 
make it our slave, has been the means of affording the most signal 
illustration of this law. Cheapness is the easy and simple test of 
efficiency of labour, and the competition of the products of the steam- 
driven factory has put other manufacturers out of the market. This 
is true not merely of making things, but of carrying them, and 
whether by land or by sea. The more efficient drives away the 
less efficient mode of accomplishing what we desire. This is a 
process we may contemplate with almost unmixed satisfaction. If an 
industry shifts from one spot to another it is because it can be more 
effectively pursued in the latter, i.e. because it produces commodities 
more cheaply. The nation is benefited by the transfer ; and though 
there may be a temporary inconvenience suffered in the spot left, 
and even a diminution of population there, yet the whole population 
of the nation is sure to increase because the means of supplying the 
wants of the masses are made easier. Thus we see,that some counties 
in which certain small manufactures formerly flourished, have become 
almost purely agricultural, and their population shows a tendency to 
diminish ; but there is far more than compensating growth elsewhere, 
and the means of the workman rise with every discovery of a cheaper 
way of supplying his wants. The standard of living which has risen 
does not rise higher, because there is not yet established among the 
proletariat the moral sanction of an opinion that the condition of the 
working classes depends mainly upon their own self-restraint. It 
will be seen by those who have followed me that the movements 
of industry in our time and country follow cheap power and cheap 
coal, and this may be said of the world, so far as open trade exists in 
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it. England is a centre of industry among nations, as Lancashire 
and Staffordshire are centres of industry in England, and for the 
same reasons. 

It was with these thoughts in my mind that I said just now of 
Flanders that it had revived as a centre of industry in this century, 
while Holland has suffered a change of character. Flanders possesses 
coal and iron in the valleys of the Sambre and Meuse, and Ghent is 
again a prosperous manufacturing town. Holland possesses no such 
advantage, but the inhabitants of the kingdom have turned their 
attention with immense industry and success to agriculture, and as 
the furnishers of London .and the eastern ports with all kinds of 
agricultural produce—chiefly cattle, sheep, butter, cheese—they have 
reaped no small share of our own development. The relations between 
Holland and England, considered as branches of an economic machine, 
are precisely the same as the relations between Ireland and England ; 
and if the fallacious legislation of Congress had not interfered to 
change their character, the relations between this country and the 
United States would have been of a similar character. 

We have thus seen reason to come to the conclusion that in a free 
society labour congregates at the spots where it can be most efficiently 
employed, and the freer the society the more certain and speedy is 
this movement. As the range of international intercourse extends, 
and the barriers separating people from people are reduced, the dis- 
tribution of occupations according to this economic law must continue 
to progress. So far I have dwelt most on manufacturing industry— . 
that by which the raw materials or products in their rudest form are 
converted into shapes better adapted for human use—and it appeared 
that this kind of industry tended to settle about the coal and iron 
centres of a country or of a continent. Something, however, must 
be said of agriculture, and of another principle which is of the great- 
est importance in regulating the distribution of labour. It is obvious 
that the agriculturist has to go to his land, which he cannot carry 
with him to the seats of cheap labour. The force cultivating it must 
be brought to it, and not it to the force. But where trade is free, the 
same principle of selection is found in operation, though in a different 
form. The agriculturist resorts to the lands where labour is most 
liberally rewarded, and if there is any particular produce that does 
not deteriorate in transmission, and can be carried with tolerable 
cheapness from world’s end to world’s end, that produce may be, and 
often is, raised in the most distant lands and brought to the place of 
consumption. Wool and corn can be brought, and are brought, from 
Australia or California or India to supply the English markets. 
Reflecting upon these things, a question may arise for consideration. 
We can conceive of a land which is at once extremely promising to the 
agriculturist and to the manufacturer, and we ask whether it will 
attract both industries, or if not, how will a selection be made? The 
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answer is, that the law of distribution of labour depends upon the 
relative and not upon the absolute superiority of certain districts as 
settlements for labour. Thus, if a country were discovered where the 
agriculturist could work at double the advantage he had here, while 
a manufacturer could only increase his productive energy there fifty 
per cent., the free course of industry would deliver the country over 
to agriculture and would leave manufactures to their former seats. 
This would, at all events, be the movement at first, and it would con- 
tinue as long as the relative superiority of agricultural industry was 
maintained. Thus, if there existed between the United States and 
ourselves a perfectly free and open trade, a distribution of industry 
unfettered by tariffs and by national jealousies, we should be, speak- 
ing roughly, the manufacturing member and the United States the 
agricultural member of the partnership; and so it would continue 
until there was an approximation to efficiency of agricultural labour 
in the two countries, or an approximation to the efficiency of manu- 
facturing labour. When either condition was reached, the move- 
ment of that particular labour would be suspended, and if the relative 
efficiency became reversed, the tide of labour would be reversed also. 
It would thus appear that for the present every development of free- 
dom would tend to make us more and more the manufacturing 
centre of the industrial world, but this position depends, and would 
continue to depend, mainly upon the fact that we have at our com- 
mand accessible stores of coal, giving us advantages that no other coun- 
, try enjoys. This statement of the case, of course, provokes the inquiry 
whether there must not necessarily be an end of the supremacy 
which rests upon transitory conditions. Producers have fastened 
upon our coal-fields because they afford the cheapest force known to 
producers. When these fields have been so worked that the condi- 
tions of extracting the stores of force from them become harder, and 
the extracted force declines in cheapness, will not producers, following 
the law that has hitherto governed them, move to other fields that 
will then rival ours in attractiveness? This is a question not to be 
shirked. We might laugh it off, as relating to a distant future. We 
might ask whether there is not a still more weighty question under- 
lying it, and that is, What will happen to the human race after it 
has used up the force. accumulated in distant ages in coal-fields, and 
is thrown back on what may be called the current supply of daily 
life? This last question does indeed relate to a future that may be 
left to take care of itself; but my friend Professor Jevons has shown 
with convincing arguments that many among the present generation 
may live to feel the pressure of the gradually increasing difficulty 
of obtaining coal-force. Indeed we have felt, we are feeling, it 
already. In this neighbourhood we ought to find no difficulty in un- 
derstanding the process, for we have seen something akin to it happen 
within a generation. The next county—my own county—was famous 
VOL, XXIV. N.S. 38K 
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for the production of copper and tin. ‘Copper, tin, and fish,” was 
the old toast supposed to sum up the sources of its prosperity. What 
has become of the Cornish production of copper? It has dwindled 
away until it has almost disappeared. This has not happened 
because copper could not be got from the mines of Cornwall. There 
is still copper in them, but the cost of raising it exceeds the return 
it would fetch in the market. Richer deposits have been discovered 
elsewhere ; and, as will be admitted on reflection, the same results 
would follow whether these deposits were naturally richer than any 
found in Cornwall, or whether the most productive mines of the next 
county have been worked down below the level of productiveness of 
mines elsewhere. In one way or the other the cost of bringing 
copper to market from abroad is less than the cost of bringing it 
from Cornwall, and the consequence is that our wants are supplied 
from the lake shores of North America, from South Australia, from 
Cuba, and from Chili, while Cornwall is deserted. Something of the 
same process must be recognised as in action in respect of tin. With 
many breaks of the movement, and at times an apparent reversal of 
it, we must still note that the proportion of tin brought from abroad 
is continuously increasing, and the proportion brought from Corn- 
wall declining. The simple primary statement is that tin-mining 
does not pay in the west; but it has ceased to pay because tin can be 
obtained at a less cost elsewhere, and the market price has declined 
in a corresponding proportion. Take another metal—gold. Before 
the discoveries in California and Australia our supplies were in a 
large measure drawn from the Ural Mountains, and some small con- 
tributions were brought from the valley of the Rhine. No gold is 
now found along the Rhine, and the supply from Ural mines has 
been gradually diminished—results not only interesting as illustra- 
tive of the general argument on which we are engaged, but valuable 
as affording an absolute proof of the much-contested position that 
gold has declined in value since the gold discoveries. 

These illustrations are at least valuable as confirming the possi- 
bility of a gradual abandonment of an extractive industry in a 
particular country, because in the progress of its development there 
the difficulties of pursuing it become greater, and its efficiency less 
than in some other lands. This must happen with respect to the 
winning of coal. We must not be content with soft words in this 
matter. The thirty millions and more of people living in the 
United Kingdom do not find their food within these islands. If 
the wall of brass were erected which Bishop Berkeley suggested, 
so that we became insulated from the rest of the world, we 
should speedily be reduced to starvation; nor would the result be 
different even though sufficient notice were given of the change 
to enable producers to turn from working for an export trade 
to working for home consumption. Our population has grown up 
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because we, of all nations of the world, have at our command the 
accumulated power of ages, which mechanical science has taught 
us to make our slave. Upon these rich deposits we have fastened. 
We have brought from other nations their raw products—from 
the United States their cotton, wool from Australia, metallic ores 
from all parts of the earth, and have applied our store of force to 
convert these imports into the forms suitable to the use of man, and 
have re-exported the result even to the countries from which the 
first material came, receiving in exchange all commodities, food 
being foremost among them, which supply the necessities or en- 
hance the comforts of life. We have done more than this. With 
lavish freedom we have parted to other nations, and still freely part 
to them, of the stores of force which are our peculiar inheritance, and 
have not stopped to inquire whether we saved or spent what we 
received for the capital thus dispensed. And the process I have 
described has gone on increasing in every direction. The instinct 
of vitality is certainly not less strong in England than elsewhere. If 
there is an opportunity of living, it will not be lost for want of 
beings to live. Agents multiply on agents. Industry is added to 
industry. The individual may work blindly on, unconscious of the 
part he plays in the community composed of himself and his fellows ; 
but the action of the whole is as obedient to law as the motion of the 
globules of water that make up the tides of the ocean. We have there- 
fore no difficulty in understanding that development of our consump- 
tion of coal in geometric progression which statistics reveal to us. In 
this and no other way under a system of unfettered freedom must our 
industries multiply, until the increasing difficulty of obtaining our 
motive-power so enhances the cost of the commodities we produce, 
that our customers can no longer offer an adequate recompense for 
this production, or until the conditions of development of one or more 
other nations enable them to use their reserved stores of power so as 
to underbid us. Both these things may come together. At the time 
that we are compelled to enhance our prices to make up for the 
increased cost of getting coal, the United States may be enabled to 
put their commodities in the market at cheaper rates than we had 
been accustomed to receive; and if these phenomena do not happen 
together, no long interval will separate them.’ It must not be 

(1) I extract the following from the admirable “Notes of a Tour in America,” 
recently published by Mr. Hussey Vivian. (See p. 250.) “So far as I was able to 
judge, America possesses every principal mineral, except tin, in great abundance. Her 
coal-fields are gigantic. The quality appeared to me to be excellent, and the price at 
which it is sold to the Pittsburg works proves that it is cheaply got. There are, in fact, 
few parts of England where coal of like quality can be produced at this moment at so 
cheap a rate. The cost and quality of coal is the basis of almost every manufac- 
turing industry, and I cannot see, therefore, what is to prevent America from becoming, 
not only entirely self-supporting in all branches of manufacture, but also a largely export- 
ing country, if only frail men will leave nature’s laws to have their free sway. 

“ America possesses iron ores of the finest igs qualities, and in vast abund- 
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supposed that there will be a sudden cessation of coal-winning 
among us, and of the giant industries built up upon the supply of 
force that our coal-measures have afforded. Every mine is not.equally 
profitable here. Every deposit of coal is not equally rich or equally 
accessible in the valley of the Ohio. Mines may be gradually closed 
here and opened elsewhere. Remember the examples of copper and 
of tin, in which we may see an exact foreshadowing of what may be 
expected. But the industries we contemplate as threatened are so 
much vaster than those that have disappeared, that the comparative 
noiselessness of the change we have witnessed must not mislead us 
into a false security. Most Cornishmen are proud of their name. 
I confess I have never felt so much pride in my native county as in 
watching the noble endurance and nobler courage its working miners 
have shown in accepting the consequences of the changed conditions 
of their industry. There has been no spirit of discontent, no mur- 
muring against the law, no cries to Government or Legislature for 
help. No. If mining has ceased to be profitable in Cornwall, it is 
not because human beings have ceased to use metals, but because the 
metals they require can be more easily obtained elsewhere ; and to these 
more lucrative fields the miners of Cornwall have betaken themselves. 
The love of home has been overcome, and a voluntary emigration 
has been the solution of the difficulty. The strain of the transforma- 
tion has been severe, but we must admit that it has been mitigated. 
Although the principal industry of the adjoining county has thus 
suffered, the nation has been pursuing a career of unexampled growth, 
and the subsidiary industries of Cornwall have been developed along 
with the development of the nation. As an agricultural community, 
especially in the production of early vegetables, and as a purveyor 
of fish, the county has prospered, and it has also become one of the 
recognised wandering-places of the holiday-makers of the rest of the 
island. But in contemplating the migration of the great industries 
of the nation, we cannot reckon upon all these compensations. Our 
country will, without doubt, be always a place of pilgrimage for 
civilised nations; but if it is destined to become again a land mainly 
devoted to agriculture, we cannot believe that the pursuits of agricul 
ture would maintain the population it now supports. Men and women 
must follow the means of life, and as our skies become clear our 
great manufacturing centres will dwindle, and black valleys, now 
resonant with the clang of hammers and the murmurs of innu- 
merable wheels, may become green solitudes, where silence is broken 
only by the sound of a babbling brook. 

But it will be said these changes are far off, if, indeed, they will 
ance. That she will ever again depend on England for iron or steel seems to me 
impossible.” It will be remembered that in his speeches in the House of Commons 
on the French Treaty, and subsequently as a member of the Royal Commission ap- 


pointed to inquire into our coal-supplies, Mr. Vivian took a favourable view of their 
durability. 
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ever be realised; and we may well believe that long before they 
become imminent some new source of power will have been dis- 
covered, or, at least, we shall have learnt to economize the use of our 
fuel so as to preserve its advantages for distant generations. As to 
these changes being far away, I reply, we have already had a first 
experience and a first warning of them. The coal famine of five 
years since was a proof that the rush of development of our industries 
had trenched upon our accessible reserves of coal, and was com- 
pelling us to raise it under more difficult conditions. There was an 
immediate reaction, for the manufactures which could be profitably 
maintained with coal at its original rates became unremunerative at a 
higher cost of this factor of our industry ; and the demand fell away, 
nor has it yet been recovered. I have no doubt it will return ; there 
are signs that it would soon return were the political relations of the 
world secure ; but it is precisely in this mode of gush and check that 
the cessation and migration of industries come to pass and what we 
have experienced is an example of what may be apprehended. 

I should be very slow to deny the possibility of some new source 
of power being discovered, but none has yet been suggested that 
appears feasible; and it must be remarked with reference to all 
such substitutes that they would be as common to the whole world 
as to ourselves, and we should not enjoy in respect of them the 
peculiar advantages upon which our supremacy depends. The sug- 
gestion that the difficulties of the future may be overcome by greater 
economy in the use of coal satisfies many minds, but this, too, will 
scarcely stand the tests of examination. If by economy is meant 
that one ton of coal may be made to do the work that two tons now 
accomplish, the result will be that the conditions of industry would 
be made easier, the wants of man satisfied with less exertion, and 
there would at once follow an accelerated development of our manu- 
facturing system till the former checks of difficulty and cost were 
again felt pressing upon us. Conceive what would happen if, for every 
ton of coal that we now raise, we could raise with the same effort two, 
through some miraculous doubling of the riches of our coal-measures. 
The life of the whole community would at once become less burden- 
some; the mass of life in being would rapidly increase; dormant 
wants would be awakened ; old industries would be multiplied; new 
industries would spring into existence. What has been witnessed 
during the last eighty to a hundred years would be witnessed again, 
though with some novelty of form. But to make one ton of coal do 
as much work as two is as good, or even better, than finding two 
tons where we found one. We should get what we are seeking after 
—the same multiplication of foree—and in a less bulk. 

It is plain, then, that in such economy is not to be found a 
mode of escape from our future difficulties. The pressure of these 
trials could be mitigated in one way only, and it is perhaps true that 
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that way may be indicated by theory, but could not be followed in 
practice. It is just possible that the tendency of the consumption of 
coal to increase could be repressed by arbitrary measures, which 
would keep the development of our industrial organization within 
narrower limits. The dimensions of the problem of the future 
would thus be diminished, and the severity of its experiences might 
be softened by the gradual relaxation of the suggested measures. An 
export duty on coal has been often suggested, and a duty at the pit’s 
mouth would be a still more stringent measure. Such an impost 
would put all our industries under restraint; but this would be its 
intention and its justification. What is wanted is, that the dangerous 
expansion of national industry should be kept under. A drag on our 
industrial progress would be a drag on the multiplication of the popu- 
lation, and obedience to the necessity of a future diminution would 
be less difficult. If the produce of such a tax as has been suggested 
were devoted to the redemption of the national debt, another advantage 
gained would be that the pressure of taxation on our industries would 
be reduced just as the pressure of the increasing difficulties of finding 
coal would be felt, and the removal of the tax would then become an- 
other relief to the producer. But while I have the courage to mention 
this tax, I know the strong objections that would be urged against it, 
and I do not suppose that any financier will ever propose it to the 
Legislature. If we dismiss this and all similar imposts as inadmis- 
sible, there will then remain no means of breaking the force of the 
trials of the future, except that of instructing the nation to look 
forward to them with a mind to understand their nature and a 
courage to accept the consequences they enforce. Such instruction 
is surely much to be desired. I do not know that the bonds of 
citizenship uniting the members of a community together in a 
peaceful and ordered society could be exposed to greater perils than 
are involved in the gradual decay of the conditions on which the 
industrial organization of the society has been framed, and through 
which its numbers have multiplied. The throes of such a change 
are so terrible that they cannot be contemplated without the most 
serious forebodings. Who can expect masses of men to submit with- 
out a struggle to the truth that their labour has ceased to become 
profitable in the scene where they have been accustomed to pursue it; 
and that they must expatriate themselves if, like their fathers before 
them, they would found households of their own, and dying leave their 
children to occupy their places in the family of man? There must 
be much resistance, manifold recriminations, struggles, and conten- 
tions. I trust that the spirit of wisdom may prevail to lead this 
ancient nation of ours through the trials that are in store for it; 
and I say this the more fervently because I cannot disguise from 
myself the conviction that this century can scarcely pass away with- 
out some of them being experienced. LEonaRD COURTNEY. 
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I coutp hear of only two domestic servants in Brenat—an elderly 
woman who kept house for the manager of the great sugar factory, 
and another who acted in the same capacity for the two priests. 
The old superannuated curé receives about £120 a year—£60 from 
the government, and as much from offerings and fees. The vicaire 
is boarded and lodged by the old curé, and receives £24 a year from 
the commune. 

September 6, Friday—Took Maurice to Clermont for the day. 
We were together from 6.30 a.m. till 9.30 p.m. Thought more 
than once during the day that the majority of Englishmen would be 
the better, both as respects themselves and those with whom they 
come in contact, if they had some of the readiness in conversation, 
and easy self-possession of this peasant lad of fifteen. It was a jour 
maigre, and there was no persuading Maurice to eat a bit of cheese 
even at the restaurant we had entered for our dinner; he would take 
nothing but a little dry bread and a little wine. In my previous 
visits to Clermont I had already seen its admirable geological 
museum. We now went over its general museum and botanical 
gardens. The latter cover ten acres. They contain, scientifically 
arranged, all the plants of Auvergne, and generic types of exotic 
plants, either in the open air or under glass; all well cared for and 
in good health. There is a horticultural department for flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables. The establishment provides instruction in 
botany, geology, chemistry, geometry, drawing, and physics. The 
course requires three years. I do not know of any provincial town 
in the United Kingdom that can show such an educational apparatus 
as these museums and gardens. I was again, as I had been on previ- 
ous occasions, surprised at the amount of traffic at the railway 
station. I could not help noticing the number of omnibuses, of 
public carriages of different kinds, and of passengers on foot. And 
all this was almost entirely local traffic produced by the wealth and 
density of population of the neighbourhood, for the waiter of the 
Hotel de l'Europe had just told me that there was not now a single 
foreigner in the hotel, All the land being divided into estates, each 
of which, as the general rule, is about the size sufficient for main- 
taining a family, every acre is made to yield all that thought and 
labour can extract from it. This maintains a dense population in 
the surrounding districts, for the wages of labour, the profits of 
cultivation, and the rent of the land, are all in the same hands, and 

(1) Concluded from the Fortnightly Review for November, 1878. 
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are all spent on the spot. And the surplus of the great amount of 
produce, extracted from the land by this dense agricultural popula- 
tion, is exchanged in Clermont for manufactured goods, and there 
maintains a correspondingly large number of people engaged in 
business. Nothing contributes so much to the prosperity of towns 
as their being surrounded by a peasant proprietary. The whole 
proceeds of the highly cultivated soil, being in the hands of the 
cultivators, gives a great amount of money in the aggregate to be 
spent by a great number of families, and in the town only can they 
spend it. They cannot carry it away to a distance. We have only 
got to extend this system over France as widely in thought, as 
it obtains in reality, and we shall need no further explanation 
of the causes of the wealth with which it has lately surprised the 
world. 

As we returned in the evening from the Brenat station through 
the village, we passed the fountain, around which is the village 
market-place. The places which in the morning we had seen occupied 
by the peasant women with their vegetables, fruit, eggs, and other 
small country produce, were now taken by about a dozen ancient 
village dames, their day’s work on the land being now over. With 
some, indeed, their life’s work of that kind was now over. They 
were seated against the wall knitting, and overhauling the news of 
the village. Their clothes, though clean and undraggled, were very 
weather-faded, as is generally the case with the dress of peasant 
women on working days. Maurice, in compliment to Clermont and 
myself, was in his smartest attire. The difference, however, in 
externals, and the publicity of the occasion, caused no difference in 
his feelings; for, just as he had done on Tuesday in the hayfield, 
he now exclaimed, “‘ There is my good grandmother ;” and hastening 
up to her he saluted her on both cheeks. I had told madame in the 
morning, that after all the feasting with which for the last few days 
she had been entertaining me, I should be glad to keep the meagre 
day with them; and so at supper we had only bread soup, roast 
potatoes and butter, and a large well-dressed carp. Madame, like 
all peasant women, is a good cook. Where every family has a per- 
manent home of its own, and is supplied from its own land with 
poultry, eggs, pigeons, pork, and a great variety of vegetables, every 
house naturally becomes a school of cookery. There is much to turn 
to account, and everything is turned to account. Good traditions 
are handed down from generation to generation, and become perma- 
nent. With our system there is now nothing of this kind from 
John o’ Groat’s House to the Land’s End. 

Perhaps, from the heat of the last few days, combined with the 
hospitality of my peasants, especially in the matter of wine—for I 
had found it impossible always to resist the good man’s coaxing and 
imploring une petite goutte—I was not quite well this evening. The 
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good woman having observed this, told me she was acquainted with 
a neighbour who had some tea, and pressed me to allow her to make 
some for me. She thought that tea was the English panacea. “If 
you want anything in the night,” she added, ‘don’t hesitate to call 
us. We are accustomed to rise at all hours.” Hilaire supported 
her offer with, ‘Ask for whatever you require;” and placing his 
hand over the source of all that is good within us, “‘ Our hearts are 
yours.” 

Sept. 7, Saturday.—The wheat having now been all brought 
home, this morning Hilaire began to break up one of his stubbles. 
This disintegration of the indurated surface is a necessary prepara- 
tion for the deep ploughing of eighteen inches, with six bullocks, 
which follows immediately after the surface has been broken. This 
will be followed next spring with a third light ploughing, and then 
the beet will be sown on the flat. At 6.30 went out with Maurice fora 
little walk through the cultivated land. We met a chasseur with two 
good, well-broken dogs. He was the baker of the village. He had 
up to that time killed forty brace of partridges, worth 2fr. 50cts. 
each bird, and thirty brace of quails, worth 1 franc each. This would 
well repay his licence, time, and equipment. On returning we went 
to the restaurant for our usual /itre of strong coffee, and to the 
fountain to fill the decanter with fresh water. After our breakfast 
we took his breakfast to Hilaire. We found him about a kilometre 
off, breaking up his stubble. His dog was following the plough ; in 
this Auvergnat breed the instinct of associating with cattle having 
become even stronger than that of associating with man. The 
second breakfast we had carried to Hilaire consisted of bread soup, 
in a pewter basin, the lid of which screwed on, bread and cheese, 
and about a pint of wine in a wooden bottle. On the land we had 
walked over, nothing was cultivated but wheat, beet, lucerne, and 
potatoes. There is not much difference in the value of. these crops, 
sometimes one, sometimes another, fetching most money. The most 
frequent exception is that of the wheat crop, which is generally 
worth less than any of the other three. The lucerne hereabouts is 
cut four times. The fourth cut, which was very good, was almost 
ready. It is kept not very, but perfectly, clean. It is not manured, 
and lasts seven or eight years. It is not an exhausting crop, and 
acts as a restorative to the land. Of course this would not be the 
case everywhere, but just here the soil being volcanic has a natural 
supply of phosphates. Hilaire’s beet this year will sell for £20 an 
acre. The cost of cultivation for it had been about £4 an acre. 
Last year the best crop was the potatoes: they were sold for 
England. This year the tubers are large, numerous, and quite 
sound. Wheat, with their careful cultivation, on the good soil of 
Brenat yields on an average four quarters to the acre, or perhaps 
four and a half. 
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After dinner Hilaire took me to see his vineyard, and that of his 
old father-in-law. They were about a mile and a half from the 
village on one of the little eminences some hundred feet high on the 
edge of the plain. This eminence the great glacier of the glacial 
epoch had planed down to its present height, leaving it a long knoll 
of clinkstone. The weathering of unknown thousands of years had 
more or less riven and broken up its surface. In places soil had 
been formed, in others not. In the former the vine would grow; in 
the latter not even the vine: to make it capable of supporting the 
vine a great deal of hard labour was required. The uppermost of 
the two vineyards had been of this kind, and was not even yet 
completed. On its last rise Hilaire showed me how he had lately 
been quarrying the rock. He had blasted and piled together the 
large pieces, and the surface was now composed of the small débris, 
but without soil. This had yet to be laid upon it, and he intended to 
bring it up in baskets from the lower part of the vineyard, where some 
could be spared, at such odd times as his farming work would allow. 
Of course, work of this kind could never be done on the landlord and 
tenant system, for it would not pay to do it with hired labour ; at 
all events no one would improve at the cost of so much toil another 
man’s land. In these parts the vintage would this year be, unfortu- 
nately, a bad one. More than half the bunches had not set in 
consequence of late frosts; and, besides, there was some oidium. 
This was a serious blow, but the good man took it philosophically. 
The schooling of agriculture is good with its rewards and its disap- 
pointments. A great part of the grapes were now quite ripe, as 
were all the peaches, some of which were as well-flavoured and juicy 
as peaches could be. We were accompanied by Maurice and his 
friend Bardoux. 

On our return from the vineyard Maurice took me the round of 
all the cafés and restaurants, and through all the carrefours of the 
village. We saw many old dames competing with steam in spinning 
both hemp and wool; and one man we found carrying on the same 
competition in weaving. The hand-made linen and sheeting of 
hemp is very soft and very durable: this, and the fact that some 
employment is thus given to those who would otherwise have none, 
enable the hand-spindle and the hand-loom still to survive in such 
places as Brenat. I have now seen the exterior of perhaps every 
house in the village, and the interior of several, and have made the 
acquaintance of the inmates of many. 

Maurice told me that his father’s produce of all kinds last year 
sold for more than 4,000 francs, that is for more than £160. As he 
pays no rent for his house, and has not to buy his wine, probably, 
with their economical habits and their great skill in making much 
out of little, the odd £60 would maintain the family. The £100, 
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then, may every year be nearly all saved. From what Hilaire him- 
self told me of the amount and market price of his produce I think 
Maurice’s figures below the mark. Savings, however, at the rate of 
£100 a year, invested in Government rentes, must soon make a 
peasant feel himself a prosperous man. France has more than 
five million fund-holders. To justify the £40 a year that Maurice is 
now costing his father for clothing, books, and schooling at the 
Clermont seminary, the good man’s savings must be consider- 
able. I see from the annuaire of the department that the seminary 
has a staff of twenty-five professors and masters. About sunset 
one of Maurice’s cousines passed in a tumbrel, driving a pair of 
oxen. She was twenty years of age, and very good-looking. He 
ran down-stairs, and into the road, to salute her. In this frequently- 
recurring performance one party is always passive. There is no 
reciprocity. At supper I had occasion to repeat the hackneyed 
saying, Pappétit vient en mangeant. ‘Pardon me,” said the boy, 
“that is not correct French. Appetite is the subject, but appetite 
does not eat. It is you who eat. It would be more correct to say, 
While one eats appetite comes.” His mother told him to rise from 
table and go into the village for something that was wanted. He 
seemed to hesitate. She repeated the order in a peremptory tone, as 
if she had made up her mind that it was for his good that her 
authority should never be questioned. He left the table to comply, 
on which the father remarked, ‘The boy does what he likes with 
me, but his mother he must obey.” 

Hereabouts a hectare sells for £240, and lets for £8—that is, not 
quite £120 and not quite £4 an acre. These are far above our 
figures for the price and rent of arable land. If our land were worth 
as much, the wealth of England would not be less. What creates 
the difference is the competition and the industry of a large class of 
peasant proprietors. This inferiority in the price of our land, plus 
£7,000,000 a year for the poor rate, plus £7,000,000 more for sugar, 
plus several more millions a year for eggs, poultry, butter, fruit, 
vegetables, &c., is part of the price we pay for our land system. 

In these peasant villages, as in the contiguous towns, it is very 
noticeable that the new houses are loftier, larger, and better built 
than the old ones. I remarked this to Hilaire: he assented, and 
added : ‘‘ But that is not all: we peasants now live better than the 
bourgeois did fifty years ago. At that time our chief food was black 
barley bread ; all of us now eat good wheaten bread, and we haveenough 
soup, wine, and cheese, and some meat. We are very prosperous. 
Our land has doutled its value. France is more than twice as rich 
as it was formerly. The bourgeois have sold their land to the pea- 
sants, and have now got the value of their land in trade and shares, 
which have for the most part been created by the prosperity of the 
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peasants; and the peasants have the land, which they have made 
twice as productive as it was before. All this rests on the peasants. 
If they could not have made so much out of the land they would 
not have given so much for it ; indeed, they would not have bought 
it, and then things would have remained as they were. If the 
number and prosperity of the peasants were diminished, in the same 
proportion would be diminished the population and prosperity of 
the towns. ll classes now flourish, because the peasants are nume- 
rous, industrious, and flourishing.” And this estimate of his of the 
prosperity of the peasants was no more than I had heard at Orleans, 
at Tours, in the Cantal, at Le Puy, at Clermont, and wherever I had 
been. In some of these places I had heard it from the peasants 
themselves and from tradesmen, and in every one of them from the 
priests, who I suppose have very good means for ascertaining the 
condition of their flocks. The almost stereotyped phrase was, ‘ The 
peasants are very rich.” 

Sept. 8, Sunday.—At 5 a.m. the blacksmith’s hammer was heard, 
and our breakfast showed that the chassewr baker of Brenat had 
heated his oven this morning. As, however, they did nothing 
after breakfast, this early work of theirs was in fact the alternative 
to lying in bed. I saw no work done to-day on the land. Madame 
went to early mass; she was pleased at hearing that I intended to 
go to high mass. She asked me if we had mass in England. I 
replied that in our form of the mass transubstantiation and the 
bodily presence were not taught; but if by those doctrines her 
Church meant ultimately the divinity of the Saviour, that was 
equally the foundation of both our Churches. Her pleasure was 
increased at hearing that the gulf between us was not so great as 
she had supposed. The next question was, “Is it true that the 
English are not baptized ?” 

In going to the fountain before breakfast with Maurice, we passed 
his grandparents’ house. He pressed me to go in: as it was not yet 
seven o’clock, I at first demurred. The old people, as they are 
living alone, had no bed in their best room; still they seemed to 
think that the bedroom was the proper reception-room, for they 
would have me go into that and take a seat at the table, while the 
old lady brought out two kinds of sweet wine from a clothes-press ; 
one was made from currants and the other from quinces. It was in 
vain for me to plead that it was only 6.30 a.m., and that I had not 
yet breakfasted ; I was obliged to take half a glass of each. The 
old soldier offered me his snuff-box with the deprecatory remark, 
“Women like these mixtures, which they have contrived themselves ; 
but the wine of the grape is the only true wine.” I complimented 
them on their upright figures and vigour. He replied, ‘‘ We never 
allow ourselves more than six hours’ sleep; with fresh air, that is 
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enough.” It is the custom here for the peasants in summer to 
allow themselves and their cattle in the middle of the day two 
hours’ rest. This allowance is sometimes in sunny and hot weather 
a little exceeded for the sake of the cattle. 

High mass was at ten o’clock. The church was entirely filled ; 
I did not see an empty place. The congregation were almost 
all women; they were well dressed for peasants ; some were good- 
looking ; there was a general appearance of health and strength. 
There were hardly more than a dozen men present; they, I was 
told, attend the early mass. The old grandfather had a seat in the 
chancel—a kind of pew—in which he gave me a place. In the 
middle of the service he offered me his snuff-box. Part of the office 
was sung by my host, Hilaire, and by another peasant. Hilaire’s 
deep bass, coming from his capacious chest, extinguished every other 
sound in the church. One part of the office was sung by a choir of 
women and girls. This, coming after Hilaire’s overpowering bass, 
was very pleasing. I suppose the dull, self-denying lives of the 
women in these villages makes the services of the Church very 
attractive to them. They never see anything so imposing as the 
interior of the church or so gorgeous as the priest’s dress; to look 
upon it must be a real pleasure to them. They never hear anything 
so soothing and elevating as the Church music, and it must be 
cheering to them to imagine the perfections and the sympathy of 
the saints. The old curé preached: throughout he never once 
hesitated for a word, but the familiar voice did not appear to have 
any very stirring effect on the congregation. 

After the service Maurice brought another of his young friends— 
a youth of about eighteen—to be presented to me. He was an 
orphan son of a late superintendent of some department in the sugar 
factory. He and four other youths from Brenat attend the Clermont 
Lycée, their destination being trade. I have already mentioned 
that Maurice and his friend Bardoux are being brought up at the 
seminary for the learned professions. These six are the recruits 
whom the peasants of Brenat are at present preparing for the higher 
careers of life. 

After dinner Hilaire told me that it was the general custom at 
Brenat for the peasants on Sundays to spend the time between dinner 
and supper at the cafés of the village, and as he was going to one, 
he invited me to accompany him. I told him I would join him later 
in the afternoon. At about four o’clock I went with Maurice and 
his friend Bardoux. We found Hilaire playing at dominoes. The 
café had two billiard rooms. In these rooms were about twenty- 
five men playing at dominoes, draughts, billiards, &c., and drinking 
wine and coffee, generally with the addition of a little cognac. There 
was much lively, good-humoured talk, but no boorishness. Almost 
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all wore the usual blouse: the manager of the sugar factory was one 
of the exceptions. I stayed about half an hour, and then went for 
a walk with Hilaire tosee his scattered parcels of land. Nothing could 
be more vigorous and cleaner than his lucerne and beet. Nota weed 
could be seen ; it appeared as if there was no seed left in the ground to 
produce weeds. This recalled to my recollection that I had recently 
been told by a farmer at home that it was useless to attempt to 
eradicate weeds, because the land itself generated their seeds; and 
by another that it was useless to attempt to clear off stones from the 
land for a similar reason: but here both the weeds and the stones 
had been got rid of, and the land was showing no capacity for gene- 
rating either spontaneously. 

The chief reason why lucerne, the oldest forage plant known to 
history, cannot be grown profitably in this country is that our 
land is too foul for this crop. It is so full of the seeds of weeds 
that their produce soon injures the lucerne, and the land becomes 
too foul to admit of the continuance of the crop. Hilaire has never 
possessed a share in anything. I suppose, however, that he has a 
good amount of Government stock. “Land,” he says, “is the best 
of all investments, because when revolutions occur, whatever else 
may be overthrown, the land remains; and besides, one may expect 
discoveries, such as railways and the making of sugar and spirits 
from beet, which will increase its value.” 

Madame has been to church four times to-day, and I have seen her 
in four different dresses. While I was sitting at the window in the 
early gloaming, watching the old women bringing home the sheep, 
and cows, and geese—always a pleasant sight—and thinking how 
primitive the sight was, and that though perhaps we might deem 
their employment very monotonous, it was a satisfaction to them to 
be useful still, M. Abbé arrived. He had evidently been expected. 
We had for supper beef-steaks, cold veal, and cold mutton—these, 
doubtless, because in an attempt I had made to describe the English 
Sunday, I had said that on that day many English families had a 
cold dinner—and then a roast fowl and salad. To-day we had no 
vegetables: among the peasants bread with their meat takes the 
place of our vegetables. We also had some pastry from Clermont. 
Hilaire produced his best wines. His old vintage of, I think, 1866, 
he said, was worth 2 francs a bottle. His Madeira more. His last 
year’s vintage, which I thought the most pleasing of the three, was 
worth only half a france a bottle. It resembled a light Burgundy, of 
which you might drink a bottle in tumblers. The good man estimated 
wine by its degrees of proof. At 8.30 Maurice brought out cards. 
Madame declined to play, preferring to put things to rights after 
supper. The stakes were sous. The game was new to me, so, giving 
that as a reason, I begged to be excused from joining in it. The 
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party broke up at ten. Something led Hilaire to affirm—and with 
some emphasis—that if a man did his duty, there was no reason why 
he should be afraid of God or of death. The abbé remarked that 
duty included the requirements of religion. Hilaire, more ener- 
getically than before, repeated himself, only substituting for duty 
what everyone would think a man ought to do; and adding, “ That 
is my immovable belief.” To this no reply was made. 

I saw nothing here to-day of the tawdry dresses we see so much 
of at home. Nor have I heard here, or at Clermont, or anywhere 
else during this excursion, a coarse jeer, or once witnessed an im- 
pudent staring gaze into a passing face. The lads of Brenat do not 
assemble on Sundays at its crossways and street corners for the hap- 
piness of indulging in these pastimes. Such instances of want of 
self-respect, and of respect for others, are not a growth of this soil. 

Sept. 9, Monday.—To-day we were to go to the fair of Manzat. 
Hilaire, as he would only have a half-day’s work on his land, was 
off at 4 a.m. Maurice was to be taken in the vehicle of the 
keeper of our café of yesterday, who was a relation of his. The 
daughter of the cafetier and another of his cousines were to accom- 
pany him. The cafetier pressed me to join his party, but I preferred 
going after dinner by rail with Hilaire. Breakfast was soon de- 
spatched, for Maurice could think of little but the fair. He was as 
happy as a lively imagination could make a lad of fifteen going to a 
fair with a napoleon in his pocket, and the expectation of appearing 
in a favourable light to several cousines. To save Madame the walk, 
I carried his breakfast to Hilaire. Our train was heavy with 
excursionists from the neighbourhood, which is very populous. We 
were soon at Vitric, and then had to walk about a mile to reach the 
fair; the road was crowded with vehicles and pedestrians. Many 
of the vehicles were of antique and nondescript kinds ; and one could 
not but be surprised that some of them had not long ago fallen to 
pieces. The fair was being held on the grounds of the Chateau of 
Manzat. Including a wood it covered about twenty acres. Nominally 
it was held for the sale of vats and barrels for the approaching 
vintage; but it was in reality as much a fair for horses, pigs, cows, 
and almost for everything peasants could require for their land, 
kitchen, wardrobes, or in their houses generally. It was also largely 
a pleasure fair. It is hard to estimate numbers, but we supposed 
that there were five thousand people on the ground. I was there 
three hours, and twice went the round of the drinking tents and of 
the open space in the wood, where those who had brought their own 
provisions were pic-nicking and dancing. There were no square 
dances; only round ones. I nowhere saw anyone the worse for 
wine, and no unmannerly behaviour. The dancing was conducted 
with perfect propriety: I was told that the tradition still remained 
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of the time when the nobility and peasantry had danced together. 
Now there are none but peasantry. I did not think the people at 
the fair as strong and good-looking as my friends at Brenat—pro- 
bably because the better class of peasants was not largely represented 
on the ground. We soon found Maurice and his party ; it consisted 
of the cafetier, his daughter, and two other of my young friend’s 
cousines. One of these, who resided at Vitric, was married, and her 
husband was with her. The cafetier was in his blouse; all the ladies 
wore black silk. Their conversation was easy and their manner 
unembarrassed. Towards sunset we left the fair for Vitric. The 
land we passed through was poor, some of it very poor, but the most 
was made of it. At Vitric we went to the house of the married 
couple. They lived with the wife’s father and mother. It was a 
better house than Hilaire’s, inasmuch as it had on the first-floor a 
small room for meals without a bed. The kitchen, barn, and stables 
were on the ground floor. We sat down to supper at seven—a large 
party. I supposed that we had been expected. The order of succes- 
sion was first soup—-not bread soup, but a kind of julienne—melon, 
a roast goose, veal cutlets, ragout of rabbit, cheese, grapes, peaches, 
a cake, and three kinds of wine. The old mother of the married 
lady did the cooking, and did not appear; we only saw her after- 
wards in the kitchen. The young wife and the cafetier’s daughter 
laid the table and did all the waiting. The former slipped off her 
silk dress as soon as she entered the house, and served the table in a 
cotton-plaid jacket and skirt. I did not see in these peasants any 
wish to appear in anything socially higher than a peasant. They do 
all the work of their houses, and are not ashamed to do it. When 
the stress of waiting was over, the ladies took their place at the 
table. When supper was nearly over, the master of the house, a 
peasant of sixty-five, who had just returned from his day’s work, 
joined the party in his blouse. From that time till we left, at near 
nine, his little grandchild was never out of his arms. I shall not 
soon forget the happy content of the child, and the happy smiles of 
the old man, as the two conversed together in their fashion. We 
returned to Brenat in the cafetier’s spring cart. We were a party of 
six. Our driver, Maurice, and his father sang for the latter part of 
the way to pass the time. The refrain of the most popular song was 
“The republic of the peasants.” We got back a little before ten 
o'clock. Madame was seated in front of her house with some of her 
neighbours. We could only thank her for the supper she had pre- 
pared for us. 

Sept. 10, Tuesday.—I was to leave this morning at seven for Paris. 
Maurice, while I was packing up, brought his mother into the room 
to aid him in insisting that I should take away with me, as souvenirs 
of my visit to Brenat, two of his prizes, which I had at times looked 
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into during the past week. For some time I resisted, but at last he 
thrust them into my portmanteau. The good woman then brought 
up a basket she had provided for my journey. It contained her best 
capon, a pair of her young pigeons, a loaf of white bread, a bottle of 
wine, and fruit. That I might not appear too ungracious I took a 
pigeon and a leg of the fowl. Hilaire and Maurice accompanied me 
to the station. The former would not hear of anyone else carrying 
my portmanteau. On the way we met the cafetier, who was lying 
in wait for us with another bottle of wine, and his good wishes for a 
pleasant journey. When the time for parting had come, Hilaire sped 
me on my way with the expression of the hope, on behalf of his 
friends and himself, that I might revisit Brenat. I, too, hoped that 
the future had that happiness in store for me. 

So ended my week with the peasants. I trust that the particulars 
of their manner of life, of their condition, and of themselves, which I 
have given, are such as will enable the reader to form for himself the 
picture that was presented to me. For this purpose there is needed 
somewhat of a prae-Raphaelite fulness and minuteness of detail, which 
alone in such a matter can be either useful or truthful. 

I would now remark, with reference, to the foregoing narrative, that 
the peasant with whom I resided was above the average of his 
brethren. Still he was a true and genuine peasant, and nothing but 
a peasant. He had never been anything else. He had never been 
out of the neighbourhood ; not even having served in the army, not 
having been strong enough for that in his youth. He had began 
life without any land. The fourteen acres he now owned he had 
acquired by his own labour and that of his wife. Those two did all 
the work their land required, with the exception of some assistance 
at harvest time. Nor had they any thought but of working on their 
land all their days, as long as their health and strength would permit. 
The same may be said, with only one exception, of all their relations 
and neighbours with whom I became acquainted: they cultivated 
their land with their own hands. The average size of properties at 
Brenat appears to be about five acres. I found that it was the general 
opinion that on five acres a family can live fairly well. Ifa peasant’s: 
land is not enough to require the whole of his time in its cultivation, 
he will then be able to do some work for others. The wages of the 
neighbourhood now are 2 frs. 50. cs., or 3 francs a day with food 
and wine. The cafetier’s time being required for his business, he 
cultivates his land with labour of this kind ; so do those who are too 
old to work any longer themselves, and are desirous of still keeping 
their land in their own hands. 

Of course, even a well-to-do peasant does not live as well all the 
year round as my entertainers did during the week I was their 
guest. I was satisfied, however, that they have a sufficiency of 
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good wholesome food well cooked. I could not but compare the 
latter advantage—and a very considerable one it is—with the bread 
and cheese, bread and dripping, badly cooked pork, with an occasional 
bit of fried or baked meat, of our people. The French peasant has 
several kinds‘of soup, several kinds of savoury vegetables, tender 
savoury ragouts, eggs, poultry, pork, cheese, and milk. Onions, the 
most muscle-forming of vegetables, and, as I have heard it put by a 
Frenchman, the foundation of scientific cookery, are little used by 
our people. More onions are grown and used in one French com- 
mune than in a dozen English parishes. As I have already noticed, 
what gives the French generally so much useful skill in cookery is 
the division of landed property which obtains amongst them. The 
way in which I was entertained was evidence not only that my 
hostess possessed this skill, but also to a certain extent of a good 
moral tone. Doubtless, she and her husband, like other peasants, 
valued the franc highly ; but it was clear that there was something 
else that they valued still more highly, and that was the pleasure of 
giving pleasure to those who treated them considerately. To set 
this pleasure above that of grasping a few francs is a degree of true 
and refined morality which no very large proportion of the working 
world has elsewhere reached. As the word morality has just been 
used, I would ask the reader to recall the evidence I had occasion to 
notice in an earlier part of this paper, of the respect shown for 
exposed property in these peasant-owned districts. 

Another advantage of the French system is that it enables the 
country to get on without a poor-law. Where property in land is 
much diffused and open to all, almost any one may secure a per- 
manent means of support: a poor-law, therefore, is not needed. But 
where the agricultural labourer is only a labourer, and in some way 
or other, no matter in what way, is shut off from attaining to pro- 
perty in land, a poor-law is absolutely necessary for his maintenance, 
because wages do not supply a permanent means of support. The 
land is the only permanent means of support, and if those who culti- 
vate it have not a share in the land itself, they must have a share in 
its produce; and that is just what our poor-law has for three hundred 
years given to our labourers, to the great cost of the landowners, and 
to the greater cost of the labourers, who have by its action been 
impoverished, degraded, and demoralised. An agricultural system, 
which in the social scale produces nothing much lower than the 
peasants I have been among, has certainly some primd facie claim on 
the attention of Englishmen. 

The French peasantry build on their own land their own homes, 
which, therefore, are substantially built, and are fairly adequate to 
the wants of the family. Fortunately for them they do not live in 
cottages built—perhaps run up, and maintained, if that word is not 
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often inapplicable—by speculators, or, at all events, by other people, 
whose object sometimes is to get as great a rent as possible for, and 
to spend as little as possible on, a tenement that another is to occupy. 
Family life is the main natural educator, and the first necessity for 
family life is the possession of: a home. But it may be questioned 
whether the word home is applicable to a house not always fit for a 
human habitation, held from week to week, so that the occupant of it 
may be ejected from it at any time ; and, therefore, for the pressingly 
needed improvement of which, however necessary such improvement 
may be for the family life, should he forbear to do anything, no one 
could blame him. 

One of the commonest arguments now adduced against peasant 
proprietorship is that the average produce of our large English 
wheat farms is greater per acre than that of the small peasant farms 
of France. I decidedly question this as respects land of equal good- 
ness. But that the total yield in France is less per acre than the 
total yield in England is, when rightly considered, a demonstration 
not of the inferiority, but of the superiority of the small culture. 
We only cultivate wheat on land that nature has well adapted. for 
that grain, but the French peasants cultivate it on all kinds of soil, 
on some of which it would originally have been impossible to have 
cultivated it, and which nothing but the mattock and the spade of 
the peasant proprietor, working for himself and on his own land, 
could have made capable of producing it. If this system enables 
large districts, in fact, a considerable portion of the whole country, 
to yield crops of wheat and of other kinds of produce, which other- 
wise would have yielded little, or nothing at all, it is no argument 
against peasant proprietorship that the yield of these districts lowers 
the average yield of the wholecountry. Many districts in Switzerland, 
and in other countries where peasant proprietorship obtains as well 
asin France, which nature left almost valuless, have been made more 
or less productive, many of them highly productive, by labour which 
none but peasant owners would or could have bestowed upon them. 
The only useful comparison, then, would be between the meadows, 
the orchards, and the corn-fields of these districts and the still existing 
condition of originally similar districts in this country. We have 
here precisely one of the great advantages of the natural system, 
that it ensures the whole of the surface of the country, wherever 
ingenuity and labour can effect it, being reclaimed, and turned to 
good account. We may also remark, now that we are on the 
subject of growing wheat, that although so large a proportion of the 
soil of France is devoted to the culture of the vine, the value of an 
average vintage at three half pence a pint is £50,000,000—another 
result mainly of peasant proprietorship—yet the French are able to 
produce in most years enough, and in some years more than enough, 
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_wheat for the consumption of their large population. This is a 
source of great wealth to them ; and also, as is obvious, gives them a 
much stronger position among other nations than they would other- 
wise hold. Their system enables them to extract from their own 
soil the chief of the necessaries of life. 

It is, however, worth while to take a glance at this system, 
regarded as a machinery for augmenting the material wealth of the 
country. Let us suppose an English parish of two thousand acres 
of arable land, and let us in imagination transfer it to the Limagne 
of Auvergne. Every acre would at once sell and let for more than 
it would have been sold and let-for in England. This is not unim- 
portant ; but there is another way of looking at this point—that of 
the accumulations which would be made from this area in England, 
and from the same area when transferred to the Limagne. The 
English owner of the two thousand acres, we know, would not pro- 
bably be saving anything from his rent. He would be rather an 
exceptional character if he were to do so. The labourers, also, we 
know, who cultivate the two thousand acres, if it were possible for 
them to save anything, can hardly be thought to have strong motives 
for attempting it ; at all events, as a matter of fact, so far are they 
from saving that they are a drag on the savings of other people. 
The case of the tenants in this respect is not quite so clear; still cf 
the great majority of them it may, I think, be said with truth that 
they are not making money; and of the class generally, that of late 
years they have been losing money. Now, again, suppose these two 
thousand acres transferred to the Limagne. The average size of 
properties there being taken at five acres, will give us a population of 
four hundred peasant families, but few of which we have good reasons 
for believing are not saving money. Each of these is piling up a 
growing heap of gold as a provision against age, sickness, and, as 
late events have shown, against the devastations of war, and also for 
the purpose of purchasing more land, a motive which we know is 
strongly felt where it can be acted on. Our system gives the 
country perhaps sixty families of labourers, many with grown-up 
sons, and several taking in lodgers; six or seven families of farmers ; 
and a landlord, or a part of a landlord, or it may be several land- 
lords; in all between four hundred to five hundred souls; not one of 
whom possibly is saving anything. The other system gives a popu- 
lation of two thousand, perhaps in about four hundred families, a 
great many of which families have saved more or less, and are year 
by year adding to their accumulations. If, one with another, they 
save, say, £10 a year, that will amount to £2 a year saved from 
every acre in the commune. Of course, if we could extend this to 
the whole country, it would amount to a saving, at the rate of 
English rents for arable land, of more than the rent of the whole 
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country. The unknown extent, however, to which it is really done is 
what explains the ability of the French peasantry to lend milliards to 
the State. 

Important as is the point just noticed, there is one of still greater 
importance. We are beginning to see that peasant proprietorship 
contributes to the material wealth of the country ; perhaps we shall 
eventually come to believe that it contributes perhaps quite as much 
to what may be called its human wealth. We cannot be far short 
of the truth in saying that it maintains on the spot a population of 
genuine cultivators four times as numerous as our system. Our 
comparatively small number of labourers are deeply tainted with the 
demoralization of pauperism. This degradation of humanity cannot 
be said to exist among the dense peasant population of the Limagne. 
They are, speaking of them as a body, honest, contented, hard- 
working, hardy, self-respecting, thrifty, and self-supporting. Such 
a population it is a great advaitage in many ways for the State to 
possess. They are its greatest wealth. 

In a country as rich as England we may be sure that considerable 
estates will abound under any modifications of our system ever likely 
to be adopted. All that is suggested is, that if we had, not neces- 
sarily the French system, but one which merely gave no more 
facilities and encouragement to the formation of territorial than of 
small properties, possibly then we might recover here and there the 


class of peasant proprietors that we lost long ago; a loss that no 
other country has sustained. It is a class which in all other civi- 
lised countries is largely contributing, as it did in the old world, to 
their wealth and strength, and to the well-being and happiness of a 
considerable portion of their population, and the want of which, as a 
balance to our large urban population, may some day be felt in this 
country. 


F. Baruam ZINCKE. 





THE PRINCIPLE OF COPYRIGHT." 


Irv is not the object of the present paper to discuss the many 
practical questions which have already been ably discussed in the 
pages of this Review, and which are discussed at length in the 
report of the Royal Commission, and in the evidence taken before 
them, e.g. “‘ What should be the length of copyright?” ‘To what 
subjects shall it extend?” ‘How shall it be enforced?” “Ought 
the law to be imperial, or is it a subject for colonial legislation ?” 


(1) Since the following pages were in type, an article upon the Report of 
the Commission has appeared in the Edinburgh Review, which I might be 
tempted to answer if I conld properly enter upon such a controversy. This I 
cannot do. I will on! say that the statements or insinuations which the 
article contains concerning the conduct of the Board of Trade, and concerning 
the part I am supposed to have taken, argue ignorance of the manner in 
which public business is conducted as well as of the facts of the case. 

So far as I can understand the Reviewer, the real cause of his attack 
upon me—indeed, I may say, of his article—is to be found in two, and two 
only of my statements, which are in substance as follows, viz.:—First, 
that when our authors and publishers (including the Reviewer himself) 
charge the United States and the Colonies with ‘‘ stealing,” with ‘‘ breach 
of Eighth Commandment,” and so forth, the parties charged with these 
heinous offences have, in the high prices charged for English books, a 
good answer; and that, until some security is given for the lowering of 
those prices, it is idle to attempt to extend our Copyright Law to any of 
these countries. Secondly, that in addition to the interests of the English 
author, of the American reader, and of the Canadian publisher, there is a 
further interest to be considered, viz. that of the public of the United Kingdom ; 
and that this interest is not fairly treated by an English law which, while it 
enables the English author to sell his volume, with a presumed profit, at a price 
of 3s. or 4s. to the Germans, the Americans, or the Canadians, supports him in 
refusing it to his own countrymen at home at a lower price than 16s. 

The first of these conclusions is one to which, in common probably with 
* most Englishmen, I was originally strongly opposed, and the truth of which I 
was compelled reluctantly to admit after a long discussion with Sir J. Rose. 
The second speaks for itself. 

It would be unbecoming in me to enter into further controversy in defence of 
these propositions. But I shall certainly not retract them; and if the brilliant 
rhetoric in which the Edinburgh Reviewer clothes what he supposes me to have 
said to the Commission should lead anyone to read in the dull official prose of 
the Blue Book what I really did say, I shall be most grateful to him. As 
the Blue Book has neither Index nor Table of Contents, I will mention that 
my evidence on the above points is to be found in the replies to questions 
3,928—3,933 ; and that the very searching cross-examination, which extended 


over three days, is to be found in questions 4,867 to 5,218, 5,277 to 5,387, and 
5,800 to 5,893.—T. H.F. 
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“What should be our attitude in respect of copyright towards the 
great English-speaking nation on the other side of the Atlantic ?” 

Questions such as these, though they involve many points of much 
difficulty, may, and probably will, be settled by Parliament without 
pronouncing any decision on the conflicting principles which lie at 
the bottom of the subject. But ultimate principles have, neverthe- 
less, their own importance, and it is scarcely possible to argue one 
of the above practical questions thoroughly out, without considering 
on what basis the law of copyright rests. 

At the present moment, when the extension of copyright through 
the medium of international treaties, the spread of the English 
language throughout the world, the growth of colonies, which, 
whilst they demand English literature, insist on having it on terms 
suitable to their own condition, and, above all, the changing rela- 
tions of our own authors and publishers to the publishers and 
readers of the United States, are altering the conditions under 
which literature has hitherto existed; it is specially desirable to 
take a new point of departure, and to make sure, so far as is possible 
in human affairs, of the general course of our voyage and the port 
towards which we are steering. 

There are at present two Sistine and opposite theories on the 
subject of copyright. Neither of them is consistent with the exist- 
ing state of the law; nor is it likely that either of them will prevail 
in practice to the exclusion of the other. 

Copyright, or thé right to copy, is, in fact, a power of preventing 
others from copying. It has derived its importance from the 
facilities for copying created by the invention of printing. It has 
since the date of that invention existed in most civilised countries ; 
and in most, if not all, it has existed subject only to certain limita- 
tions. According ‘to one of the two theories I have referred to, it 
ought to be subject to no limitations. According to the other it 
ought not to exist at all. 

According to the first of these theories, the author of a published 
book, a picture, a statue, a song—in short, of any intellectual idea 
to which he has given form—has, after as well as before publication, 
an absolute right, not only to the actual physical object which he 
produces, but to the form of that object; and this right is as un- 
qualified in its nature, extent, and duration as that of any owner of 
any property whatever. The logical consequence of this theory is, 
that any one who uses, adopts, or imitates that form without leave 
of the author must be guilty of theft ; and any one who, in imitating, 
alters it, must be guilty of injury to property. Further, according to 
the theory in question, this right exists in the nature of things, and 
the law of any nation which fails to recognise it is as defective and 
barbarous as the law of a nation which omits to punish ordinary theft. 
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According to the second of these theories, the author has no right 
over his idea or over the form of his idea after it has left his own 
mind or his own closet and has once been given to the public. It 
then becomes the property of the world, and all men may adopt, 
imitate, and use it in any way which their interest and convenience 
require. To restrain them from doing so is unjust, because it inter- 
feres with natural freedom of action ; and inexpedient, because it pre- 
vents, or limits the enjoyment and multiplication of that which is 
useful to men. 

To quote authorities would take up much space, but it may be 
mentioned that the first of these theories will be found to be stated or 
implied in the language of those literary advocates of copyright who, 
reaping little benefit, or less benefit than they expect, from the large 
sale of their works in the United States and in the colonies, have for 
many years been in the habit of uttering against the governments, 
publishers, and readers of those countries loud and indignant re- 
proaches. It will be found also in the evidence given by Messrs. 
Huxley, Tyndall, and Herbert Spencer to the Royal Commission.’ 
The second theory is less fortunate in the number and ability of its 
advocates, as might be expected from the fact that the interests 
which it would promote being the interests of consumers, are less 
concentrated, and therefore less active and outspoken, than those of 
the producers. Moreover, in this case authors are, from the nature 
of the case, the principal witnesses, and they are of course interested 
witnesses. Printed controversy is therefore, on the whole, one-sided. 
The man who wrote the inscription concerning his battle with the 
lion was not a good authority as between men and lions. Writers 
are not good authorities as between themselves and readers. I may 
refer, however, for what is to be said against copyright, to Louis 
Blane’s Organisation du Travail (Brussels, Hauman et Cie., 1845), and 
to two pamphlets on copyright by Carey, the veteran economist and 
protectionist writer of America (Hurd and Houghton, New York, 
1868, and Baird, Philadelphia, 1872). 

The arguments on both sides will be found in the debates on the 
Bills of Serjeant Talfourd and Lord Mahon in 1841 and 1842, and 
are well stated in two reports on international copyright to the 
Senate of the United States, the one by Mr. Clay in 1837, and the 
other by Mr. Morrill in 1873. These reports are both given in 
Morgan’s Law of Literature, vol. ii. pp. 63 to 78. But those who 


(1) It is a remarkable illustration of the effect of a theory on a powerful intellect that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer regards any attempt to qualify the absolute monopoly of the copy- 
right owner as an interference, not only with rights of property, but with the doctrines 
of Free Trade. So completely has the right of the author filled his mind, that he 
seems to have forgotten that in order to have the full benefit of freedom of trade there 


must be freedom in production as well as in consumption, of supply as well as of 
demand. 
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wish to examine the subject at length, and to see what arguments 
legal ingenuity can bring to bear on the subject, will do well to con- 
sult the elaborate judgments in the old cases of Millar v. Taylor and 
Donaldson v. Beckett, in the 4th vol. of Burrow’s Reports, and in the 
later case of Jeffreys v. Boosey, in the 4th vol. House of Lords Cases. 
Amid a great deal which is purely historical, and many subtle and 
profitless discussions of far-fetched legal analogies, there is much 
which still throws light.on the present conflict of opinion. 

It is the object of this paper to summarise so much of these argu- 
ments as has still living interest for us, giving first the case of the 
extreme supporters of copyright, and afterwards that of its extreme 
opponents. 

The case of the supporters may be stated as follows :— 

“‘ Whatever be the origin or object of property, all will agree that 
there is no title more sacred than that which is founded on labour. 
The work of a man’s hands is his own, and he is protected in its use 
and enjoyment by all the safeguards which law can devise. With- 
out him it would not have existed, and his right to it is peculiar and 
absolute. He, and no other, can use it, keep it, consume it, or part 
with it. It is his in a sense which even those who attack other forms 
of property admit and vehemently defend. If this is true of the 
work of a man’s hands, is it not, or ought it not, to be equally true 
of the far more valuable work of his brains? If the right of the 
labourer or the artisan to the corn which he grows, to the cloth 
which he manufactures, to the house which he builds, is sacred and 
absolute, if any one who attempts to rob him of it or to interfere 
with his exclusive enjoyment of it is a trespasser and a thief, ought 
we not to maintain in an equally absolute manner the exclusive right 
of the philosopher, the poet, the novelist, or the historian to the 
work which he produces—a work which is the result of efforts far 
more intense, more exalted, and more self-sacrificing than those of 
the labourer or the artisan? But, since the invention of printing, 
this right is valueless if others are at liberty to copy the book, and 
therefore the right to the book necessarily carries with it the right 
to prevent others from copying it. This right to prevent copying is 
therefore, in natural justice, absolute, indefeasible, and perpetual, and 
the limitations to which the laws of all countries have subjected it 
are, if looked at fairly and philosophically, altogether indefensible. 

“The right to prevent copies of a published book being taken is, our 
opponents say, something new and unknown to the law. Such an 
argument is a strange one, when the right has existed for centuries 
in this country, and exists in some form or other in most if not in 
all other civilised countries. But if legal analogies are asked for, it 
is easy to suggest them. If I sell a house, I can attach a covenant 
to it which will prevent the purchaser and his assigns from using it 
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except in the way and for the purpose mentioned in the covenant ; and 
so, when an author sells his book, he can and does sell it, subject to an 
implied covenant or condition that it shall not be copied or imitated, 
either by the purchaser or by any one into whose hands it may | 
come. 

“Tf this be so, it is scarcely necessary to consider the special interest 
of the public in this particular form of property. The same princi- 
ples which have induced society to protect property generally, ought 
to induce them to protect this species of property without further 
inquiry as to its special utility. But as a matter of fact books are 
the teachers of mankind ; they occupy the place of the prophet, of the 
priest, of the professor, of the minstrel. They have a value which 
belongs to no other product of human labour. Society is in its own 
interest specially bound to encourage their production. But there is 
no way in which this can be done so well as by giving the writers 
absolute and perpetual control over the reproduction of their books. 
They are not too well paid already. Those who write the best books 
seldom get an early or a rapid sale, and their works under the pre- 
sent law cease to yield them or their families any return just at the 
time when the public learn to appreciate and buy them. 

“Nor is there any fear of exorbitant prices. In the case of books, 
as of other things, it will be found that a large sale at a moderate 
price brings larger net profits than a small sale at a high price ; and 
in addition to this, the competition, possible if not actual, of one 
book with another will always prevent an exorbitant price being 
obtained for any one book. 

“ Not only, then, has the public the same interest in protecting the 
creations of authorship, which it has in protecting other forms of 
property, but it has a much greater interest; and public utility, no 
less than justice to the author, requires that copyright shall be 
absolute, indefeasible, and perpetual. 

“The case might well be left here. But there is another point of 
view in which it is only just to the author, as well as important to 
the public, that he should have complete control over his productions. 
If other persons are at liberty to reproduce his books without his 
leave, or the leave of those in whose charge he places them, they 
may be reproduced with errors, imperfections, and omissions which 
would injure his reputation and destroy their value. An author is 
constantly adding, correcting, improving ; sometimes he changes his 
mind altogether, and desires to withdraw what he has previously 
uttered as feeble, false, or injurious. With a law which gives to 
him and his representatives absolute control over reproduction, he 
can secure the issue to the public of those works only which his 
more mature taste and opinions approve. Without such a law, the 
public may be induced to buy and read editions of his books, not 
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only imperfect and possibly garbled, but containing thoughts and 
opinions which his riper judgment leads him to suppress. 

“ Nor is the author’s claim less strong when looked at as a matter 
of history. In the legal discussions which followed the passing of 
the first English statute of copyright—that of Anne—it was clearly 
proved and established that according to the common law of England, 
authors and their assigns enjoyed absolute and perpetual copyright. 
The weight of judicial opinion in the course of these discussions was 
distinctly in favour of the continuance of that right, even after the 
passing of the statute; and but for an accident, which in the 
highest court of appeal silenced England’s greatest lawyer (Lord 
Mansfield), it would then have been settled, and would now be the 
law of the British Empire, that the statutes of copyright only add a 
remedy to those given by the common law, but do not limit the per- 
petual and absolute right which that law had always given. 

“‘ Therefore, as a matter of natural right, of public expediency, of 
legal analogy, and of history, copyright ought not only to exist, but 
it ought to be made perpetual.’’ 

The case thus made for perpetual and absolute copyright appears 
to be a strong one. Let us hear what can be said in support of the 
theory that there ought to be no copyright at all. 

“ All rights to property rest on grounds of public expediency ; 
if, therefore, the new form of property, which we call copyright, 
does not satisfy this test, it ought not to exist, however strong the 
analogies between it and other forms of property. But it is not 
necessary to raise this question ; the analogy between copyright and 
other forms of property does not exist. What is copyright? It is 
not the right to ideas or to the form in which ideas are clothed. 
These, we all admit, are the exclusive property of him with whom 
they originate, so long as he chooses to retain them. He is, and 
ought to be, protected in the absolute and exclusive use of them, so 
long as he does not give them to the public. Noone can compel 
him to publish them, and unless he publishes, any other person who 
may havejobtained possession of them is, and ought to be, prevented 
from publishing them. No one, so far has the law been carried, 
may even publish a description of the unpublished book of another. 
And when the author has published, the actual book which he 
publishes is, and ought to be, his own chattel. Any one who takes 
it without his permission is guilty of theft. So far, a book stands 
on exactly the same footing as other property, and is, and ought to 
be, protected in the same way. It is here that copyright begins. 
Copyright is a right to prevent all other persons from imitating and 
reproducing that which the author has already given to the public. 
This is the right to which we object. 


(1) Sir Louis Mallet, in the paper he has appended to the Report of the Commission, 
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« Let us consider this a little more closely. The essence of a book 
lies in the facts or ideas embodied in it; it is the fact or idea rather 
than the form which is in the highest degree important, original, 
and peculiar to the author. If the argument for absolute copyright 
is good for anything, it proves that the author has, or ought, if the 
law could give it him, to have the same sort of control over the 
facts which he has collected, the conclusions which he has derived 
from them, and the ideas to which he has given utterance, as the 
maker of a ball of cotton or of a pound of sugar, has over the cotton 
or the sugar. He ought to be able to control the dissemination of 
his facts, his conclusions, his ideas, and to make any charge he 
pleases for the use or adoption of them by others. But this is 
absurd. Facts once collected are admitted to be the property of the 
world. Conclusions, thoughts, ideas, cannot be so controlled and 
charged for. Unlike physical products of labour, they are capable 
of unlimited extension. Nay, they derive their value from the 
number of other minds which receive und are affected by them. 
Laws which are applicable to objects of consumption have no appli- 
cation to knowledge, thoughts, and feelings. 


‘« ¢ Tracera-t-on des bornes a cette consommation intellectuelle, qui se nomme 
la publicité. Une idée qui est consommée ne disparait pas encore au coup; 
elle grandit, au contraire, elle se fortifie, elle s’étend a la fois et dans le temps, 
et dans l’espace. Donnez-lui le monde pour consommateur, elle deviendra 
inépuisable comme la nature et immortelle comme Dieu.’ ”? 


“Imagine a claim to exclusive property in the observations of 
Tycho Brahe, in the laws of Kepler, in the theory of gravitation, in 
the facts collected by Humboldt or Cuvier, in the observations and 
theories of Darwin or Joule. Still further, try to conceive a 
monopoly in the philosophy of Locke or Berkeley, or in the teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount. The conception is not only impossible, 
it is monstrous. The claim to exclusive property in the products of 
the mind fails, therefore, where, if it were sound, it ought to be 
strongest. Property in knowledge or in ideas is an absurdity. As 
a matter of fact, the law has never attempted to protect the exclu- 
sive use of facts or ideas. It has only protected, and can only 
protect, the form of words in which the fact or the idea is clothed. 
It is the dress, not the figure, which is the subject of copyright 


suggests a further distinction between copyright and other forms of property. In the 
case of other forms of property, the reason for giving an exclusive title to the owner is 
that there is a natural scarcity of the article—that the demand exceeds the supply. All 
that want it cannot have it; the law must, therefore, decide who shall have it, and 
protect him in the enjoyment of it. But in the case of copyright there is no such 
natural scarcity ; a book might be reproduced indefinitely if it were not for copyright. 
In other cases it is a natural scarcity which is the cause of property; in the case of 
copyright we create artificial scarcity for the purpose of establishing property. 
(2) Louis Blanc, Organisation du Travail, p. 233. Brussels. 
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law. Original thought and observation, the highest form of mental 
labour, go unprotected, whilst literary manufacture, a very inferior 
product of the intellect, alone obtains protection. 

“But it will be said that in a work of art form and substance 
cannot be thus distinguished, that they are indissolubly united as 
body and soul, and that in protecting this form protection is given 
to the essence and substance of the artist’s work. This may, no 
doubt, be true of the best poems, and of some other forms of litera- 
ture which approach good poems in excellence of form. But these 
are precisely the works which are not written for money, and which 
would be written with or without copyright. The great bulk of 
literature, as it now exists, is of a very different kind, and has no 
pretence to that union of original thought and feeling with para- 
mount excellence of form which distinguishes the highest works of 
genius. 

“Nor does analogy help the theory. The law of copyright is a 
law to prevent imitation or reproduction ; and, with the exception 
of the law of patents and the law which protects designs in manu- 
facture, there is nothing in the laws of civilised nations of a similar 
character. In neither of these cases is the protection given to 
inventors nearly so ample as that given to authors by the present 
law of copyright ; and it is needless to say that the very principle 
of the law of patents is seriously doubted by many capable thinkers. 
An attempt has been made to bring copyright within the scope of 
legal analogy by suggesting that it merely gives effect to a condition, 
implied on the sale of every copy of a published book, to the effect 
that the purchaser shall not use it for the purpose of imitation or 
reproduction. This suggestion is as fictitious as it is ingenious. 
A chattel going about the world with an implied covenant by every 
one who, with or without consideration, gets possession of it, that he 
will not imitate it, would certainly be a legal novelty ! 

“Tn fact, all analogy is against any restriction upon imitation or 
reproduction. We live by imitation. Words, thoughts, and ac- 
tions, when uttered or done, pass into the common domain. It is 
thus that human life is carried on, and it is thus that mankind pro- 
gresses. ‘T'o put a check on the reproduction of that which mankind 
find to be valuable, useful, pleasurable, is to put a check on human 
progress. 

“‘ Nor does history help the case of absolute copyright. In the 
early days of copyright, authors were little thought of. If copyright 
was ever perpetual and absolute in this country (and the history of 
the law in other countries will probably be found to be similar), it 
was so in the hands of the members of a privileged trading guild, to 
whom the monopoly of printing and publishing was given on the 
condition that they should act as literary policemen to the Govern- 
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ment and the Church. Repression of heresy, schism, and sedition, 
and not the benefit of authors, were the motives which led the 
governments of the Tudors and the Stuarts, and their not unworthy 
successors in this respect, the Long Parliament, to create the privi- 
leges of the Stationers’ Company, and the rules and restrictions which 
roused Milton to write his Areopagitica. If the authors of the present 
day wish for the laws of our ancestors, such as they were before the 
present copyright statutes, they must be content to accept privilege, 
monopoly, censorship of the press, and public licensing. When 
these came to an end, and were succeeded by the statutes of Anne, 
the old privileges of copyright came to an end also. It is idle to 
question the authority of the great case of Donaldson v. Beckett, 
which decided this point. Whatever may have been the authority 
of the judges who took an opposite view, that decision would, if it 
had not fairly represented the opinions of the public and of Parlia- 
ment, have been altered by subsequent legislation. Its acceptance 
for two centuries is a sufficient answer to all objections. 

“Tf, then, the claim of the author to a property in his published 
works finds no justification in principle or in history, is it to the 
interest of the public that it should exist? It is for the interest of 
the public that books should be written. But what the public want 
or ought to want are a few books, and those good and cheap. The 
effect of a system of copyright is to give us many books, and those 
bad and dear. 

“The best writers do not write for money ; the best books would 
have been written had there been no copyright. They are written 
because the author has something to say, not because he is induced 
by want of money to try to say something. These are the books 
which really help, teach, and guide mankind ; and, under the present 
system, their diffusion and their influence are checked by the com- 
petition of books which are written only to suit the booksellers and 
catch the popuiar taste. 

“A book of deep and original thought will stand little chance 
against a popular exposition of the same opinions by a skilled literary 
hack. Wordsworth would have been in more hands had there been 
no Pollok’s Course of Time. Walter Scott, Miss Austen, and George 
Eliot, popular as they are, would be much more widely read if they 
were not displaced by a number of vulgar and trashy novelists, whose 
only merit is that they spice strongly enough to fill the circulating 
libraries. A flimsy book of personal adventure in a foreign country 
by an athletic traveller, especially when it hits the prejudice of the 
moment, has tens of thousands of readers; whilst a deep, thoughtful, 
and laborious book, containing a really trustworthy account of the 
same country, is comparatively neglected. 

“Tn fact the author, like the priest or the teacher whose place he 
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is filling, ought to be above his audience. The tendency of the 
present commercial system is to degrade him to their level, and to 
reward most munificently, not those who do the best service, but 
those who pander to the follies and vices of the greatest number. 
Supply and demand is out of place here; much more a system like 
that of copyright, which intensifies the evils of commercial influence 
upon authorship by superadding monopoly. 

“Further, assuming books to be good, the system of copyright 
makes them much dearer than they would be without it, and dearer 
than they need be in order to remunerate the author. 

‘Monopoly is an evil, not simply because it enables the seller to 
fix a price without any reference to the cost of production, but 
because it enables and induces him to throw a charge on the pur- 
chaser which is out of all proportion to the profit he himself makes 
by it; and which is not only felt as a burden by those who pay it, 
but limits the sale and usefulness of the book. If an author can 
make ever so small an increase of profit to himself by selling one 
hundred copies at £1, instead of by selling two hundred at 10s., he 
will choose the former alternative. He will be scarcely the better, 
but the public will be much the worse. The few extra pence or 
shillings which the author gains are a small matter and need not be 
grudged to him. But the high price and the limitation of sale 
caused by the monopoly privilege are serious evils. 

‘It is true that the general course of trade shows that, even with 
monopoly, low prices and large sales may be more profitable than 
high prices and limited sales; but it is a truth which monopolists 
are very slow to discover. 

‘“‘ The works of the great German authors, Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
and others were copyright until 1867, and the editions were few and 
expensive. Immediately on the termination of copyright the market 
was flooded with new editions, and it is estimated that within a few 
years there were a million of German families in possession of these 
great works who had before been unable to buy them. 

“ According to Mr. Carey, two hundred thousand copies of 
Macaulay’s History of England had in 1872 been sold in the United 
States at 4s. a volume. If sold at American copyright prices they 
would have been at least 10s. a volume, and the sale instead of being 
two hundred thousand would probably have been twenty thousand. 

‘“‘Of one of Dickens’s works he says that one million copies were 
circulated in the States at a few cents per copy. At ordinary copy- 
right prices they would have been 2s. per copy. But not more than 
fifty thousand would have been sold at that price, yielding author 
and publisher together about £2,000 profit. So that for (say) £1,000 
paid to the author, the United States readers would have been de- 
prived of nine hundred and fifty thousand copies. Mr. Carey, it is 
to be remembered, had been a publisher himself. 
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“The above would be true if the author were the only person con- 
cerned. But, in fact, looked at as a matter of £ s. d., the author’s is 
the smallest part of the affair. He is a partner with the publisher, and 
by far the principal part of the cost and of the price goes in payments 
of a purely commercial character. A large proportion of these pay- 
ments is for agency, advertisements, and other expenses of the kind 
which have nothing to do with authorship, or even with the cost of 
physical production, and which are simply ordinary trade means for 
pushing a sale. It is probably little exaggeration to say that out of 
every shilling that the public pay for a book, one penny goes to the 
author, fivepence for paper, printing, and binding, and the remain- 
ing sixpence, or one-half, to the agencies for distribution. It is to 
a partnership of this kind that the privilege of copyright is given; 
and the larger part of the profits made by it go to encourage a 
system of advertising and commission, in which not only have 
neither public nor authorship any interest, but which is actually 
mischievous by forcing into sale numerous and bad books. 

“Under these circumstances, copyright not only degrades author- 
ship by making it a matter of trade, but it adds to these evils the 
evil of monopoly, high price, and limited supply from which other 
trades are free. It tends to make books bad, numerous, and dear, 
and is therefore opposed to the best interests of the public. 

“Further, the number of readers and buyers is constantly increas- 
ing, especially in the English-speaking world, and the prices of books 
ought consequently to diminish. Is this the case? English copy- 
right books are still published at 18s. a volume, and American 
copyrighted books are if anything dearer. Bibles, Shakespeares, 
Wordsworths, are sold at a shilling a piece; but Macaulay’s Life 
costs 30s.” It is a peculiarly unfortunate time at which to press for 
extension of copyright privileges. To extend the monopoly of sale 
in duration, at a moment when natural circumstances are extending 
it in area, is surely far from reasonable. 

*‘The remuneration now paid by American publishers to some 
English authors, and the success of English books in America, seem 

(1) The following are the results of a comparison of the prices of a large number of 
English and American books, given to the Royal Commission— 

The cheapest editions of popular books are much cheaper where there is no copyright. 


In books for which there is a large demand, the number and variety of editions is 
less where copyright exists than where it does not. 

The difference in price between copyrighted and non-copyrighted books is greater in 
the earlier than in the later editions of the same books. 

The fact that there is no copyright does not prevent the issue of expensive editions. 
Where there are the cheapest there are also the most expensive editions. 

Where copyright does not interfere, English books are cheaper than American books. 

(2) Since this paper was written, a smaller and cheaper edition has this year been 
published at 12s., selling price about 9s.; the American handsome octavo edition was 
published in 1876 at 18s.; and the Tauchnitz edition, copyright, but not allowed to 
come into England, was published in 1876 at 6s. 8d. 
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to show that if books are published by the author at a price which 
suits the market, it needs no copyright to give him fair remunera- 
tion. For instance, King’s International Series contains works by 
authors of different nationalities, many of whom can have no copy- 
right in America. It is published and sold in both countries at an 
uniform scale of prices, and of its selling price twenty per cent. is 
paid to all its authors. Further, it is admitted by some English 
authors of eminence that their remuneration in the United States, 
where they have no copyright, has been as liberal as that which 
they obtain in this country, where they have it.’ 

“Tt is stated as a further argument for the absolute control of the 
author over his work, that it is necessary in his interest and in that 
of the public that he should be able to withhold or withdraw what 
he has written. But this claim, considered as a matter of the 
author’s right, falls with the notion that he has an absolute right 
over his published opinions. That which a man has written is gone 
from him ; it is no longer his own; and he has no more right to pre- 
vent its dissemination than he has to put a stop to the effect of his 
spoken words or of his actions. Nor is it in the public interest that 
he should be able to do so. His later opinions may be right and his 
early opinions may be wrong, his corrections may be improvements, 
the editions he desires to sell may be the best; but also they may 
not, or, if they are, the very change may have its own interest. At 
any rate, it is for the public to choose. If authorship is to bea 
matter of trade, let the taste of the public, not the wish of the 
author, determine which of his editions they shall buy. To enable 
an author, much more his successors, to withdraw, garble, and con- 
trol what he has written would be a real evil to mankind. Virgil 
wished to suppress his Zineid; Racine might, in his old age, under 
the influences of religion, have destroyed his plays. It would have 
been a misfortune in the history of human thought if Sir C. Lyell 
had withdrawn from the world that chapter on the Antiquity of Man, 
the recantation of which does so much credit to his candour. 

“Tf indeed an author is misrepresented—if works said to be his 
are published in such a form as to injure him in influence, in reputa- 
tion, or in purse—he ought to have, and has, a remedy under a totally 
different branch of law. But it is not necessary for this purpose 
that he should have an absolute property in that which he has given 
to the public, or that he or his successors should be able to withdraw 
and destroy it. 

“Under these circumstances, copyright, considered as the right of 
the author, has no sound foundation, whilst in respect of the public 
interest it is injurious. Not only ought it not to be extended, it 
should cease to exist.” 


(1) See Mr. Herbert Spencer’s evidence before the Royal Commission. 
VOL. XXIV. N.S. 3M 
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The above is an attempt to state as fairly as I can both sides of this 
controversy; and I have taken especial pains to set out fully the 
views of opponents of copyright, because, partly from natural sym- 
pathy with ill-paid authors, partly because authors have so many 
facilities for telling their own tale, the views of those who object to 
copyright do not always meet with full consideration. 

Each one will draw his own conclusion from the above argu- 
ments. But it will probably be the opinion of most disinterested 
persons that the opponents of copyright are successful in dis- 
posing of any abstract, absolute, or perpetual right of the author 
to control the reproduction of his works, and that they have also 
proved that the system of remunerating authors by copyright is 
an imperfect one—that it has a tendency to encourage bad 
writers at the expense of good ones, and to make books dearer to the 
public than they need be. What they fail to show is that books 
would be written without the prospect of remuneration, or that if 
copyright were abolished there is any other mode of paying authors 
which is not open to greater objections. As Mr. Leslie Stephen says 
(Half-hours in a Library) : “The truth seems to be simple. No good 
work is done when the one impelling motive is the desire of making 
money ; but some of the best work that has ever been done has been 
indirectly due to the impecuniosity of the labourers. When a man is 
empty, he makes a very poor job of it in straining colourless truth from 
his hard-bound brains; but when his mind is full to bursting, he may 
still require the spur of a moderate craving for cash to induce him to 
take the decisive plunge.” Copyright probably helps to effect this, 
even in the case of works of genius and imagination. The bulk o1 
literature, however, and even of really useful literature, at the present 
day does not consist of works of genius. When it is good, sound, 
useful, plodding work, done, like that of the lawyer or physician, not 
simply or solely from internal impulse, but because it is wanted, and 
because, being wanted, men will pay for it, remuneration is there- 
fore necessary. It is true that the present practice of American 
publishers shows that fair remuneration will in some cases be paid by 
publishers without copyright, but it is by no means clear that without 
copyright such remuneration would be adequate. As regards other 
modes of payment, it is not necessary, in this country at any rate, 
seriously to consider such proposals as those which Louis Blanc has 
made for remunerating authors by a species of State rewards and 
salaries; although, when we consider that in the Church and in the 
University the ministers of religion and teachers, whose original 
functions authors are now fulfilling, are still paid in this way, Louis 
Blanc’s proposals may deserve something more than a sneer. Imper- 
fect as the trade system is, it is probably better than any species of 
patronage, whether of Government, of princes, or of peers, and it is 
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at any rate the only system which is likely to prevail amongst 
English-speaking people. In this point of view the law of copy- 
right is a creation of expediency. To use Macaulay’s words, “It is 
good that authors should be remunerated, and the least exception- 
able way of remunerating them is by monopoly. Yet monopoly is 
an evil. For the sake of the good we must submit to the evil, but no 
longer and no further than is necessary for securing the good.” A 
great step is gained by adopting this view. If copyright is justifiable 
only as a means of encouraging authorship, and not as a matter of 
right, and if it is admitted to be open to many objections and dangers, 
we are free to impose limitations upon it, and to take all possible 
steps to guard against these objections and dangers. What these 
steps and limitations should be, are questions beyond the scope of 
this article. It may, however, be useful to point out in the fewest 
possible words what are the special circumstances of the law of copy- 
right at the present moment, which give fresh and living interest to 
this old discussion. 

English law requires, in order to give British, i.e. Imperial, copy- 
right, that a book shall be published, and first published, in Great 
Britain. It does not even allow publication in a British colony to 
give that right. A foreign or a colonial author can, however, by 
publishing in Great Britain, obtain Imperial copyright. 

But England has, as is well known, copyright treaties with most 
of the countries of Europe. Her authors can, by means of these 
treaties, obtain copyright in France or Germany, and, strange to 
say, they are enabled by a very peculiar and stringent English law, 
to prevent readers in England from getting the copyrighted books 
which they themselves publish abroad by virtue of these treaties. 

England has no copyright treaty with the United States, and 
English authors cannot get copyright in that country; but her 
authors get a certain amount of remuneration from United States 
publishers, partly out of liberality and a sense of justice, partly from 
more commercial considerations. But United States editions, like 
other foreign editions, are excluded from this country. 

Canada has been supplied from the United States market under 
a condition, hitherto unfulfilled, that a royalty shall be paid 
to the English author. But Canada is now claiming the right 
to publish English books; and the English law, as it now stands, 
not only forbids republication of an English copyrighted book 
in Canada without the leave of the author, but prevents publica- 
tion in Canada by the author himself from giving copyright in 
England. By a recent Act, Canada has enabled English authors to 
publish in Canada for the Canadian market, and has undertaken in 
the case of books so published to prohibit the introduction of United 
States reprints into Canada; and, strange to say, in sanctioning 
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this Act, the Imperial Parliament has taken the step of excluding 
the books which the author himself thus publishes in Canada from 
the English market. 

Authors and publishers, as we have seen, complain that the present 
law of copyright does not carry far enough their absolute right of 
property. But it may be asked whether there is, or ever has been, 
any law concerning any other species of property which enables its 
owner to sell it at one price in his own country and at a lower price 
in another country, and then, by the stringent intervention of a 
customs system, to keep the lower-priced article out of the hands of 
his own countrymen at home. 

Under these circumstances, it is sufficiently obvious, to free- 
traders at any rate, that there are certain steps which would greatly 
benefit all parties. 

1. Putting aside the question of author’s copyright, there should be 
the utmost possible freedom in all that part of the business which is 
purely commercial. Authors and their readers, whether in England 
or America, are alike interested in getting the best paper-makers, 
printers, binders, and publishers on the lowest terms. No book 
ought to be excluded from any market or from any privileges on 
the mere ground that it is printed, bound, or published in or out of 
any particular country. On these grounds, our own law, which 
refuses copyright to works published out of this country, and the 
proposals which have often been made to give copyright in the 
United States only to books printed in the United States, are alike 
contrary to the interests of all concerned, and to the admitted prin- 
ciples of modern English legislation. 

2. It is desirable that copyright laws, whatever they may 
be, should be as nearly as possible the same in all English- 
speaking countries, and should be extended throughout those coun- 
tries to all authors, without distinction of nationality. In this 
way the author would get the largest possible market, and ought 
consequently to sell his book at the lowest possible price. But here 
we are met at once by the difficulty that if an unrestricted monopoly 
is given, as under the present system it would be given, to an author 
and his publisher, whether in London or in New York, the author, 
or rather his publisher, will command the market of Great Britain, 
of the British colonies, and of the United States, and will be able 
to impose on them all what price he pleases. This is the chief 
reason why the Americans have hitherto resisted the extension of 
copyright to English authors. It is impossible to deny that it has 
great force. It also raises the question whether, if we are ever able 
to procure for English authors the privileges of the United States 
market as well as of our own, we should not at the same time take 
steps to insure some degree of moderation in the use of those 
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privileges. It would be no comfort either to the English or to the 
American public to be delivered into the hands of Messrs. Harper or 
Messrs. Appleton, in lieu of those of Messrs. Longman or Murray. 
How to effect this is the great problem of copyright law at the 
present moment. Whatever be the solution of this question (a solu- 
tion which depends on the United States and on Canada no less 
than upon ourselves), it remains a question for our own legislature 
whether they will continue to make laws, the effect of which is to 
reserve the English market exclusively to English publishers, and 
whilst giving to readers in other countries cheap editions of English 
books, to deprive the English public of the use of those editions.' 

Since this article was written Sir James Stephen has, in his separate 
report, made an important suggestion. He proposes that where a 
work—e.g. a picture, a statue, or a building—has a sensible market 
value in itself, it shall have no copyright ; but that where the single 
original work has no market value—e.g. a book—it shall have copy- 
right. In other words, he would make copyright depend on the 
ease and cheapness with which the work can be reproduced. This 
seems to be a fruitful idea. The difficulty in applying it is that 
modern science tends to facilitate reproduction of all sorts of things, 
and that almost all subjects of copyright can be mechanically repro- 
duced with more or less ease and cheapness. The printing a book, 
copying a photograph, photographing a drawing, engraving, chromo- 
lithography, copying a statue by machine, casts from a statue, are 
all mechanical modes of reproduction, more or less easy and cheap, 
which, according as they are more or less easy and cheap, more or less 
diminish the market value of the original. But though Sir James 
Stephen’s principle thus fails to give an absolute line for distin- 
guishing between copyright and no copyright, it may still prove to 
be of great practical value—e.g. in determining what should be the 
several lengths of copyright given to works of different kinds. 

T. H. Farrer. 


(1) This paper was originally written as a supplement to evidence which I had given 
to the Copyright Commission. In giving that evidence I had declined, as unnecessary 
for practical purposes, to discuss the ultimate basis of copyright. In answer to my 
evidence, several men of great distinction propounded a theory of copyright based 
on the absolute right of the author to control the reproduction of his creations, which 
seemed to me untenable; and this paper was written for the purpose of summarising 
as fairly as I could what is to be said, on the basis of copyright law. As the Com- 
mission have thought it undesirable to incumber their Blue Book with further discussion 
the paper is printed in its present form. 
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Suortiy after arriving, in June, 1877, at the Russian camp before 
Kars, the amiable Colonel Astafieff, whom a knowledge of English, 
shared by less than half-a-dozen officers of the camp, had raised to 
the position of censor, communicated to me the rules he had invented 
for the guidance of correspondents. He finished by remarking, 
“You are a correspondent, I am a diplomatist. As correspondent 
your business is to disclose everything to the world ; as diplomatist, 
mine is to conceal everything. It is well,’ he added smilingly, 
“that we should understand each other perfectly at the beginning.” 
Colonel Astafieff knew that, with hundreds of miles between me and 
the only boundary of Russia that could be made available, there was 
little danger of my riding off into neutral territory, after the manner 
of correspondents in Bulgaria, in order to dispatch letters and 
telegrams without submitting them to the eye of the censor. He 
could lay down what rules he liked, and descant on them with the 
grimmest satisfaction, for I was in his power. 

This was equally appreciated by his successor. To previous injunc- 
tions Colonel Voinoff had one remark to add. ‘I cannot permit you 
in your correspondence,” he said, “to make any criticisms upon 
leaders or officers. It is very difficult for the writer to be sure 
that his criticisms are always just. But after the war all the official 
reports and correspondence will be preserved at St. Petersburg, and 
then you may go there and study the matter up, and publish your 
opinion.” These words were spoken by Colonel Voinoff just after 
his return with the defeated army from Zewin. Though only a 
colonel, he had been treated as the real leader of that expedition ; 
for he had been attached before the war to the Russian consulate at 
Erzerum, and he professed to be thoroughly familiar with the 
country between that town and Kars. It was this supposed know- 
ledge of the roads which caused him to be entrusted at Zewin with 
the duty of leading the cavalry around to the enemy’s flank ; but, 
luckily for the Turks, his knowledge was only equal to getting the 
cavalry in sight of them when the attack was over, and at a point 
where further advance was stopped by an impassable ravine. For 
such work he naturally got’ the lion’s share of blame, and being 
happily appointed at the same time to the position of censor, it is not 
hard to understand why he felt it to be the most important duty of 
that office to put a ban on criticism of officers. But not everybody 
has time for a visit to St. Petersburg, and few who have any expe- 
rience of the dealings of the Russian Government could dream of 
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going there with the expectation of finding the official documents 
free from distortion of facts and perversion of the truth. I am thus 
impelled to disregard Colonel Voinoff’s advice, and to chronicle a 
number of facts which might otherwise entirely escape the notice of 
Russian historians. 

These facts, in the same form, for the most part, as will be found 
in the following pages, were put on paper before I left Armenia ; 
but the limitations of Russian censorship never permitted them to be 
inserted in correspondence. As an American I enjoyed peculiar 
opportunities of verifying information. I may mention that, in 
estimating the strength of different battalions, I received even such 
assistance as the pay-roll of a regiment, put into my hands without 
earlier solicitation by the regiment’s commander, just as he received 
it from the officer who, a moment before, had used it to mark off the 
list of the absent at the roll-call for evening prayers. So great was 
my own confidence in the sincerity of my Russian friends, that before 
leaving the camp I submitted a French and a German translation of 
important parts of the present article to officers of the highest rank, 
and received from them independently, not only several valuable 
corrections of facts imperfectly noted by me, but also other facts in 
amplification of my own experience. Officers did not hesitate to say 
that, under a Government so bitterly opposed to the publication of 
all unpleasant truths as the Russian, they felt they were fulfilling a 
patriotic duty in aiding anybody who had the right and the oppor- 
tunity to express his opinions, to form the correctest possible judg- 
ment of the actual working of their military system. 

It is not my intention, nor is it in my power, to review the Rus- 
sian campaign in Armenia from beginning to end, but rather to 
point out the true character of the opening months of it, and to show 
from the qualities of leadership then displayed how narrowly the 
Russians escaped exchanging their present enormous gains for equally 
enormous losses. To point out this cannot, of course, in any way 
disturb accomplished facts, and the Russians will now remain just as 
secure in the possession of Batoum, Ardahan, and Kars, as though 
they had never made a single blunder in the struggle for them. But 
a clear understanding of the blunders has nevertheless, both to 
Europe and to Russians, a positive value. To Europe, in order that the 
inherent limitations to the successful working of the military system 
of a great Power, which are the same to-day as they were twenty-five 
years ago, may be fully apprehended. To Russians, in order that 
self-complacency at a complete victory over ill-organized barbarians 
may not blind them to the chances of disaster, which their blunders 
would have brought in the presence of a first-class Power. 

The ten months over which the Armenian campaign extended, 


from the declaration of war on the 24th of April, 1877, to the signing 
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of the treaty of San Stefano on the 3rd of March, 1878, divide them- 
selves into two nearly equal and clearly distinct parts. The five 
months that elapsed between the outset of the war and the 2nd of 
October, are widely separate from the five months that extended 
from the 2nd of October to the treaty of peace. During the first 
period there were two armies, the Russian and the Turkish, to dis- 
pute the field. But on the 2nd of October began that series of 
operations by which the Turkish army was destroyed within a fort- 
night. During the second period, consequently, the Russians were 
practically left to themselves, with nothing but the rigours of winter 
to hinder them from investing Kars and Erzerum at their pleasure. 
The abruptness and the completeness of this change took the 
world by surprise. But astonishing as the destruction of the 
Turkish army and the subsequent successes of the Russians in cap- 
turing Kars and in pushing on to Erzerum undoubtedly were, the 
surprise would certainly have been less, if the knowledge of the 
altered conditions under which the Russian army set to work had 
been greater. Both in numbers and in leadership, if not in practi- 
cally acquired experience of war, the army victorious in October was 
very different from that which abandoned the siege of Kars on the 
10th of July. It might naturally have been supposed that an army 
which had been five whole months in the field, would certainly 
have profited greatly by that actual experience which is the best, 
if often the dearest, teacher of the art of war. I cannot, 
however, believe that a life so utterly slothful as that led by 
the Russians from the middle of July till October, can either have 
strengthened the lessons already learnt, or been fruitful of any fresh 
military experience worth having. It is rather to reinforcements 
and improved leadership that the October successes are to be ascribed. 
When Mukhtar Pasha, in July, raised the siege of Kars with a force 
which, according to the very trustworthy correspondent, of the Times, 
“consisted of but 33 battalions, averaging about 450 rifles each, 3 
battalions of artillery, and 4,000 irregular horse,” the entire Russian 
force that retreated was composed of 34 battalions of infantry (inclu- 
ding the 39th Division, the division of Grenadiers of the Caucasus, 
and 2 battalions of sappers), 14 regiments of cavalry (including 3 
regiments of dragoons), 8 regiments of Cossacks of the Caucasus, and 
3 regiments of Circassians, and 116 guns, exclusive of the siege guns 
that were sent back to Alexandropol. Iam confident that in the 
division of grenadiers the battalions numbered more than 750 men ; 
in the 39th Division about 650. The cavalry was probably more 
than 5,000 strong; and the total conjoined strength could not 
have been much below 28,000 men. This number was certainly 
exceeded when, in the last week of July, 2,000 reserves arrived and 
filled up the vacancies left by the dead, the wounded, and the sick. 
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About the 30th of July, 8 battalions were sent off to reinforce Tergu- 
kassoff, in the neighbourhood of Igdir. But though the forces 
opposed to Mukhtar were thus reduced to 26 battalions, these were 
speedily increased to 42 by the arrival from Russia, during the first 
week in August, of the 40th Division. On the 13th of August 
7 more battalions, under Komaroff, arrived from the detachment at 
Ardahan. But as 5 battalions were sent off the next day to Tergu- 
kassoff, the forces of Melikoff were only increased to 44 battalions. 
Such they remained until the beginning of October, when the arrival 
of the 1st Division of Moscow Grenadiers and 6 more battalions from 
Ardahan increased the total strength to 66 battalions. The dilapi- 
dated cavalry, luckily for the Russian advance to Erzerum, was also 
strengthened. Several regiments of Don Cossacks joined the Army 
of the Caucasus for the first time. The artillery was increased to 
nearly 200 guns. Ido not think that any men were withdrawn 
from Tergukassoff. Thus the sum total of the forces that began the 
offensive in October could not have been much below 60,000; that is 
to say, more than double the force that had retreated in July. Mukhtar, 
on the other hand, had collected on Aladja Dagh an army number- 
ing, according to the authority already quoted, “ barely 40,000 men 
and 54 guns.” 

Equally significant was the change in leadership which the Russian 
army underwent. During the first week of September the Grand 
Duke Michael, who had not been with the army since the siege of 
Kars had been abandoned, returned and assumed the chief command. 
Except among the soldiers, his arrival did not awaken any expecta- 
tion of better days; for no more in Asia than in Europe are Grand 
Dukes specially designed by Nature for military commanders. Such, 
at least, was the opinion of the camp. But within a few days of his 
coming, a real commander joined the troops. Through jealousy or 
intrigue, General Lazareff had found himself in disfavour at the 
opening of the war, and the Grand Duke had shown his displeasure 
by not appointing him to any command. His services and his 
character certainly entitled him to better treatment. To his un- 
flinching bravery the Russian Government is indebted for the end 
that was put to the costly campaigns against the long-defiant Schamy] ; 
and Lazareff’s capture of that great chief won him the rank of 
general more than fifteen years ago. Since then he has been en- 
trusted with the important position of governor of the restless pro- 
vince of Daghistan. He is a thoroughly virile man. He argues 
more by act than by word, and for Loris Melikoff’s dubious shrugs of 
the shoulders he substitutes an energy directed to bold purposes. 
Both of the great successes—the turning of Mukhtar’s position on 
Aladja Dagh, and the general assault on Kars—were won under 
General Lazareff’s special command. There can be no question that 
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the Russians owe it to his vigorous determination, that an end was 
put to the dawdling timidity of Loris Melikoff’s councils. 

Given these facts concerning the altered conditions of strength and 
leadership which obtained in the army at the beginning of October, 
and it would not have been difficult at that time to predict better 
fortunes for the Russians. But as no correspondent was allowed 
to send the facts away, the world was forced to judge from the 
known condition of the army in July ; and so it came to the very 
natural conclusion that, as more than two months had been spent in 
inactivity, there was little hope of the rigours of winter altering the 
general conviction that the campaign in Armenia had been a failure. 
Among the Russians themselves so great had become the depression, 
that this same opinion was to be heard in every quarter of the camp, 
and among persons of every rank, from staff-officers to lieutenants. 
To understand how such a state of feeling could have become general 
—for it had begun to affect even the soldiers—it is necessary to know 
somewhat more of the opening months of the campaign than has 
yet been published. 

The whole campaign, I have said, may be accurately divided into 
two easily distinguishable parts. Likewise the first half of the 
campaign, from April to October, falls into two divisions in the 
widest contrast to one another. In the first, from April till the end 
of June, the Russian army was continually active in the field; in 
the second, from July till October, it scarcely moved from camp. 
Three weeks had barely elapsed from the declaration of war, when 
the town of Ardahan was taken by assault. Kars then found itself 
beset on one side by a line of more than twenty batteries. Russian 
cavalry, as there was no Turkish army yet ready to oppose them, 
pushed on to Olti, and half the main army was advancing along the 
direct road to Erzerum. Then came the check and the repulse at 
Zewin on the 26th of June. The two months of elation were at an 
end. Retreat—first to Kars, then to Kuruk Dara—was the order of 
the day; and for three months the Russian army was held by the 
vacillating purpose of its leader practically inactive, until the arrival 
of fresh troops and a new general enabled it to resume the offensive 
in October. 

The causes which led to this course of events are not far to seek. 
At the outset, the distribution of the forces and the opinion simul- 
taneously expressed by the Minister of War, and openly seconded by 
the boasts of Loris Melikoff, that additional forces were unnecessary, 
showed either that the problem had been weakly grasped, or that 
the War Department, knowing how much of the strength of the 
Russian army lay on paper, had determined to devote no more troops 
to the campaign in Asia than were necessary to maintain the out- 
ward show of a vigorous offensive. At the opening of the war, the 
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Army of the Caucasus contained seven divisions. Two were left on 
the northern side of the mountains to quiet any signs of restlessness 
among the Circassians. Two and a half, forming the extreme right 
of the army of invasion, divided their attention between Batoum, 
Lukhum Kaleh, Abkhasia, and Ardahan. Half a division, on the 
extreme left near Mount Ararat, began the offensive against Bayazid. 
And the remaining two divisions, forming the centre, were elected 
by Loris Melikoff to march in triumph through Kars to Erzerum. 
How could anybody who knew the strength of Armenia’s chief 
fortress, reconcile this distribution of the forces with Loris Melikoff’s 
vain boast that no more men were needed? ‘Two divisions for 
the capture of Kars! With the proper force for the defence of that 
fortress, such a project was absurd ; and Loris Melikoff confessed his 
blunder when in July he abandoned the siege. Two new divisions 
were demanded; but nothing could have been slower than their 
mobilization and advance. One arrived, it is true, in the first week 
of August; but the other did not reach the camp until the end of 
September, and the whole summer was lost in waiting for its coming. 
Its absence need not, however, have brought matters to a stand-still. 
Though too weak for the investment of Kars, the force at Melikoff’s 
disposal—though not always the force at his immediate command— 
was always numerically superior to the opposing Turks. But strength 
of men was coupled with feebleness of command, and an unfailing 
source of blunders was supplied to Russian leadership by its constant 
inability to seize opportunities. This sprang sometimes from the 
same contemptuous estimate of the Turks which induced Loris Meli- 
koff at the beginning to demand no fresh troops, and sometimes from 
the paralysis which resulted from unexpected Turkish victories. 
When the sudden capture of Ardahan, on the 17th of May, had 
spread a very decided panic as far as Erzerum, no more favourable 
moment could have been chosen for the advance of the Russians beyond 
Kars and the occupation of the passes of the Soghanli mountains 
which command the communication between Erzerum and the 
fortress. But it was then thought that the Turks might be 
attacked as well at one time as at another; and five weeks were 
allowed to slip by before Loris Melikoff, leaving a force to bombard 
Kars, advanced half way to Erzerum. Mukhtar Pasha was then 
ready to receive him; and Loris Melikoff, giddy with self-confi- 
dence, threw himself blindly against the entrenchments at Zewin, 
and made an attack which, in everything but the heroic conduct of the 
soldiers, was a disgrace to an army professing to be governed by 
scientific principles of warfare. No proper reconnaissance of the 
position or of the approaches to it was made. It was attacked on 
its strongest and least approachable side. The cavalry, ordered 
to attack the flank, lost hours through ignorance of the roads, and 
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finally discovered that it was face to face with an impassable chasm 
between it and the enemy. And the artillery at an important 
crisis found itself short of ammunition. ‘If our leaders,” said an 
officer to me shortly afterwards, “ would only trust less to their own 
genius, and more to the laws of tactics that are laid down in the 
books that make generals by rule, we should never have had the 
disgrace of Zewin.” But the disgrace and the blunders might yet 
have been repaired the day after the battle, if the paralysis of the 
Russian leaders had been less complete. The Turks had repeatedly 
left their entrenchments in terror at the boldness of the Russian 
soldiers’ advance; and had a renewal of the attack been ordered, 
supported by the cavalry, which, together with an entire regiment 
of infantry, had as yet taken no part, there is little doubt that the 
enemy’s position would have been captured. But eight hundred and 
fifty men, says the official report, were already killed and wounded, 
and the order was given to retreat. 

From this period in the history of the campaign the depression of 
the Russian leaders became as great as their previous elation. 
Returning to the camp before Kars, Loris Melikoff was forced by the 
pursuit of Mukhtar to abandon the siege on the 10th of July. The 
retreat from Kars to the village of Kuruk Dara offered few oppor- 
tunities for blunders. These, however, were all made the most of, 
and the successive positions chosen for the Russian camp were such 
as the best friend of the Turks could scarcely have improved. 
Thanks to Turkish indolence, we remained free from attack. On the 
17th of July we encamped not more than eighteen miles from Kars, 
at Kuruk Dara. The next day the tents of Mukhtar Pasha appeared 
in full sight of our camp, across the plain on Aladja Dagh. <A recon- 
naissance was immediately made, and from the top of Karajal we 
watched the Turks at work in the lines of entrenchments that had 
been hastily thrown up during the night. Books on military tactics 
contain many rules on the best methods of attacking entrenchments, 
but comparatively few on attacking the men that are making them. 
This, I suppose, is the reason why Loris Melikoff, who is nothing 
without a rule, did not give the order to attack. He knew how to 
attack entrenchments, but how to attack men making them—this 
required a certain amount of original cerebral activity for which he was 
not prepared. Like the doctor who could cure nothing but fits, and 
therefore—no matter what the malady—always threw his patients 
into fits as the sure means of recovery, Loris Melikoff concluded that 
his craftiest policy was to let the Turks proceed in the self-destroying 
work of preparing the entrenchments, which would bring his battery 
of military rules at once into play. In this case, as in many others, 
the power to seize the right moment was wanting. The Turks, with 
“33 battalions, averaging about 450 rifles each,” and 20 battalions 
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drawn from the garrison of Kars, had less than 30,000 men and 54 
guns. The Russians were equally strong, and had 116 guns. 
Within a fortnight their strength increased to more than 42,000, and 
their guns to more than 150. A week later fresh additions brought 
the number up to more than 45,000. No corresponding reinforce- 
ments had meanwhile strengthened the Turks. Their strength, 
indeed, two months later had not got above 40,000. It will thus be 
observed that, with 45,000 Russians opposed to 30,000 Turks, the 
forces at Melikoff’s disposal in the middle of August stood in pre- 
cisely the same ratio of superiority as that which obtained in the 
middle of October, when 40,000 Turks were opposed by 60,000 
Russians. But in August there was no Lazareff in the camp; and 
weeks were allowed to slip by while the Turks strengthened and 
extended lines of entrenchments, planted batteries in the most 
favourable positions, and gained still further advantage over the 
Russians by transporting ‘o their position siege guns from Kars. 
When a leader has no chance of equalling generals of the present, 
it shows commendable ambition for him to strive at any rate to 
excel generals of the past. If one cannot equal a Moltke, it is 
something to surpass a Fabius; and Loris Melikoff was plainly bent 
on carrying the art, bellum cunctando gerere, to greater perfection 
than Fabius himself. It was pleaded that the urgent need of driving 
the Turks from Russian territory near Mount Ararat demanded such 
a division of the forces as prevented active measures from being 
taken at Kuruk Dara. Simultaneously with Mukhtar Pasha’s 
advance, Ismail Pasha had followed upon the retreat of General 
Tergukassoff from Bayazid, and crossing the boundary had set his 
camp on the mountains west of Ararat that overlook Lydia and the 
plain of the Araxes. In the opinion of many of Loris Melikoff’s 
nearest military advisers, his best plan was to leave Tergukassoff to 
await reinforcements in a fortified position, while he, with un- 
diminished forces, attacked Mukhtar before his entrenchments were 
completed. But reports of the depredations of the Turkish cavalry 
had excited Loris Melikoff’s Armenian sympathies, and led him to 
exaggerate the gravity of the situation by expressing unwarrantable 
anticipations that the presence of the Turks would leave the unde- 
fended inhabitants of the villages no choice between destruction and 
openly welcoming the invaders, But even this prospect of a loss of 
territory could not transform Loris Melikoff the diplomatist, into 
Loris Melikoff the general. He professed to believe in the impera- 
tive urgency of expelling the Turks from Russian territory, and yet 
nothing could rouse him from speculating upon what might happen 
and give him energy enough to deal promptly with what already 
was. Hecould neither make up his mind to attack Mukhtar, nor 
to send Tergukassoff as many forces as were needed to expel Ismail. 
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Instead of at once despatching a force that would have enabled Tergu- 
kassoff to strike a decisive blow, and thereby set himself free to join the 
commander-in-chief in an attack on Mukhtar, Loris Melikoff sent his 
reinforcements at intervals of two weeks and in petty detachments of 
a few battalions. Eight battalions on the 30th of July, five on the 14th 
of August, eight again on the 24th of August (but recalled the next 
day), were the forces sent and the order of their departure. By this 
indecision Loris Melikoff constantly diminished his own strength, with- 
out.in the least effectively increasing Tergukassoff’s. The campaign 
came practically to a standstill. Near Ararat, Tergukassoff occupied 
himself with an occasional reconnaissance, while his soldiers suffered so 
severely from fever and dysentery that as many as twenty sick men a 
day, one of the doctors told me, were brought tothe hospital from the 
single battalion under his care. At Kuruk Dara, like a military Micaw- 
ber, Loris Melikoff sat patiently waiting for something to turn up. His 
cavalry was suffering greatly from the want of foresight in providing 
for the horses. Sotnias that contained 140 sound horses in June, had 
less than 80 in August. Officers repeatedly affirmed that it would 
be impossible for them to make a charge without being carried on 
their better-fed horses out of sight of their men. But all this could 
not stimulate Loris Melikoff to action; and on the single occasion on 
which he roused himself sufficiently to make a half-hearted attack on 
the Turks (the 18th of August), it was only to give fresh evidence 
of incapacity by committing the folly of attacking, along the whole 
12-mile line of its front, an equally numerous force protected by 
entrenchments. 

At this tide of affairs, encouraged by the persistent blundering of 
the Russians, the Turks made an attack which all but resulted in 
deciding the issue of the Armenian campaign definitely in their 
favour. Under the limitations of a censor’s scrutiny the battle of 
Kisil Tepe has been already cursorily described in the columns of 
several newspapers; but an account of the gross imprudence and 
inaction of the Russians, which alone made the capture of Kisil Tepe 
possible, must now follow. Kisil Tepe, it will be remembered, is a 
hill which lay between the main Russian camp and the Turkish 
position on Aladja Dagh. It had been for five weeks in the hands 
of the Russians, when late on the evening of the 24th of August, a 
spy arrived at Loris Melikoff’s tent with the information that the 
Turks were preparing to attack it at once. Judging the news too 
dangerous to be wholly disbelieved, Loris Melikoff straightway de- 
spatched a courier to the main camp at Bash-Kadiklar with orders 
for the commandant, Prince Tschafchawadsy, to send one battery of 
artillery, and two battalions of infantry, to occupy the threatened 
hill, These orders had scarcely been communicated by Tschafcha- 
wadsy to the proper persons, when the commander of the battery 
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of artillery came to beg permission to wait till the next morning ! 
His single plea was that he did not know the road. For five weeks 
officers in pairs and in dozens had been making reconnaissances from 
the top of this very Kisil Tepe; for five weeks the main camp of the 
Russian army, separated from the hill by an open plain, had lain 
within two miles of its base; and yet this officer of artillery was 
afraid that he could not find the road. Tschafchawadsy was weak 
enough to listen to his excuse, and gave him permission to wait until 
morning. This audacious treatment of the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-chief was even yet surpassed by the conduct of the two 
battalions. Finding that the artillery was not going to advance, the 
chiefs of the battalions concluded that, as their business as infantry 
was to support the artillery, there was no longer any sufficient reason 
for them to leave the camp ; and deliberately ignoring the commands 
that had been sent them, they never budged aninch. The night 
went on, and Kisil Tepe was left to be defended by a single battalion, 
which had been sent there, as usual, at sunset. But as though no 
movement could be complete without a blunder, a battalion had been 
chosen which had only a short while before arrived in camp; which 
had never been under fire, and could not yet distinguish the Turkish 
cavalry from the Russian. 

Such was the state of things, when the attack of which the spy 
had given warning became a reality. Between two and three o’clock 
in the morning the Turkish cavalry advanced boldly in the full 
moonlight. Again the Russians had prepared an easy progress for 
them ; for the pickets were all Circassians—men who, at their homes 
in the Caucasus, are constantly in revolt against Russia ; men who 
are found in both the Russian and the Turkish ranks; men who are 
known, on whichever side ‘they serve, to be pretty sure to have friends 
or relatives on the other. To order the pickets into such hands was 
nothing less than military suicide; and whether the Turks had 
previous knowledge of the pass-word or not, there is little doubt they 
were greatly aided by the sympathies of the advanced posts. They 
marched on Kisil Tepe almost without interruption. The single 
Russian battalion descended to meet them, and coming unexpectedly 
upon a greatly superior force of infantry, was almost utterly de- 
stroyed. The lives of Russian soldiers were treated in the late war, 
notably at Plevna, with such contempt by Russian generals, that it 
will not perhaps be thought by them greatly to the discredit of 
Colonel Bulmering, Chief of Engineers in the army of Loris Melikoff, 
that the slaughter of these six hundred stalwart young men was the 
result of his wanton negligence. Three days before the attack he 
had been ordered by Loris Melikoff to fortify Kisil Tepe. He ordered 
a few piles of stones to be erected, went to inspect them, and, not being 
in the best state for engineering work, mistook them for fortifications, 
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and reported Kisil Tepe fortified. Had his work been properly done, 
the single battalion might have been able to save not only their own 
lives, but the position they were defending. 

Turkish cannon were set on Kisil Tepe, and the bombardment of 
the Russian camp began. If Kisil Tepe had been lost through dis- 
obedience of orders, there was yet the hope that it might be regained 
by good generalship. But that quality, always very shy in the army 
of the Caucasus, refused to show itself on the 25th of August. Con- 
fusion of the wildest sort prevailed. The infantry was ordered to 
attack before anything but the vaguest notion existed of the enemy’s 
position. At the same time, any support from the cavalry was im- 
possible, as it was fully three miles distant. A large part of the 
artillery was entirely ineffective, firmg continuously from such a 
distance that the shells fell hundreds of yards short of the enemy’s 
line. A regiment of dragoons, ordered to support a battery, was 
wisely advanced in the very line of the enemy’s fire, and left for some 
time to suffer in that exposed position. As for the rest of the cavalry, 
it flitted about without purpose in all possible directions, and for a 
great part of the time seemed utterly to have lost its head. The 
whole affair, in short, was marked by characteristics which one might 
expect to find among the North American Indians, rather than 
among officers who have mastered the rules of European tactics. To 
estimate the full disgrace of it, one has only to bear in mind that the 
Russian army had not only been four months in the field, but had 
already been five weeks in possession of the very ground on which 
the battle was fought. 

The Turks won a victory, but the strategical value of it was 
nothing. Mukhtar had the courage to strike an unexpected blow, 
but he had not the energy to make sure that the cost of that blow 
was repaid with tangible results. Two great advantages might have 
accrued to the Turks from the capture of Kisil Tepe. On the day 
before the attack, eight battalions under General Dewel, comprising 
with cavalry and artillery between five and six thousand men, had 
left the Russian camp and crossed the Arpa on their way to join 
Tergukassoff, near Ararat. These men, drawn back to Melikoff by 
the sound of the battle, it was quite within Mukhtar’s power, with 
the forces at his command and Kisil Tepe in his possession, to have 
cut off ; and the loss to the Russians would have been enormous. 
But the little resistance they met with in returning, showed that the 
idea of intercepting them had never formed a serious part of the 
pre-arranged Turkish plan. If, however, their union with the rest of 
the Russians had been resolutely debarred, an opportunity would 
have presented itself which, if seized, could not but have exerted an 
incalculable influence upon the issue of the campaign. It would in 
short, have been possible, nay, in the highest degree feasible, .2r 
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Mukhtar to have pushed back the left wing of the Russian forces 
opposite Kisil Tepe to such a point that the line of the Russian 
camp, instead of crossing and covering the road to Alexandropol, 
would have lain parallel to it. The road to the nearest Russian 
base of supplies would thus have been open to the enemy, and the 
Russians would have been forced either to accept the great risk, at 
such a critical moment, of a pitched battle, or to retreat to Alex- 
andropol, and betake themselves to its shaky defences for its sake 
and their own. If it were now worth while to treat this project as 
a military problem, and to enter into all the details of military and 
geographical conditions involved, I venture to say its feasibility 
could be minutely demonstrated. Through the whole Armenian cam- 
paign Kisil Tepe was Mukhtar’s one great opportunity, and he failed 
to seize it. He had been called a great general, and if great powers 
of building up an army could alone make great generalship, he would 
certainly deserve the name. But the ability to construct an army 
must be supplemented by the ability to use it. In these days of 
national conscription, indeed, when the constructive or negative side 
of the general’s art is undertaken in time of peace by the State, the 
ability to make the right use of the army given him is almost the 
only quality a general is called upon in war time to display. With 
Mukhtar, however, this was not the case. At the declaration of war 
he found himself commander of an army which did not exist. 
Cannon which ought to have been at Kars, were lying on the 
beach at Trebizond, or along the road to Erzerum; and in the 
absence of any proper system of mobilization, men who ought 
to have been at the front were still straggling over different parts of 
the country. To have succeeded, under these disadvantages, in 
collecting an army which was able first to compel the Russians to 
retreat and then to hold them for more than three months in check, 
is unquestionable proof of high powers of organization ; but it is not 
easy to discover in Mukhtar’s conduct anything calling for the 
recognition of other capacity than this. In actual campaign, his 
successes were the negative results of Russian blunders. He did 
not, as many generals have done before him, accomplish great results 
with small means. He showed no ability to bear patiently acute 
losses, in the calm determination that all should be repaid in the 
final recompense to be exacted. He lacked the courage, even when 
as strong in numbers as his enemy, and when the powerful batteries 
of Kars stood ready to cover his retreat, to initiate any plan of 
operations that would oblige his men to measure strength with the 
Russians man for man. It is, indeed, a noteworthy fact that 
throughout the entire Armenian campaign the Turks never dared to 
face the Russians without the cover of entrenchments ; while, on the 
other hand, all the important engagements of the campaign— 
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Ardahan, Zewin, Aladja Dagh, and Kars—were instances of the 
Russians attacking fortified positions. That Mukhtar at Kisil Tepe 
should suddenly have reversed this policy, and abandoned his favourite 
tactics of getting to the top of the nearest hill, is more, perhaps, than 
could be reasonably expected. A victory, consequently, which might 
have been fraught with important consequences, passed without any 
material result. The Russians merely withdrew their left wing out 
of range of the Turkish guns, and advanced their right a short 
distance to the shelter of the hill, Karajac. In that position they 
remained until the arrival of the reinforcements, five weeks after- 
wards, by whose help the Turkish army was destroyed. As for the 
Turks, the only result of their victory was to win for their com- 
mander the title of Ghazi, The Victorious ; and this, if the testimony 
of Englishmen in the Turkish camp be correct, by exciting the 
jealousies of the subordinate pashas, made it impossible for Mukhtar 
to be sure that his orders were carried out, and thereby contributed 
not a little to his final defeat. The just estimate of the value of an 
opportunity is not, however, dependent upon the shortcomings of 
those who fail to profit by it; and the incompetence of the Turks to 
reap all the fruits of capturing Kisil Tepe does not abate one jot of 
the amazing stupidity which ever permitted it to fall into their 
hands. 

When thus recalling the blunders in leadership which barely 
escaped making the Russian campaign in Asia a failure, it would be 
ungenerous not to praise the uniform bravery of the soldiers. The 
policy which, after the lessons of the Crimean war, abolished the old 
military system of twenty-five years’ service, coupled with frequent 
applications of the lash as a stimulus to bravery, did not miscalculate 
the capacities of the Russian soldier. Whithersoever he may be 
ordered, he crosses himself devoutly and advances to the attack. All 
the more shameful, therefore, is the conduct of his leaders, who, 
bolstered up by an artificial system which makes their rank an 
index, not of their capacity, but of the amount of “ protection” they 
have enjoyed, take advantage of the obedience of the soldier to gain, 
at the expense of waggon-loads of corpses, that which anything but 
their own immeasurable ignorance might have attained with little 
sacrifice. I can think of nothing more wantonly cruel than the acts 
of those leaders who, in Europe and in Asia, at Plevna as at Zewin, 
daringly setting aside the warnings which all their study of military 
tactics had enforced, ordered the soldiers who trusted in their 
generalship for protection, to march to death in the vain attempt to 
take a position where bravery was of no avail. Nothing but the 
blundering inactivity of their commander saved the soldiers in 
Armenia from this murderous system. Add to this that the poor 
fellows when wounded could have no immediate relief in the battle- 
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field. Add, too, that even when the hospital was reached, they were 
often forced, from sheer weariness of the surgeons, to lie there for 
weeks before an operation could be performed on them. I cannot 
now recall the great number of operations per day which one of the 
surgeons of the Red Cross told me he performed during the 
first weeks after Zewin; but I saw him still at work in 
the third week after the battle, and I can testify as an eye- 
witness that he was then busy amputating men’s legs at the 
thigh, who, he assured me, with earlier care would shortly 
have recovered the use of the whole limb. It may not trouble 
the consciences of Russian leaders, who cover themselves with 
decorations, alike for victories and defeats, that many of their 
soldiers are maimed for life through sheer neglect to give them 
surgical care; but it is greatly to be regretted that a nation which 
has shown, in many ways, such aptitude for adopting, if not for 
assimilating, foreign advantages, should not yet have profited by the 
lessons of the American Civil War. The separation during that war 
of the service of the hospitals from the relief-service of the field, 
cannot be too highly commended for its practical efficacy. In the 
Russian Army of the Caucasus, the union of both services in one 
resulted only in a wretched perforniance of each. On the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, if I am not mistaken, four thousand sponges and 
eleven thousand lemons were distributed to the wounded. From the 
lemons men get immediate and constant relief of their thirst, and 
the sponges enable them, when it rains, to collect water either for 
drink or for the purpose of washing their wounds. The want of 
these simple restoratives left many a poor Russian in Armenia, who 
had been counted for ‘“‘ wounded” when he fell, to die before the 
time came for him to be carried from the field. It is, however, too 
much perhaps to expect that lessons in sanitary precaution should 
already have been adopted, at a time when strictly military experi- 
ences of the highest value only just begin to be taken into account. 
The American war showed over and over again that it is possible 
for a regiment, by day or by night, to cover itself in one hour and a 
half with earth-works which afford as effective a defence against 
artillery as old-fashioned siege-works. As the means of covering a 
retreat, or of checking an enemy’s advance with an inferior force, 
this experience of the Americans was most valuable. But Austria 
had not learnt the lesson in 1866; France was too proud in 1870 to 
hide her armies behind entrenchments, and to decline to meet her 
enemy in the field; and it remained for Osman Pasha to demonstrate 
that an open, unfortified town can be made at short notice practically 
as impregnable as an artfully constructed fortress. 

Incompetent leadership and wretched sanitary arrangements have 
not, however, repaid the Russians in Armenia with ultimate calamity. 
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Victory, on the contrary, has finally given them the fullest measure 
of their hopes. It is doubly necessary, therefore, that every thought- 
ful Russian should consider under what perilous circumstances 
success has chanced to fall to them; for in their contentment with 
present results there is danger that previous disasters may be passed 
over without attempt to discover their true causes. Such a result 
would be a positive misfortune to Russian progress. It would 
mean that the most precious opportunity which this generation of 
her people can hope to wring from a despotic Government had slipped 
away without improvement. For a time of war is the only season at 
which the Russian Government can be forced to show itself in some- 
thing like its true colours. Russia looks to wars as other nations 
look to the periodical meetings of the assemblies which give them a 
voice in their own government. In the history of the Russian 
people, it must be written that the arguments of their legislators 
were always heard mingled with the wailings of mothers over the 
dead bodies of sons. Thus it was after the Crimean war. The col- 
lapse at that time of the whole fabric of paternal government by 
imperial retainers was as complete as the downfall of those Prussian 
institutions which, resting on an effete aristocracy, were unable to 
offer a single week’s resistance to the crushing arms of the first 
Napoleon; and to the liberty of speech which the disasters in the 
Crimea bestowed, the Russian people owe all the great reforms which 
they have subsequently secured. 

No patriotic Russian can afford to forget that the successes in Arme- 
nia have been, in great measure, rather an accident of Turkish weak- 
ness than a result of Russian ability. To ignore this would be to seta 
premium on that style of national administration, which, in spite of 
the painful lessons of the Crimean war, has rendered it possible for a 
military system, founded upon principles of proved excellence bor- 
rowed from the experience of the most civilised States, to be never- 
theless made temporarily as valueless as a printing-press in the hands 
of a savage,—by reason of the dishonesty in the Commissariat, the 
incompetence on the Staff, and the misrepresentation of the actual 
forces of the army, which was able to deceive even the Emperor 
himself. 

Unless Russians are willing that the merits of their military com- 
manders should be measured by the enemy’s weakness rather than 
by intrinsic worth, they will not find fault with those who point out 
facts most dangerously significant. 


AtFrrepD A. WHEELER. 
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THE IMPOVERISHMENT OF INDIA NOT PROVEN. 


MacavuLay once peremptorily assured the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review that “to interest English readers in questions of Indian 
finance is quite impossible.’”’ And when the discussion is limited to 
fiscal details, this is perhaps true. But the attention which has been 
excited by a recent article in the Nineteenth Century shows that, in 
its larger aspects, English readers are not at all indifferent to Indian 
finance. It would be a most portentous circumstance if it were 
otherwise, for indifference to the subject of Mr. Hyndman’s indict- 
ment would simply be indifference to the immense question whether 
the most daring experiment that any government ever yet attempted, 
is a beneficent success or a cruel and destructive failure. The public 
spirit of the citizen, and the curiosity of the speculative student of 
political problems, are equally attracted by so bold a suggestion as 
that the population of India is every day being made poorer and 
poorer by our rule, and that the government of India is every day 
drawing nearer and nearer to a disastrous bankruptcy. We all know 
only too well the disturbing influence of India on our European 
policy, but most of us have been willing to face all the actual mis- 
chiefs and possible perils that spring from that influence for the 
people of Great Britain, for the sake of the blessings that we assume 
ourselves to be showering with both hands on the people of India. 
Is it, then, after all only a glorious illusion, and the dream of a fool’s 
paradise? Are we to face a really formidable strain upon the 
material well-being of our industrious people, and to suffer ourselves 
to be drawn into the European Inferno of violence, chicane, sinister 
craft, militarism, and volcanic danger, all in order to keep our hold 
over a remote land on which we are bestowing no prosperity, but 
inflicting on it instead the wasting curse of irretrievable beggary ? 
If the affirmative answer could be proved, England would perhaps 
have as good grounds for true despair, as any country or personage 
that was ever condemned by an ironical destiny to solve a problem 
that is by its very conditions insoluble. 

Mr. Hyndman’s indictment, whatever its faults, was evidently 
prepared with much industry and in a serious spirit, and considering 
the momentous importance of its contention, we may agree that it 
calls for some examination, and for such an answer as those who 
know most about the subject may have it in their power to furnish. 
The force of the indictment depends upon the truth and significance 
of allegations which can only be effectively tested by those who have 
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had special knowledge of India. No one who is not an expert can 
pretend to know in all cases whether a given statement is true, nor 
what is its exact value and right bearing in the argument, if it be 
true. In many of the following notes, the writer has done little 
more than reproduce extracts from official documents accessible to all 
the world, and the chief items of conversation with persons of indis- 
putable knowledge and judgment. They represent the answer which 
would be made to the discouraging views of Mr. Hyndman, by men 
who have been in the Indian government all their lives, have held 
great posts, and have the strongest possible reasons for taking 
trouble that their views on the national prosperity and resources 
shall be the right views. What that answer amounts to, any poli- 
tician who reads these notes will judge for himself. 

Before entering into the main contention, it is right to observe 
that it needs no special experience of India, nor the assistance of any 
great officer, to perceive at once for ourselves that the assailant of the 
present system of government is quite in the right in laying stress 
upon two matters, the amount of the military charges upon India, 
and the serious depletion of India by the annual remittances to 
England. We shall make one or two remarks on each of these 
points. 

1. The Military Charges. “The army, including marine and inci- 
dental charges for military purposes, must be taken to cost little less 
than 19,000,000” The amount seems to be incorrectly stated by 
Mr. Hyndman. It ought strictly to be not 19, but 17,000,000/. 
Apart from that, Sir John Strachey himself has recorded his sense of 
the gravity of this feature in the Indian expenditure. In his budget 
speech of March 15, 1877, he described the importance of military 
finance as pre-eminent, and spoke of the “alarming growth of the 
cost of the army.” And everybody will understand the significance 
of the remark with which he concluded his very elaborate survey :— 
“T do not assert that the whole of the additional expenditure on the 
army has not been incurred for excellent objects, or that it could 
have been avoided: but that the India revenues are liable to have 
great charges thrown upon them without the government of India 
being consulted, and almost without any power of remonstrance, is a 
fact the gravity of which can hardly be exaggerated.” 4 

If we reflect that there is a large expenditure on the European 
forces in India, which is entirely regulated by the authorities in 
London, and over which the government of India has no control, and 
if we reflect moreover on the temptation which constantly exists to 
relieve the Home estimates, and on the readiness, sometimes the mean 
readiness, which prevails in our offices to throw burdens upon Iadia, 
we can easily believe that the principles of the English War Office 

(1) Financial Statement of 1877—8: pp. 180—183. 
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and Treasury in apportioning charges to India, are not just either to 
the people of India who have to pay, or to the government of India 
which has to find the money. ‘This most considerable item '—the 
Home charges for the European forces in India—is one on which 
the critics of Indian finance might well fix as a subject of keen 
scrutiny, and we would suggest to our Lancashire friends who are so 
naturally eager for the repeal of the duties on cotton goods, that 
they should scrutinise this branch of the Indian military expenditure. 
It is not a question of the reduction of forces, where they would be 
met by military experts; it is a question of the proper partition of 
the cost of the European forces. If parliament could be convinced 
that the present principles of distributing this cost between England 
and India are ungenerous and impolitic, a margin would appear in 
the budget that might allow the cotton duties to go, and perhaps 
some other burdens as well. 

I cannot help wishing that Mr. Hyndman had brought his in- 
dustry to bear upon this point, instead of merely enumerating the 
figures of the increase. The only true issue on which « civilian 
critic can work with some hope of being useful, is a question of 
policy,—the expediexcy namely of the reigning principles of the 
distribution of expznse between England and India. The English 
electors when they voted for the abolition of Purchase in the army, 
never intended that the Indian ryot should go short of salt, or wear 
worse garments, in consequence. Yet perhaps it could be shown 
that this consequence is not so remote as it seems. It is, however, 
right to add that it has been quite lately reported, from apparently 
trustworthy sources, that the basis of a new arrangement has been 
agreed upon between the English and Indian authorities, which is 
looked upon by the latter as far more just to India than the system 
now in force. 

2. The drain from India. The way in which Mr. Hyndman 
arrives at his figures, or states them, is open to some criticism, as 
indeed every other way of stating them would be. But let us accept 
provisionally his account of the annual drain from India to Europe 
as about 20,000,0007. a year. This steady outflow is grave enough. 
It is one of the difficulties of the situation, how to slacken the 
activity of such a process of depletion. The only defence is that it is 
a condition inseparable from the government of a group of nations on 
a distant continent by foreigners. You may call it tribute, if you 
please, but the term is rhetorical. It represents the cost of a pacific 
and orderly rule to the nations of India; it is one of the conditions 
of their being free to make the best of their industry, though it is a 
condition imposed upor them from without. It is like tribute inas- 


(1) Rather less than a million and a half is that share of the total Home charge (four 
millions and a quarter, more or less, in 1877-8), which is regulated by the War Office. 
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much as the people would perhaps not pay it if they could help it, but 
it is thoroughly unlike tribute inasmuch as it is in a large degree a 
payment for services rendered. Mr. Hyndman has certainly been 
guilty of some gross misrepresentations. He says, for instance, that 
the home remittances from the government of India are ‘almost all 
for unremunerative expenditure in a foreign country.” This is 
egregiously misleading. Of the 270,000,000/. stated to have been 
sent home between 1857 and 1876, a large amount is, for example, 
interest on capital which has been most profitably invested in railways. 
But the economic effects of the drain deserve thorough analysis, and 
Mr. Hyndman is quite right to lay stress upon it, though he does not 
pursue the economic analysis. In his last Financial Statement, Sir 
John Strachey spoke as follows on this unpleasant topic :—“ India is 
a country of unbounded material resources, but her people are a poor 
people. Its characteristics are great power of production, but almost 
total absence of accumulated capital. On this account alone the pros- 
perity of the country essentially depends on its being able to secure 
a large and favourable outlet for its surplus produce. But there is a 
special feature in the economic conditions of India which renders this 
a matter of yet more pressing, and even of vital importance,—this is 
the fact that her connection with England, and the financial results 
of that connection, compel her to send to Europe every year about 
20,000,000/. sterling worth of her products, without receiving in 
return any direct commercial equivalent. It is this excess of exports 
over imports which, in the language of the economists, is described 
as tribute. It is, really, the return for the foreign capital, in its 
broadest sense, which is invested in India, including under capital 
not only money, but all advantages which have to be paid for, such 
as the intelligence, strength, and energy, on which good adminis- 
tration and commercial prosperity depend. From these causes the 
trade of India is in an abnormal position, preventing her receiving, 
in the shape of imported merchandise and treasure, the full commer- 


cial benefit which otherwise would spring from her vast material 
resources.” * 


Let us proceed to the propositions which are the pith and marrow 
of Mr. Hyndman’s paper. With laudable boldness and energy he 
has faced the fundamental question whether the Indian cultivator is, 
or is not, better off in respect of material well-being, as a consequence 
of English rule. Or, to put it in another way,—Is his state of 
material well-being such as to warrant any satisfaction on the part 
of England? He contends, in reply, that the cultivators and 
labourers,—that is to say, three-fourths of the population—do not 
live in moderate comfort, are not well nourished, and are becoming 


(1) Financial Statement for 1878—9, p. 10. 
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poorer and poorer. He upholds this contention—1, by comparing 
the gross value of the produce with the cost of the simplest necessaries 
of life; 2, by the evidence of competent observers in various parts 
of India. We shall shortly examine each of these lines of proof. 

I. “The gross produce of 190,000,000 people is not worth more 
than 31s. 6d. per head What is to the purpose is, how great a 
proportion of this 31s. 6d. is needed to provide the actual necessaries 
of life at the current rates of the country Even if the popu- 
lation engaged in agriculture, labour, and other occupations incidental 
to cultivation of the soil . . were to retain all their produce, they 
would not be over-nourished or have much chance of saving 
It will be within the mark if we put the total taxation of India at 
5s. per head of population.” The inference is that the native cultivator 
and labourer is short of what he needs for decent comfort by no less 
an amount than one-sixth. What is the answer to this? 

It was almost immediately pointed out by a well-known writer on 
agricultural economics that Mr. Hyndman had “ committed the error 
of arguing from an English money value, at the place of production, 
upon articles of consumption, the true value of which is their food- 
sustaining power to the people who consume them 
money value of a bushel of wheat may be 6s. in England, and Is. in 
India, but the 60 dbs. of which it consists is in either case exactly 
the same in food power.” ‘Men and women cannot get food,” Mr. 
Hyndman had said, “because they have not been able to save the money 
to buy it.” The Indian peasant does not go to market with money 
in his hand as the English wage-receiver does; he lives on his own 
crops ; and the value of these for nourishment cannot be increased by 
their price in the market. This misapprehension is the key to 
much of what is erroneous and misleading in his statement. 

More than this, however, Mr. Hyndman’s very process, when 
worked out, appears to prove that the assumed money value of the 
gross produce is entirely fictitious, and with that his whole fabric falls 
to the ground. Take the North West Provinces for an illustration. 
Their total gross produce is stated as amounting to hardly 27s. per 
head. From this we have to take 5s. as the author’s estimated 
average of taxation. We have also to make several other deductions ; 
say 2s. 6d. for rent; say 3s. further for clothes, blankets, and shoes ; 
and 6d. for salt, tobacco, and the rest. These four items amount to 
lls. Deducting this from 27s., we leave 16s., out of which each 
person would have to feed himself for the year. If he lives at the 
famine-rate ration of 1 /b. of grain per diem, he will consume 369 /bs. 
in the year; and to do this, that amount must ex hypothesi be purchase- 
able for 16s.—that is to say, at the rate of about 23 /bs. for a shilling. 
As soon as ever grain becomes dearer than this, the mass of the 
population would fall into absolute starvation. But as a matter of 
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fact nothing of the sort happens. There are often many months in the 
year when grain is sold at 10 Js. for a shilling; consequently, on 
Mr. Hyndman’s calculation, during these months the mass of the 
population lives on 7b. of grain daily, which is absurd. The con- 
clusion is that the inference from the assumed value of the gross 
produce is purely nonsensical. 

One other point. Mr. Hyndman insists that the case is made still 
worse for the agriculturist if we deduct, as he says we ought to 
deduct, the portion of the produce required for “the sustenance of 
bullocks.” But it appears that this attempt to heighten the colour 
of the picture rests on a misapprehension. He assumes that bullocks 
in India have feeds of corn. As a matter of fact they eat either the 
grass of the waste lands, or else—and this happens to an enormous 
extent—they are supported on the fodder that is yielded by the 
stalks of the millet and other crops. Practically hardly any part 
of the human food-supply goes to the cattle. 

Having said so much upon the central argument, we proceed to 
one or two of the detached propositions by which it is buttressed. 
(2) Mr. Hyndman says for instance that the cultivators “ over large 
tracts are so miserably destitute, that they come upon the government 
relief works at the very commencement of the slightest scarcity.” 
This is asserted by officers of the widest experience to be a complete 
misrepresentation. The mass of the agricultural population, even 
in times of serious scarcity, never demand government relief; nothing 
short of extreme and long-continued famine brings them upon the 
works. The classes that demand relief are first, the great army of 
professional beggars; second, the poor artisans, who are very 
numerous in the towns ; and third, the agricultural labourers, a large 
class, supported by wages paid in grain by the owners or tenants of 
the land. These are the people who hasten to the relief works as 
scarcity becomes inconvenient. The mass of the agricultural popu- 
lation in the greater part of India is composed of small proprietors, 
and tenants who possess by right or custom more or less permanent 
interests in their land. They live on their own stores of food, and 
ordinarily buy no other. Unless scarcity becomes extreme, so far 
are they from hurrying in misery to the relief works, that they 
naturally profit by the high prices of grain. 

“‘ Thus ”—+to take the case of the North West—“ notwithstanding 
the entire failure of the kharif cropin 1877, and the vast amounts 
of grain which had been exported to England, Bombay, and Madras 
in previous years, the villagers in the North West Provinces, were 
able to support themselves for twelve months on their own 
stored-up stocks till the next crop ripened. The imports during 
that period were only from the Punjab, and went chiefly to 
Rohilcund, where there had been a consecutive series of indifferent 
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harvests. The agricultural classes were not forced to go to the pro- 
fessional grain-storers. These men sell to the retail grain-dealers, 
who re-sell it to the town-dwellers. The agriculturists lived on their 
own stocks; many profited by the high prices, and very few suffered 
from them.” 

One remarkable circumstance is worth mentioning in connection 
with this part of the subject. In former times the people had no 
idea that the government conceived it to be a duty to feed the desti- 
tute. There was a social law that every man should support his 
pauper relatives as long as he could, and every man did so; he fed 
his dependents as long as it was in his power, and then they died. 
But since 1860 a new light has dawned. Since they have seen 
government feeding people, as they think lavishly, in Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, a good many of the agriculturists have very naturally 
felt themselves free to take advantage of the new policy, by sending 
pauper relatives and day-labourers to relief-gangs and poor-houses, 
when fixed work became slack. This form of frugality is very un- 
pleasant, and may well be expected to give trouble to the government 
some day, but it is absurd to treat it as evidence of the growing 
misery of the population. ; 

(b) The heavy local cesses and municipal rates, Mr. Hyndman 
says, “have been increased 4,000,000/. ever since 1870, and now 
amount to 13,000,000/.” These figures are not very intelligible ; 
it may perhaps be conjectured that Mr. Hyndman’s 13,000,000/. 
include the whole income of the provincial governments. But this 
income is only partially the product of local rates. The greater part 
of that income is derived from assignments of imperial revenue made 
to the local government by the government of India. To say that 
there has been an increase of 4,000,000/. in local cesses and muni- 
cipal rates since 1870 is simply incorrect. Much of the increase is 
apparent only, and results from the legalisation of old rates, which 
were formerly levied in accordance with long-established custom, but 
without any basis of written law. The rates are not new, though 
their recognition is so. To describe “local cesses” as ‘almost un- 
known ”’ in 1857, is the error of a writer with imperfect information. 

(c) There is a far more important misapprehension in the larger 
inference, from the fact of the increase under the heads of imperial 
taxation. That increase since 1857 is stated by Mr. Hyndman as 
12,000,000. This increase, he says, “directly levied from the 
people, comes almost entirely out of the pockets of the cultivators ; 
the additional 4,000,000/. of the land revenue certainly does, and the 
greater part of the increase of the salt, stamp, and excise certainly 

This taxation so increased is levied from a people who 
are becoming poorer and poorer ; and consequently is becoming more 
and more crushing in proportion to their means.”’ It needs no Indian 
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experience to discern the fallacy of all this. How are we to know 
that the increase of revenue from stamps is not a sign of multi- 
plication of transactions, and the increase of revenue from excise 
a sign of extension of consumption? We are told that the 
Customs revenue has increased within twenty years by nearly 
750,0007. But the Customs duties have been greatly decreased. 
Within the last seven years, according to the Financial Statement 
for 1877—8, the Customs Tariff has been revised, and some of its 
most objectionable features removed; a great portion of the duties 
both on exports and on imports have been swept away; and the 
general rate of import duty has been reduced from 7} to 5 per cent. 

But the most important, no doubt,-among these heads of increase 
is that of the land revenue. Mr. Hyndman assumes that increase of 
land revenue is a result of increased taxation. On the contrary, it 
is a sign of augmented prosperity, if we may trust high and re- 
sponsible officials. Take the case of the Punjab. Under the Sikh 
government, the State took all that it could get, appropriating in 
fact the entire rental. After the annexation of the Punjab, the 
British government began its revenue system by claiming as its 
share of the rental just half the amount that had been taken by the 
Sikhs. All more recent settlements have been made upon the prin- 
ciple of the State taking half the net assets or rental, but in practice 
the amount taken is much less, and “may be said never to exceed 
4 of the gross produce; it is frequently not more than 4, 75, or +4, 
and in some tracts where the rainfall is scanty, it is not more than 
qs of the average gross produce, the value of which is calculated 
at its average gross price for a period from twenty to thirty years.” 
The results of this are asserted to have been greater contentment 
in the British subject, who contrasts his land revenue with the 
amount exacted in the adjoining native state ; “ improved clothing and 
manner of life in the agricultural population ;” and finally, such an 
increase in the cultivated area—an increase between 1868—9 and 
1872—8 of two and a half million of acres—as to reduce the revenue 
demand per acre by 10 per cent. Concurrently with this, there has 
taken place a remarkable increase in the selling value of land. At 
the time of annexation, the Sikhs made life so hard, that land had 
hardly any selling value at all. In 1859 the average selling price 
of revenue-paying land was four years’ purchase of the assessment ; 
in 1868—49 it was eighteen years’ purchase ; in 1873-4, it was twenty- 
eight years; and 1875—6, the date of the last return, it was thirty 
years’ purchase of the assessment. ‘As the agricultural interest of 
the Punjab is not made up of a limited number of large landed pro- 
prietors and a mass of tenantry, but is composed chiefly of a multitude 
of small land-owners, this enormous rise in the value of land does 
not mean, as it would mean in the case of England or Bengal, that 
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a few individuals have become millionaires, but that the mass of the 
agricultural population are, so far as the value of their land is 
concerned, more than six times as well off as they were twenty years 
ago.” } 

In the North-West Provinces the same story is told. Unencum- 
bered lands for which fifty years ago proprietors were sought in 
vain, now sell for from 25 to 30 years’ purchase of the government 
demand ; and here too a very large number of the proprietary body 
cultivate their own lands. Here too increase of land revenue has 
come from expansion of the area of cultivation and greater produc- 
tion. The government demand on the rental has progressively 
decreased from ten-elevenths to two-thirds, and now to one-half of 
the rental receipts. The only set-off, from the proprictor’s point of 
view, against the great benefits conferred on the proprietary body by 
so large a reduction in the government demand, is the check placed 
on the arbitrary raising of rent. For, after all, it is the condition of 
the peasant cultivator on which Mr. Hyndman has rightly staked 
his case, and this is what we have to look to. It would be matter 
for very small congratulation if the government concession only left 
the proprietors a larger share of what had been exacted from a rack- 
rented cultivator; or if the large ‘increase of rental had been taken 
from the cultivator’s margin of subsistence. But the careful 
inquiries that have been made show that this is not the case. The 
government adopted remedies and preventives in time, and prac- 
tically erected or recognised a large class of tenantry at fixed rates 
of rental or with rights of occupancy. Some authorities estimate 
that at least one-half, while others believe that much more than 
one-half, of the land in the North-West Provinces is now occupied 
by protected tenants, that is to say, tenants with rights. There isa 
limit to the feasibility of such a process. Some think that the 
government has gone too far in favour of the tenant already; 
others insist that it ought to go still further. The expediency of 
disgusting the proprietary body for the sake of the occupying tenant, 
raises questions that are not easily answered. Meanwhile, what 
assailants of the land revenue system from Mr. Hyndman’s side 
have to remember, is that if the landlords would allow all tenants 
to obtain rights by promising to allow them to hold their lands, say 
for twelve years at fixed rates, the government would accept its 
share of the transaction by assessing at these rates. So long, on the 
other -hand, as the proprietor exacts all he can, it would be useless 
in the government not to take from him its full revenue. 

It is an old fallacy, re-adopted by Mr. Hyndman, to treat the land 
revenue as taxation. The greater part of this so-called taxation is 
rent; but it is taken by the State instead of being taken by private 

(1) Speech of Mr. Thornton in the Council of the Governor-General, Feb. 9, 1878. * | 
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landlords. The misfortune is that so much of this rent has been 
surrendered under the Bengal Permanent Settlement. And when 
Mr. Hyndman extols a light permanent settlement as one of his 
panaceas, and in the next breath deplores the “miserable, abject 
condition of the Bengal ryot,” he falls into a singular inconsistency. 
How does he reconcile this miserable abject condition with the 
actual existence of the very settlement that he desires? During the 
last twenty years all the evidence goes to show that the condition of 
the Bengal ryot has greatly improved, and it has improved through 
the operation of our legislation, which has ensured fixity of tenure 
and limitation of rent to an extent formerly unknown. The Perma- 
nent Settlement gives to the useless landlords of Bengal many millions 
of rent every year, which ought to belong to the State. The lightness 
of the government demand gives no advantage to the mass of the 
agricultural population. 

(d) Mr. Hyndman quotes a passage from the Report on the Moral 
and Material Progress of India for 1873—4, in which mention is made 
of the “alleged indebtedness of the cultivating classes, with the 
result that their ancestral estates are gradually passing out of their 
hands through heavy mortgages and compulsory sales.” The impli- 
cation is that this is in some way due to our fiscal system. Without 
denying that this system is often too rigid and inelastic, and that even 
when the government demand is moderate, it may press heavily on 
unthrifty proprietors, the officials may still ask how can indebtedness 
to the money-lender be set down exclusively to the pressure of the 
demands for rent and revenue, in face of the notorious and proverbial 
fact that the most generally indebted class of all is the landholder 
who isfree from revenue? People had no real security under native 
governments, nor had they habits of frugality. Security in all land 
tenures has vastly increased under English rule. The rates of interest 
on mortgages of a kind that do not involve law, has sunk in northern 
India from most usurious heights down to from 6 to 9 per cent. 
As the tenant continues to acquire frugal habits, there is every reason 
to believe that the margin left to him, after feeding himself and 
paying his rent, will be less and less encroached upon by the money- 
lender. 

IJ. A few words may be said on that part of Mr. Hyndman’s 
criticism, which consists in appeal to authorities. He quotes Lord 
Lawrence as saying, that “the mass of the people of India are so 
miserably poor, that they have barely the means of subsistence.” 
But this has never been denied by anybody. The question is not 
whether the people are poor, but whether our government is making 
them poorer, and the evidence for this is not forthcoming. Mr. 
Colvin said in Council ay Calcutta (Feb. 9, 1878) :—“ Everywhere 
there has been an extraordinary rise in the value of land. The cost 
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of living, on the other hand, has no doubt increased. So far as this 
is caused by a rise in the prices of the commodities that the agri- 
cultural classes have to buy, it is of course a drawback to their 
prosperity ; but in so far as it is due to greater comfort and a higher 
standard of living (and I believe this ‘o be a more potent cause than 
the other) no abatement is necessary. Making all necessary drawbacks, 
the fact of their great advance in wealth and prosperity is too plainly 
evidént to be called in question.” Mr. Thornton on the same occasion, 
and speaking for the Punjab as Mr. Colvin spoke for the North- 
West Provinces, pointed out explicitly among the effects of our 
system, “the improved clothing and manner of life of the agricultural 
population.” Another officer of the most undeniable authority, 
writes in a private communication: “I do not believe there is a 
country in the world which has made more astonishing progress than 
India in the last twenty years.” 

Mr. Hyndman quotes from Mr. Halsey a passage which is probably 
lamentably true, about the average cultivator of the Cawnpore 
district being simply a slave to the soil, to the zemindar, to the 
usurer, and to the government. This refers to the tenantry without 
right of occupancy, the poorest class in the province. This class, 
mere tenants-at-will, are at the mercy of their landlords, and very 
cruel mercy it is. But the position is due to the natural course of 
events, and the only thing that the government can do in the direc- 
tion of mitigation,it actually and strenuously does. In the old 
unsettled times under native governments, every tenant had a value ; 
he was indispensable for the cultivation of the land, and he was even 
protected with sword and club when necessary. But with the par 
Romana, and the competition for land, the value of the tenant has 
declined. Agriculturists require hardly any capital, and the com- 
petition for land has become one of hunger. As has been said, 
it is the Irish difficulty over again, and the government have pressed 
as far as they could in the direction of the great Irish remedy of 
Tenant Right. 


I shall now enumerate some of Mr. Hyndman’s miscellaneous 
propositions, and obiter dicta, and state what is said to be the answer 
to each of them, as it comes. 

1. “In spite of cultivators having in many instances been forced 
to take and pay for water which they do not want,” et cetera. Culti- 
vators have never been forced to take or pay for water which they do 
not want. Certain sections of the Punjab Canals Act in 1871 
imposed a compulsory water-rate, but they were vetoed by the Duke 
of Argyll. Sir John Strachey argued strongly in favour of making 
the rate compulsory in 1877. “What I want to know,” he said in 
summing up his argument, “is why irrigation works, which in many 
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parts of India are incomparably the most beneficial works which it is 
possible to undertake, and the works which have the greatest possible 
local utility, are to be singled out as the only local works for which 
the people immediately benefited are to pay nothing. Why are 
districts and towns to pay for their own roads and schools and 
hospitals, for the paving and drainage of their streets, and their 
supply of drinking water; and why is it wrong that they should pay 
something for the irrigation works on which the actual existence of 
the people depends? . . . As it cannot be denied that we cannot go 
on for ever constructing, at the expense of the Imperial revenues, 
works which will not pay, although those works may be absolutely 
necessary as a protection against famine, it comes virtually under 
our present system to this, that the question whether we are or are 
not to make canals, and whether we are or are not to save millions of 
people from misery and perhaps from actual starvation, is to depend 
on the views which certain ignorant peasants may hold in regard to 
their own personal interests.”' But meanwhile, there is not, and 
never has been, the compulsion asserted by Mr. Hyndman. 

2. “It seems almost incredible that in the face of this, and of the 
result of public works expenditure up to the present time, the 
government in India and at home should positively purpose to raise 
1,500,000/. additional taxation from the impoverished inhabitants of 
India . . . to build yet more public works. Yet so it is.” So it is not. 
Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the purpose of the govern- 
ment, Mr. Hyndman has fundamentally misrepresented that proposal. 
What the plan comes to is this: “In order to provide for famines by 
way of anticipation and insurance, let us raise a million and a half 
a year partly by new taxes, and partly by other measures, and put it 
by: in other words, let us pay off debt to that amount every year. 
But as, on principles and for reasons which may be right or wrong, 
but which have been settled, and will be acted on, the government 
are to continue to borrow more than a million and a half every year 
for a given purpose—namely for productive works—let us apply 
the proceeds of the new taxes to productive works, thus saving to 
that extent the necessity of the annual loan.” In the words of the 
Finance Minister himself :—‘‘ It would be obviously absurd to pay 
off every year debt to the amount of 1,500,000/., and simultaneously 
to incur fresh debt to the same extent. What, therefore, we have 
to do in the actual circumstances of the case is, by applying to the 
construction of these works the proceeds of the new taxes, to reduce 
by 1,500,0007. a year the sum which we might otherwise have 
borrowed. The ultimate financial result of this, as will readily be 
seen, will be practically the same as that which would have followed, 
if we had devoted every year 1,500,000/. to the actual repayment of 


(1) Financial Statement, 1877—8 : pp. 143-4, 
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debt. For, returning to our former hypothesis we shall, at the end 
of our ten years, thus have prevented borrowing to the extent of 
15,000,000/., and our annual charge for interest will then be less by 
600,0007. a year than it would otherwise have been. We could, 
therefore, if occasion required, borrow 15,000,000/. for the relief of 
famine, and be in no worse a financial position than we were at the 
beginning of the period of ten years.” This may be bad or good— 
some even of the authorities think it bad—but it is utterly unlike 
the mischievous proceeding described by Mr. Hyndman. 

3. “Indian investments are almost unknown. Barely a fraction 
of the enormous debt of 223,000,0007. is held by natives.” This 
statement of debt includes the capitul of the Railways, and the money 
borrowed from time to time in England; but of the Rupee debt, 
raised in India, we perceive from the last statement, that the portion 
held by natives of India is estimated at 25°68 per cent., or upwards 
of one quarter of the whole.’ And there is a very good reason why 
a greater portion of native capital does not fiow to their investment. 
The normal rate of interest on loans with complete security is far 
above the rate that suffices to attract English capital. 

4. “The import of cotton of various kinds into India in 1857 
amounted to 6,000,0007. Similar imports in 1876 amounted to 
19,000,0007. ; a subject doubtless for a great deal of congratulation 
tous. Whether the gain to India is quite so manifest, is another 
thing. No doubt the cultivators get their scanty clothing cheaper 
than when they bought the native manufactures; but the destruc- 
tion of these native industries—has that been a gain to India? .. . 
The workers in cotton industries whom our goods have displaced, 
haye had to seek their living elsewhere It is almost certain 
that they and their families have been driven to agriculture, and if 
the operation of this cause could be traced, I have very little doubt it 
would be found that here is one great reason for the cultivation of 
waste lands of which we have heard so much.” 

This sounds straightforward enough, but it is in reality as base- 
less as it can be. The finer manufactures have no doubt been 
injured, but, as anybody knows too well who has sat under a Lanca- 
shire mauufacturer discoursing on the iniquity of the import duties, 
the coarser cotton goods which are worn by the poorer classes, or, 
in other words, by the bulk of the population, do not come from 
Manchester, but are made in India as they were a hundred years ago. 
Apart from this, and apart from the extreme doubtfulness of those 
propositions on the course of industry which Mr. Hyndman regards 
as certain, this lament over the alleged displacement of a native 
industry can only mean one thing, and that is that we should do well 
to impose protective duties which should keep Lancashire cottons out 


(1) Financial Statement for 1878—9: p. 32. 
VOL. XXIV. N.S. 30 
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of Indie. If it does not mean this, it means nothing, and has no 
business to be where it is. If it does mean this, Mr. Hyndman is in 
the singular position of desiring to make their clothing still dearer, 
for people of whom it is his great object to prove that they cannot 
afford to clothe themselves as it is. 


5. Mr. Hyndman (p. 603) gives as the deficits of the three last years, 
the following figures :— 


eee 


1877-8 . ° . . ° ° : 8,200,000 
1878-9 (estimated) ‘ ‘ . . 2,000,000 


£16,200,000 


«¢Thus,”’ he concludes, “ we have here an accumulated deficit in the 
three years of more than 16,000,000/. on a stationary revenue.” 
Now we have to observe that these figures are arrived at by 
including in the expenditure of each year the whole amount borrowed 
for Productive Public Works, and invested therein on the assumption 
that the investments will be profitable to the country and the revenue. 
Secondly, the writer does not state, excepting in a very incidental 
and obscure way, that these figures include the whole expenditure 
incurred in the relief of the great Famine, which during the last three 
years has cost at least ten millions. As to the expenditure-on Pro- 
ductive Public Works, that is to say on railways and canals, Mr. 
Hyndman maintains that it is unprofitable and unjustifiable ; and if 
this be true, he is right in including it as part of the ordinary expen- 
diture of the year, and in hisconclusion that each year ended in a 
deficit. But if his assumption be false, as, of course, the whole 
Government of India would contend, then his figures have evidently 
no meaning. It may be remarked that the system under which 
expenditure of an analogous kind is shown in the Public Accounts in 
England, is the same in principle as that which is adopted in India, 
but in practice the system in India is now much more rigid, under 
which they refuse to raise loans to pay for Public Works not really 
productive. The money paid for the telegraph lines in England, 
when purchased by the Government, was not shown as a part of the 
ordinary expenditure out of the revenue of the year, but as a separate 
transaction. It was the same in the case of the purchase of the 
shares of the Suez Canal, which were paid by means of borrowing, 
and not from revenue. 

The truth appears to be that, apart from the extraordinary charges 
incurred for Famine relief, not only each of the last three years, but 
almost each for many years past, would have ended with a surplus of 
revenue over expenditure. It is no secret that the conclusions 
arrived at by Sir John Strachey, as to the financial position of the 
Government of India, were less sanguine than those of Lord North- 
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brook. Lord Northbrook thought that, without any fresh taxation, 
the revenue was in so flourishing a condition as to be able to meet, 
without further increase, the prospective charges for the relief of 
future famines. The view, however, adopted by the present Govern- 
ment of India is that, before the late measures were taken, and 
apart from the provision for famines, which had not hitherto been 
definitely adopted as a fixed element in fiscal policy, the finances 
were in a condition of equilibrium, with slight inclination on 
the side of a surplus. The late measures are believed to have 
improved their position by nearly 2,000,000/7. a year, and this is 
looked on as the probable normal annual surplus. Of this 
1,500,000/7. is set aside as insurance against famine. The re- 
maining 500,000/. is a margin to meet unforeseen contingencies, 
and furnish the means of carrying out fiscal and other improvements. 
Mr. Hyndman’s statement that the deficit for the present year is 
estimated at 2,000,000/. is totally misleading, unless indeed we accept 
his assumption that no railways nor canals ought ever to be con- 
structed unless the capital expended on them can be provided out of 
current income. The estimates profess to show a true surplus of 
revenue over expenditure of 2,156,000/., as any one may see who takes 
the trouble to master the Financial Statement for 1878-79 (p. 6—7). 


Here we may leave the matter. When calmly examined, Mr. 
Hyndman’s criticisms on the material condition of the people of 
India, and on fiscal policy, are seen to rest on misapprehensions of 
the evidence. That the condition of the people is not worse than it 
might be made by a new and more inventive policy, it is not for us 


to contend. On the contrary there are many grounds for the deepest ~ 


scepticism as to the soundness of our system, the success of our rule, 
the ultimate worth of all our effort. In a recent article in this 
Review,’ a very competent writer gave good reasons for thinking 
that our contribution to the moral progress of India is no more than 
water spilled upon the sand. The present writer, for one, after 
listening to Indian officials of all kinds for years, and reading sheafs 
of Indian documents, is quite prepared for the most sombre view of 
Indian prospects. However that may be, there is pretty certainly 
boundless room for improvement in all our methods. But Mr. 
Hyndman’s exposition of the present state of things cannot be held 
to shed effective light on either the problem or its solution. 
Eprror. 


(1) See Fortnightly Review for September, 1878. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW BANK AND 
ITS LESSONS. 


Tue City of Glasgow Bank was the youngest of the eleven joint-stock 
banks which for the last twenty years have divided among them the 
banking business of Scotland. It was founded in 1839,’ under the 
provisions of the two Acts of 1826, by means of which the formation 
of joint-stock banks with unlimited liability of shareholders was 
promoted with the intention of replacing to a large extent the private 
country banks, of which so many had failed during the memorable 
panic of the winter of 1825-6. In no part of Great Britain, or perhaps 
of the world, has banking been on the whole so successful or con- 
ferred greater benefits on the people than in Scotland. The Bank of 
Scotland dates from 1695, the Royal Bank from 1727, and the 
British Linen Company from 1746. The Commercial Bank at Edin- 
burgh did not appear till 1810, nor the National Bank of Scotland, 
also at Edinburgh, till 1825. The three oldest banks were founded 
under royal charters, and the liability of the shareholders in them is 
always stated to be limited to twice the subscription. In all the 
other banks the liability is unlimited. Alongside the chartered and 
joint-stock vanks in Scotland there were, till about thirty years ago, 
a few private banks, but these have all disappeared or been absorbed 
into the larger joint-stock institutions. The peculiar circumstances 
of Scotland, namely, the smallness of territory, thinness of popula- 
tion, absence of large towns and great industries, the predominance 
of agriculture, and the consequent small amount of individual tran- 
sactions, enabled the banks from a very early period to maintain, with 
great benefit to themselves and to the country, a circulation of £1 
notes, and to avoid or escape nearly all the mischiefs which arose 
in England from the existence of small notes of the same class.” 
The paid-up capital of the eight Scotch banks founded in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow has always been considerable, and of late years has 
been a million sterling in six cases, and one and a quarter and two 
millions in the remaining two cases. The dividends have ranged 
from ten to fifteen per cent. per annum, and the shares or stock have 


(1) No less than five joint-stock banks were founded in Scotland in the nine years 
1830—9, viz.: Union Bank of Scotland, at Glasgow, 1830; North of Scotland Bank, at 
Aberdeen, 1836; Caledonian, at Inverness, 1838; Clydesdale Bank, at Glasgow, 1838, 
and City of Glasgow Bank, 1839. 

(2) It was part of the remedial schemes of 1826 to suppress the Scotch £1 notes and 
render £5 there, as in England, the lowest denomination. But the Scotch people, 


assisted by Sir Walter Scott as “Malachi Malagrowther,” rose in opposition, and the 
Ministry reluctantly gave way. 
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borne so high a premium in the market as to yield to the investor no 
more than between four and five per cent. The stock of the banks 
has been also widely diffused ; and the holding of it being regarded 
as practically free from risk, it has been a favourite security with 
persons of small incomes, with trustees, and others. It is probable 
that the number of persons in Scotland who are registered holders of 
stock in Scotch banks is nearly twenty thousand. The number of 
holdings in the City of Glasgow Bank alone is given as thirteen 
hundred; and there are besides several hundreds of persons who, as 
trustees for others, are held to be liable in all respects as share- 
holders. 

There has been one, or more properly two previous calamities in 
the history of the Scotch banks, resembling in substance, but far less 
scandalous and serious in character than the failure which has just 
occurred. On the 9th November, 1857, in the midst of the panic of 
that autumn, when for the second time the Act of 1844 was sus- 
pended, the Western Bank of Scotland, with its head office at 
Glasgow, stopped payment with a paid-up capital of one and a half 
millions, a reserve fund of a quarter of a million, and liabilities to 
the public of nearly six anda quarter millions. The shares were 
£50 each, and. upon each of these shares calls were made in the 
course of 1858 to the extent of £125 per share. These calls produced 
two millions. During the following eight or nine years the liqui- 
dlators were able to repay half of this sum to the shareholders or 
their representatives, leaving one million as the amount ultimately 
called up. And this million, added to the one and three-quarter 
millions of paid-up capital and reserve all lost before the bank 
stopped, made the total loss to the shareholders not less than two and 
three-quarter millions, or, if allowance for loss of interest be caleu- 
lated, a total loss of quite three millions sterling.* The Western 
Bank failed for substantially the same reasons (omitting fraud and 
falsification) as the City of Glasgow Bank, namely, excessively large 
advances to a few firms, kept up after all chance of recovery was 
gone. 

The proprietors of the Western Bank were select and wealthy, and 
there were certain parties on the management of vast means, by 
whom assistance and resources were found which greatly relieved the 
pressure upon the smaller holders of shares. 

In the same month of November, 1857, the City of Glasgow Bank 
closed its doors for a few days, with liabilities to the public of four 
and a half millions and to the shareholders of three-quarters of a 


(1) The assets of the Western Bank stood in the books on Feb. 1, 1858, at £7,872,000. 
In the course of the eight or nine years of liquidation they realised £5,020,000, or say 
thirteen shillings in the pound. ‘The costs of liquidation were £142,000, and charges for 
interest on loans raised to meet temporary pressure were £80,000 more. 
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million. Examination was made, and as it was found that the real 
deficiency was under £80,000, means were devised by which the 
bank was able to resume business. As some three or four of the 
directors now awaiting trial for the malversations which have led to 
the final collapse of the bank on the 1st October (1878) are described 
as having been directors or managers when the temporary stoppage of 
November, 1857, occurred, it is not improbable that important reve- 
lations may come to light concerning that stoppage and resumption. 
It is thirty-four years since Sir Robert Peel, in 1844-5, settled, as 
he considered, on wise and sound principles the constitution of the 
Bank of England ; and the constitution of the private and joint-stock 
banks of England and Wales, of Scotland, and of Ireland, as regards 
the function of circulation. Without entering upon the long and intri- 
cate history of what is known in banking economics as the “ currency 
principle,” upon which Sir Robert Peel proceeded implicitly in all 
his banking legislation, it must suffice to say that the consistent 
object of all his measures was to limit, and as soon as possible suppress, 
the circulation of country bank-notes, and replace them in the first 
instance by notes of the issue department of the Bank of England, in 
the expectation that at no distant period the exclusive function of 
providing a circulation of notes for the whole of the United Kingdom 
would be transferred to a single central government office. In 
common with the authors and expounders of the currency principle, 
Sir Robert Peel believed that it was almost entirely by the agency of 
bank-notes, metropolitan and provincial, that credit was deranged, 
prices affected, and the foreign exchanges controlled; and believing 
this, his animosity to English, Scotch, and Irish notes, and more 
especially the £1 species, was intelligible. The lapse of time, and 
the enlarged experience which lapse of time has brought, aided by 
persistent discussion of the evidence of daily facts, has shown con- 
clusively that Sir Robert Peel was wrong and that the small party 
who opposed him were right. It would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to find now any person of repute to deny that it is 
variations in the rate of interest, and not any changes in the mere 
volume of the circulation with the public of convertible bank-notes, 
large or small, which affects credit, influences prices, and acts on the 
foreign exchange.’ In directing, therefore, the whole force of the 
famous measures of 1844-5 against the function of issue, Sir Robert 
Peel committed an error totally without justification in sound prin- 
ciple, and practically full of mischief and injustice, both at that time 
and ever since. Sir Robert Peel would have liked to suppress the 
£1 notes in Scotland and Ireland, but the local opposition was too 


(1) The establishment of these conclusions is one of the most striking instances in 
economics of apparently clear results of mere deductive reasoning being corrected by 
careful induction drawn from observation and facts. 
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much for him. But if he could not suppress he could limit, and as 
regards Scotland the Act of 1845 (8 & 9 Vict. c. 38) did limit the future 
note issues of the then existing Scotch banks to the average of the 
year ended on Ist May, 1845. That average was found to be two 
and three-quarter millions, and for all notes issued in excess of that 
sum the Scotch banks were required to have in hand gold coin. And 
it will be convenient to say here that the trade and transactions of 
Scotland have gone on increasing, so that for several years past the 
volume of notes with the public has been six and a quarter 
millions, the fund of gold coin held by the banks has been and is 
about three and a half millions. With a view to the same end, any 
new bank formed in Scotland could not be a bank of issue; and in 
the event of the failure of any bank then existing, its right of issue 
became annulled. In 1857 this annulment was enforced in the case 
of the Western Bank of Scotland, and will now be again enforced in 
the case of the City of Glasgow Bank. 

The provincial banks of England and Wales fared worse than: 
the banks of Scotland. The Scotch secured the average issue of 
twelve months, the English and Welsh banks only the average issue 
of the twelve weeks preceding 27th April, 1844 (6 & 7 Vict. c. 32) ; 
and they wholly failed to secure, as did the Scotch, any permission 
to issue notes beyond the maximum, even by keeping in hand gold coin 
equal to the whole of the excess. The consequence is, that notwith- 
standing the growth of population and trade in England and Wales in 
thirty-four years, the provincial banks have now only a note issue of 
four and a quarter millions instead of the maximum issue of six and a 
quarter millions assigned to them by the Act of 1844. Further, bya 
prospective clause in that Act it was provided that if any English 
or Welsh provincial bank commenced business in London, it should 
forfeit its right of issue at its country branches ; and some years ago 
this clause compelled the National Provincial Bank of England to 
relinquish a circulation of nearly half a million when it opened a 
London office. No such penalty was imposed by the Act of 1845 on 
the Scotch or Irish banks, not we believe from oversight, but because, 
at all events as regards the Scotch banks, it was believed and 
understood to be of the essence of their policy and practice not to 
go beyond the limits of Scotland. 

The effect of the legislation of 1845 has been far more in favour 
of the Scotch banks than the English and Welsh: for (1) the mono- 
poly of circulation in Scotland by the banks existing there in 1845 
has prevented the formation of any new bank; (2) the permission 
to issue notes beyond the statutory maximum on condition of holding 
gold coin for the excess has enabled the banks to keep pace with 
the growth of trade and population; and (3) the advantage which 
the Scotch banks have of late years taken of the omission of the Act 
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of 1845 to apply to them the penalty of loss of circulation which the 
Act of 1844 applies to English and Welsh provincial banks when they 
open London offices, has enabled the Scotch banks to enter upon a 
field and kind of business wholly unforeseen thirty-four years ago. 

During the past century and a quarter of Scotch banking, that is 
from the foundation of the Bank of Scotland in 1695 to the formation 
of the National and Union Banks in 1825 and 1830, and for some 
considerable period after these dates, the principles of the Scotch 
system were few, simple, and eminently safe. (1) The smallness of 
the population and the primitive industries of the country enabled 
the banks to know intimately every banking customer. (2) They for- 
tified this personal knowledge of their own by requiring one or two per- 
sons, generally customers, as bondsmen for nearly every advance, and 
the advances were limited both in amount and duration. (3) The 
branches of the banks so pervaded the country, that their constant 
rivalry and competition rendered the prompt settlement of their claims 
on each other for notes, &c., exceedingly effective and searching. (4) 
The banks exercised great care in choosing their agents in London 
from among the strongest and best managed banks to be found there ; 
and as far as possible used the facilities of their London connection 
to economise and strengthen their resources at home. (5) And above 

-all, they maintained a considerable margin between the interest they 

allowed on deposits and the interest they charged on loans; so that 
to a very large extent they fulfilled that first and fundamental con- 
dition of sound and prosperous banking, viz. the obtainment of a fair 
profit from a business not rendered hazardous by vast liabilities upon 
deposits and current accounts. The establishment of seven powerful 
banks between 1825 and 1839 interfered materially with the previous 
state of things. More intense competition told against the banks in 
all directions, but particularly two, viz.: (1) the keener efforts to 
obtain deposits by offering rates which left but little margin of profit, 
and the consequent absorption into the banks of nearly all the money- 
capital of the country ; and (2) the extension of accommodation to 
borrowers both as regards the character of the securities taken, and 
the terms and incidents of the rate of interest, and conditions of re- 
payment. 

The growth of Glasgow and the West of Scotland as a seat 
of manufacture and commerce did much to modify the primitive 
Scotch banking; and the effects were made manifest in 1857 by the 
total failure of the Western Bank and the temporary stoppage of the 
City of Glasgow Bank. There was then a pause; but the active 
trade which began about ten years ago carried forward the Scotch 
banks in a very marked manner. The eight banks in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow in the seven years 1870-77 enlarged their paid-up 
capital from eight and three-quarters to nine and a quarter millions; 
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their reserves from three and a half to five millions; their note 
cirenlation from five and three-quarter to six and three-quarter 
millions ; their deposits from sixty to seventy-four millions ; and their 
acceptances from four to six and a quarter millions; or, in totals, 
the banks increased their liabilities to their proprietors from twelve 
and a quarter to fourteen and a quarter millions, and to their cus- 
tomers from seventy to eighty-seven millions. If a calculation be 
made, it will appear that the fourteen and a quarter millions of 
capital and reserves in 1877 produced as nearly as possible the same 
profit, viz. nine per cent. per annum, upon eighty-seven millions of 
liabilities, as the smaller capital and reserves of 1870 yielded on 
seventy millions of liabilities. All the formidable extra risk, there- 
fore, of twenty-five per cent. more of liabilities—a large part of which 
was in the highly hazardous form of acceptances—had been in- 
curred for the negative result of a stationary percentage of profits. 
Among these eight banks the City of Glasgow Bank, even according 
to its own published returns, was the most conspicuous for expan- 
sion of liabilities and stationary percentage of profit. The deposits, 
for example, in 1870—77 increased by more than a third, or from six 
and a quarter to eight and a half millions, and the acceptances, as 
we now know, in a very much larger degree. 

During the seven years mentioned, five of these eight banks 
abandoned the old Scotch maxim and practice of leaning on strong 
agents in London, as far as possible, for reasons both of economy, and 
of assurance of support in times of crisis; and, availing themselves of 
the technical flaw in the Act of 1845, opened offices of their own in 
London, as a means of enlarging the field for the employment of their 
deposits and of entering into competition for London business. The 
City of Glasgow Bank was not one of these five banks; but it was 
understood that its appearance in London was only ‘a question of 
time. 

We have now carried the general history to the period of the stop- 
page of the City of Glasgow Bank, on Tuesday, the 1st October last; 
and after stating the leading circumstances of that stoppage and the 
causes of it, we-will pass to a consideration of the remedial general 
measures which it suggests. 





II. 


The City of Glasgow Bank (as we have said) was formed in 
1839 on the principle of a joint-stock company, raising its capital 
by transferable shares, the liability of the holders of which was 
unlimited. The bank suspended payment for a few days in 
November, 1857, but resumed business and continued to flourish, 
so far as could be judged by official reports issued, and divi- 
dends at twelve per cent. per annum regularly declared, to the 
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very moment of the final collapse, on the day prior to which the 
£100 stock was sold at £236, or a price giving the purchaser about 
five per cent. per annum. About ten days before the stoppage, 
rumours reached London affecting the bank’s credit; and led to 
difficulty in negotiating the bank’s acceptances, the amount of which 
in circulation, according to the official balance-sheet of June, 1878, 
was one and a half millions, The virtual closing of the London 
money market to these acceptances at once precipitated the crash. 
The directors of the bank obtained a conference, on the evening of 
Tuesday, 1st October, with representatives of other Scotch banks, 
and submitted a statement of affairs, with a view to assistance being 
given; but that statement was of a character so astounding as to 
render any interference in the direction of relief impossible, and the 
doors did not open on the following morning. Two accountants of 
high repute were called in by the directors to investigate and report; 
and on Friday, 18th October, a document was issued by these 
gentlemen which for all time will mark a dark epoch in the history 
of Scotch banking. The report set forth (1) the utter insolvency of 
the bank; (2) fraud and falsification of accounts by the directors 
and managers going back several years; (3) the loss of millions 
of money to four or five parties more or less connected with members 
of the board, in wild and reckless advances and credits given to 
promote speculations and ventures in India, New Zealand, and other 
distant regions. 

In 1873 the directors deliberately made a false entry of £973,000 
to conceal their losses. The aceeptances in June, 1878, were 
deliberately understated to the extent of one and a quarter millions. 
The cash held against the excess of note issue was returned to the 
Treasury as being £200,000 more than was the fact; and generally, 
as will appear by the details given in the note below,’ the liabilities 
were falsified by the directors so as to appear two millions /ess, and 
the assets were falsified so as to appear four and a half millions more, 
than was the truth. 

Before the report appeared, there had been schemes for restarting 
the bank. But these all disappeared when it was found that the 
whole of the one and a half millions of capital and reserve was lost, 
and nearly five and a quarter millions more, or together six and 


(1) The last balance-sheet of the directors was made up to the customary annual date 
of 5th June, 1878, and issued in July with a flourishing report. The report of the two 
inspectors called in by the board after the stoppage of the 1st October—viz. Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. M’Grigor, both men of professional eminence—gave in detail the figures 
representing the real amount of liabilities, and the real amount and approximate value 
of the assets. ‘The lapse of three months had, of course, in the ordinary way of business, 
produced some change in figures, but the differences between the directors’ and the 
inspectors’ reports show substantially the extent of the falsifications which the directors 
commenced certainly in 1873, and probably at a much earlier date; and went on 
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three-quarter millions ; and that each holder of £1,000 of the bank 
stock would not only lose whatever he might have given for it in 
the market, but £5,000 more as calls required by the liquidators to 
meet the demands of creditors. There are thirteen hundred names 
on the share register, but the great majority of them persons of 
means 80 limited as to be quite unable to find much money. More 
than a fourth of the whole list are spinsters, married women, and 


increasing year by year until they amounted, as shown by the following abstract, to 
over two millions on the liabilities and nearly five millions on the assets, or nearly 
seven millions together. The following is a comparative abstract :— 


City of Glasgow Bank (founded 1839;; stopped in November, 1857; failed 1st October, 
1878). Statement showing the extent of the falsifications in the last report issued 
by the directors as at the 5th June, 1878, and the real figures as ascertained by the 
Inspectors to exist on the day of failure, 1st October, and as set forth in their report 
published 18th October, 1878. 





Directors. Inspectors. Extent of 


| Directors’ Falsifi- 
5th June, 1878, Ist October, 1878. cations. 


Description. 





LIABILITIES. £ | £ £ 
ar 8,102,000 8,798,000 | 696,000 
0: 710,000 863,000 153,000 
. Acceptances . . . 1,488,000 2,742,000 1,254,000 





10,300,000 | 12,403,000 2,103,000 
. Capital paid 1,000,000 1,000,000 oni 
EG ce as eel 692,000 | 592,000 wt 





11,892,000 =| ~—:13,995,000 





ASSETS. 

A i RE SP a ea ae 8,484,000 
PR iy 265,000 

845,000 
2,296,000 





5,996,000 2,488,000 
211,¢00 54,000 
418.000 427,000 
587,000 | 1,709,000 





| 
| 


11,892,000 212,000 | 4,680,000 





5,190,000 _ 


: Capital and Reserve lost . 1,593,000 














| 
ere 2 TAP ce mee | 6,783,000 
| 


13,995,000 | 





The whole of the capital and reserve of one and a half millions was lost several years 
ago; and when it was gone began the process of further falsification and further loss, 
under which five and a quarter millions of the assets publicly set forth were lost; and it 
would appear lost principally on four accounts, kept open either with members of the 
board or their immediate friends or relatives. The inspectors give the figures of these 
four accounts as follows :— 





Account. As Debt. Securities, Value. 





1,632,000 
1,412,000 
832,000 
393,000 


No. 1. (Morton) .. 2,320,000 688,000 
2. (Smith Fleming) . 1,864,000 452,000 
8. (Nicol Fleming) . 1,142,000 310,000 
Sie elk oe a ee 464,000 71,000 


| 
| 

£ £ | £ 
} 














5,790,000 1,521,000 4,269.000 
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widows; a third are clergymen, teachers, doctors, and small 
capitalists ; a seventh of the list are trustees and executors, who 
according to Scotch law are held to be personally liable, although 
acting only for third parties—a law as harsh as can be well conceived." 
No calamity so dreadful, so far-reaching, and in its origin and cir- 
cumstances so scandalous and disgraceful, has ever occurred in Scot- 
land. As the misery which it has caused and will cause begins to be 
better understood, efforts are being made all over Scotland to raise 
relief funds for the more urgent cases. But these can be no more 
than palliatives. 

The Crown Agents, with commendable promptness, arrested the 
directors and secretary on a criminal charge within twenty-four 
hours after the issue of the report. But they did not arrest several 
other persons who appear to be in the conspiracy. Mr. Nicol Flem- 
ing, one of those persons, lost no time in transferring himself to 
Spain—the only European country which invites and encourages the 


residence of a colony of rogues and ruffians by refusing to negotiate 
extradition treaties. 


(1) Crry or Guascow Banx.—SHARFHOLDERS ARRANGED. ACCORDING TO QUALITY, 
NuMBERS, AND STOCK HELD. 





Quality. Per- Total | Aver- 


| 
ity. Total | Aver- 
sons. | Stock. | age. Quality. 


Stock. age. 





| 
, No. £ £ | £ 
. Spinsters. ...| 206 | 48,900 | 237 || 7. Tradesmen 
. Married Women | and Farmers | 
and Widows .| 154 | 54,600 | 355 . Solicitors. . . 28,( 00 
. Merchants . . | 92,000 
360 | 103,500 | 300 . Manufacturers! 388 | 116,000 
. Clergymen. . . 39 | 24,300 | 622 ORGS ..0 5 | 98,000 
. Teachers. ... 8 1,950 | 244 
. Medical Men .| 24 | 25,200 | 1,050 
. Gentlemen. . . 253,000 | 652 . Trustees and | 
Executors. . | 174 | 157,000 


119 | 49,000 | 








781,000 








Over... - | 820 |407,900 | 4500 
































| 1,252 | 938,000 

The capital of the bank was one million, in £100 shares, all paid, but with unlimited 
liability. The price of the shares for a long time and quite up to the stoppage was 
230—240. It will be under the truth to assume that the present holders had given on 
the average not less than £200 per share, so that with an average par value of shares of 
£750, the average cost price of each holding would be £1,500. The dividends had been 
twelve per cent. per annum, equal upon an average price of £200 to six per cent. per 
annum, and upon £236 to a little over five per cent. perannum. The income of the 360 
spinsters, married women, and widows, from the £300 stock (costing say £600) held by 
each of them on the average in the bank, would be £36 per annum. 


The following further analysis of 1,272 holdings shows in another form the great 
preponderance of small holders :— 





Ho.pers or Stock, Octroser, 1878. 


£100 Stock and less . . . 278 persons | Over £500 and under £1,000 . 240 persons 
Over £100 and under £200 . 55 mm 9 £1,000 ” £2,000 . 156 


a: -, 2.08 ,_ oo eer 


” 


” 


788 . 4 48t yy 
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The shareholders met on the 22nd of October to determine the 
form in which the affairs of the bank should be wound up, its assets 
realised, and its creditors paid. The tone and demeanour of the 
meeting were in the highest degree honourable to the Scotch character. 
There was no unseemly violence of language, great as was the pro- 
vocation and black as was the deceit. There was no strong out- 
burst of emotion when the depth of the ruin was made plain. But 
there were several noble declarations, to which the meeting gave 
ready response, that, whatever may be the sacrifices, every lawful 
claim established against the bank shall be paid in full. The 
liquidation was resolved to be in the voluntary form. Fit men were 
chosen for the office, and after the lapse of a few days a first call 
of £500 per share was legally notified ; but months and years will be 
required to work out the final disappearance from before the courts 
and the public of this once flourishing institution. 

The consequences of the bank’s stoppage on the Ist of October were 
wide and serious. In the course of two or three weeks there followed 
the failure of thirty or more firms, large and small, in Glasgow, Man- 
chester, London, and elsewhere, all brought down in some sense by 
the cessation of the criminal support given to them by the bank.’ The 
effect on the Scotch banks was serious. Having opened offices of their 
own in London, they could no longer rely on their former agents 
there, and the London market distrusted Scotch paper of all kinds. A 
pressure of sellers forced down the price of Scotch bank shares from an 
average of about £300 to an average of not much more than £220?—- 
in some cases to less. The fearful perils of unlimited liability produced 
also a sort of panic in London in the prices of the shares in English 
unlimited banks, not excluding those in the best credit; and for two or 

(1) The following are the principal failures which have occurred in consequence of 


the withdrawal of the support long given by the bank. G., L.,and M., signify Glasgow, 
London, and Manchester. 








G. Potter, Wilson & Co. . £216,000 Brought forward . . 6,066,000 
G. T. D. Findlay & Co.. . 200,000 | L. Smith Fleming & Co. . . 3,000,000 
G. L. Jas. Morton & Co. . . 2,500,000 | — 
G. L. Matthew Buchanan & Co. 1,350,000 | £9,066,000 
M. L. Heugh Balfour & Co. . 1,800,000 | Twelve other cases . . . . 1,134,000 
Carried forward . . . 6,066,000 | £10,200,000 


It is probable that the failures, large and small, consequent on the stoppage of the bank, 
were thirty or forty, with liabilities not much less than twenty millions, and from which 
the dividends cannot be expected to produce more than ten per cent. 

A Glasgow paper of 18th November gives a list of upwards of one hundred and fifty 
failures in Glasgow and the west of Scotland directly and indirectly traceable to the 
stoppage of the City of Glasgow Bank. The total liabilities of the Scotch firms who 
have been dragged down is given at twenty-five millions. ‘The value of the capital 
of the Scotch banks on the Ist of October is given as twenty-four millions, and the 
value on the 16th of November at nineteen millions. 

(2) The Scotsman of the 9th November, 1878, has the following:—In bank stocks, 
although no transactions have been recorded, a further reduction in prices was made 
yesterday by the Committee of the Glasgow Stock Exchange as follows: Bank ot 
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three weeks after the Glasgow catastrophe there was imminent danger 
of a crisis in the money market as severe as that of May, 1866. 

These were the general results. We may now say something concern- 
ing the men who brought about this long train of misfortune ; and by 
their huge folly and wickedness have obtained for all time conspicuous 
niches in the Temple of Infamy. The following particulars were given 
by the Scotch papers of the directors and officials of the bank :— 

The directors and secretary of the supreme board at Glasgow (all now in 
custody charged with theft, perjury, and embezzlement) are Lewis Potter, mer- 
chant, uge 72, a native of Falkirk, and director of the bank since its formation 
in 1839; Robert Salmond, merchant, age 74, from Argyleshire, a director 
since 1839; John Stewart, retired merchant, age 70, from Edinburgh, a director 
since 1876; John Innes Wright, merchant, age 68, native of Glasgow, a director 
since 1876; Robert S. Stronach, age 52, from Aberdeenshire, managing director, 
many years connected with the bank and associated as assistant manager with 
his late brother Alexander Stronach; Charles S. Leresche, age 52, from Man- 
chester, secretary since 1870. The Edinburgh board consisted of Henry Inglis, 
John Gillespie, Robert Craig, and A. F. Somerville; of these Henry Inglis, a 
native of Edinburgh, writer to the Signet, is in custody, James Nicol Fleming, 
a director up to 1876, and partner of John Innes Wright, has fled from the 
pursuit of the police. His firm has failed with three millions of liabilities, and 
is among the largest debtors of the bank. Other arrests are expected. The 
trials will take place at Edinburgh in February next. 

It is not the least of the scandals of this failure that most of the 
directors and managers were conspicuous elders and members of the 
Free Church. Mr. Lewis Potter, we are told, lived at a handsome 
estate called Udston, near Glasgow, and “ was warmly attached to 
the Free Church.” So warmly was he attached to it, that fivé years 
ago he acquired high local fame for Christian zeal and benevolence, 
by building the Burnbank Free Church, it was understood, out of 
his own pocket, but now it appears with the money of the City of 
Glasgow Bank. Further, Mr. Lewis Potter held strong opinions 
regarding the Sabbath, and refused to take in or read the Monday’s 
newspapers because they were printed on the first day of the week ; 
and Mr. Potter’s emphatic example in this crucial test of righteous- 
ness, according to the Scotch way of thinking, greatly helped his 


Scotland, reduction £5; British Linen, £5; Commercial, £20: Clydesdale, £35; 


National, £20; and Union, £7. The following are the reductions made in bank stocks 
since the City Bank failure :— 





1878, Oct. 2. | Oct. 29 | Nov. 6| Nov. 8 | pas 
| 





£ £ £ £ 
| Bank of Scotland . .| 327 | 300 | 290 | 285 
| British Linen . . . | 314 | 291 | 275 | 270 
Caledonian . . . . 73 63 5} 5 
Clydesdale . . . .| 277 | 255 | 220 | 185 
Commercial . . . .| 826 | 306 | 280 | 260 
National . . . . . | 327 307 280 260 

North of Scotland. .| 13 12 11Z | 112 
|.Royal. . . . . .| 235%] 216 | 206 | 200 
| Uion .. wc “et 2: «4 295 | 248 200 193 
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mercantile credit, and enabled him to prolong his career of falsifica- 
tion at the bank of which he was one of the most active managers. 
Of Mr. William Taylor we learn that he was a leading elder of the 
St. Enoch Church, and its active representative in the General 
Assembly. Mr. James Morton, the first name in the select list of 
the four largest creditors, was eminent as a Sunday-school teacher ; 
and the record goes on in the same strain through most of the list of 
falsifiers and defaulters, until the exhibition of professed piety and 
impudent fraud becomes disgusting. 

It is a salutary symptom that several of the Scotch newspapers of 
widest circulation and influence have denounced these flagrant hypo- 
crisies in language which for strength and directness leaves nothing 
to be desired, as witness the following leading article from the 
Glasgow Herald :— 


‘*While Scotland has Presbyterian Churches it must have elders; but it is 
doubtful whether, after the experiences through which we are passing, it may 
not be somewhat difficult to obtain these props of the Church in future. Since 
the closing of the doors of the City of Glasgow Bank, Elderdom has suffered a 
terrible blow. It had experienced in this city many reverses, and has survived 
them all; but it never experienced one like this. Long ago it used to bea 
standing joke on the Royal Exchange to ask when a more than usually ugly 
bankruptcy occurred, ‘In what kirk is the bankrupt an elder?’ And though 
the question was lightly put it was almost invariably answered in deadly 
earnest that the bankrupt had been a burning and a shining light in some 
West-End congregation, was a liberal subscriber to all’ religious schemes, and 
always ready to put his hand into the pockets of his creditors to assist in 
Church extension and missionary enterprises. Or perhaps he varied his 
religious professions by Sunday-school teaching, took a great and deep interest 
in the young, and spent his Sunday mornings and Sunday evenings in teaching 
in simple phrases the lessons that he had been himself neglecting during the 
week. But somehow the bankrupt elder or Sunday-school teacher was soon 
forgotten, and others were found ready to take his place, and possibly fill his 
shoes, in the world as well asin the Church. Nothing paid better while it lasted. 
Eldership was the ticket put upon respectability, was in fact respectability 
itself, for what better safeguard could be obtained against the whisperings of 
malicious tongues regarding business transactions than the assurance that the 
good man lived in the odour of sanctity, that he was an exemplary elder, an 
upholder of the faith, a builder of churches, and the right-hand man of one of 
the most respected clergymen of the city? It was impossible in the minds of a 
great many people even to think evil of such an individual. When the shock 
came, it lasted only for a short time. The bankrupt—he might have approached 
to the very verge of fraud—was even pitied, and not unfrequently managed to 
secure an easy settlement. Some of them, whitewashed in the Bankruptcy 
Court, are no doubt elders still. 

‘‘We have heard of some business men, taught by experience, whose first 
question about a new customer was not whether he had a balance at his. 
bankers, but whether he was an elder, deacon, Sunday-school teacher, or liberal 
subscriber to new churches. If he was, these suspicious worldlings looked 
sharply after their goods and kept Piety on short credit. But these must have 
been rare exceptions in this commercial and pious capital. The all but uni-: 
versal desire was to do business with men who banked in heaven as well as in 
the City of Glasgow. It seemed an additional security in spite of many illustra- 
tions to the contrary. ..... 
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«Dr. Story and his friends in the Established Church have been labouring 
hard for some years past to slacken the bonds of subscription to lay office- 
bearers of the Church, but hitherto without much success. Their contention 
is that the full subscription to the Confession of Faith which is at present 
required, prevents many good men from becoming elders, inasmuch as they are 
not prepared conscientiously to agree to all contained within the boards of the 
Confession. Of course, no scruples are entertained by the class of men who make 
their holy office a cloak for hypocrisy and crime. Their object being to deceive, 
under the guise of religion, they are anxious to have their religion of the most 
orthodox pattern. But if to the reluctance of subscription is to be added the 
reluctance to join the eldership in consequence of the bad odour into which it 
has fallen, the office will be still more open to the designing knaves who bring 


disgrace upon religion. It will be a sad look-out for the Churches should this 
be so.” —Glasgow Herald, November 2, 1878. 


III. 


The City of Glasgow Bank failed, first, because it was in the 
hands of rogues and fools who years ago embarked upon a career of 
reckless adventure wholly at variance with every maxim of prudent 
banking; and when those adventures ended in crushing failure, 
resorted to malversation and theft to prevent discovery. 

It failed, in the second place, because years ago it committed itself 
to a system of business at variance with the sound rules which down 
to say 1845—50 had rendered Scotch banking proverbial for sagacity 
and caution : that is to say, the City of Glasgow Bank before its first 
stoppage of November, 1857, and more markedly after that event, 
became conspicuous for its keen hunting after deposits at extreme 
rates of interest, as witness its one hundred and thirty-three branches 
and its monopoly almost of the deposit business of the Isle of Man. 
Having obtained millions of deposits on extravagant conditions, it 
was compelled to seek a profit upon them, by entering into mercan- 
tile advances and adventures for beyond the limits of Scotland, and 
wholly beyond the control of any banking machinery. Arising out 
of this vicious and perilous course came the necessity of accepting 
bills drawn from distant places at long usances; and once committed 
to the utter dependence on the London market implied by the 
necessity of keeping these acceptances afloat, the final collapse was a 
simple matter of weeks or months. And here we must not fail to 
note the practical effect of the unlimited liability of the shareholders 
of the bank ; and of the facility possessed by the directors of falsifying 
the published accounts. There were suspicions of the bank years ago, 
but these suspicions were held to be neutralised by the unlimited 
liability of the shareholders ; or in other words, as in the old days 
of imprisonment for debt, the creditor relaxed his own care and 
vigilance because he reckoned upon the resources of a harsh law to 
get him paid in full—a state of things profoundly dangerous and 
demoralising. The uncontrolled false balance-sheets did the rest. 
Jf it had been in the least suspected that the bank’s acceptances were 
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(as was the fact) double the official figures, they would have been 
at once rejected, and the crash would have come. 

The bank failed, in the third place, because in its practice it fur- 
nished an extreme example of the perils of modern Deposit Banking, 
in collecting, in large masses in a comparatively few centres, a pro- 
portion of the money-capital of the country wholly beyond the re- 
quirements for such capital, in the wholesome and natural mercantile 
employments alone within the sphere or competence of prudent 
banking. The English country banks, before the great collapse of 
1825-6, failed because, with the liabilities of bankers to pay notes 
and balances on demand, they fell into the error of employing their 
money in advances upon land and buildings, only fit to be the 
investments of an insurance company. Many of the banks which 
failed in that dreary winter of 1825-6 were in truth solvent; but 
their resources required months and years to realise, and the un- 
readiness of the means was of course fatal to the credit and business 
of the banks when a crisis came. For some years past, and at the 
present time, the peril which besets a large class of banks is that 
they have become investment and financial companies ; and to a large 
extent adventurers in mercantile enterprises at home and all over 
the world. This is thoroughly unsound and dangerous. We now 
see very plainly that it was the City of Glasgow Bank which 
sustained the group of businesses—Heugh, Balfour and Co., Smith 
Fleming and Co., James Morton and Co., and others, who for years 
past have been destroying all legitimate business in the Indian and 
other markets ; simply because losses had no terror for them, inasmuch 
as the City of Glasgow Bank was ready to dip further into its 
deposits, or put out another armful of its acceptances, in order to 
make up any deficiency. And the same remark in substance applies 
to the Collie frauds and losses of the summer of 1875, under which 
certain leading joint-stock banks in London and elsewhere lost 
several millions of money. Collie had discovered the taste of the 
banks for “large lines”’ of apparently trade bills, and helped himself 
accordingly. 

The solid progress of wealth in a country can only take place where 
the persons who, by frugality, invention, or skill have saved money, 
employ their own personal knowledge and judgment in the invest- 
ment of the capital so acquired. To hand over that capital to some- 
body else, and depend implicitly on his judgment, is a rash and 
foolish act. A bank is no more than a temporary place of security, 
in which capital may be lodged till the owners of it have discovered 
a permanent outlet for its employment. A bank is also a convenient 
place in which the ready money, without which business could 
not go on, may be kept and acted upon by cheques, bills, and all the 
modern appliances of credit. This is the original and sound concep- 

VOL. XXIV. N.S. 3P 
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tion of banking in this and other countries. It is also the original 
conception of banking in Scotland, modified only by the very early 
date of the first great corporation (the Bank of Scotland dates from 
1695), and by the poverty, sparse population, and simple industries 
of the country. This primitive and sound model does not exclude the 
allowance of moderate interest by the banker in cases where money 
can be lodged with him for definite periods, or under circumstances 
for which he can distinctly provide. But between special lodgments 
of this nature, and the present plan of attracting as many deposits as 
possible in large or small sums, and from persons belonging to the 
wealthiest and the humblest classes, there is a wide and radical 
difference. The modern joint-stock bank has become a sort of 
central financial providence. For a small margin of a few shillings 
per cent. between what it gives and what it gets, the bank in reality 
undertakes to find for its hundreds and thousands of customers, large 
and small, the prudence, caution, and common sense which they 
ought to find for themselves. The depositors go to the joint-stock 
bank because the liability of the shareholders is unlimited. They, 
like the discounters of the City of Glasgow Bank acceptances, quiet 
their apprehensions by considering that the last shareholder must be 
ruined before the first depositor can lose a shilling; and thus it 
comes about that we are constantly suffering from over-trading and 
over-speculation. From over-trading, because the banks are always on 
the look-out for men of energy, boldness, and resource, apparently 
familiar with some branch of commerce or manufacture, and likely, 
if successful, to become discounters of bills on a large scale. These 
men are started with capital and helped over difficulties, and now 
and then the confidence is repaid. But it is far more frequently 
abused ; and abused because it is not in human nature for a man to 
guard borrowed money with the same vigilance as money obtained 
by his own incessant, self-denying hard work.’ From speculation, 
because a large part of the deposits of the banks are employed in 
advances on the Stock Exchange on securities of all kinds, on the 
pledge of which the lenders are supposed to require a sufficient 
margin. 

In every one of the methods now pointed out the City of Glasgow 
Bank was an offender of the most aggravated type, and its offences 
in these particular practices largely helped on its ruin. 


(1) It is often said that it is one of the great advantages of this country to have a 
number of banks on the look out for young, enterprising borrowers. And so itis, but with 
important qualifications. Experience has shown that the facilities offered are largely 
in excess of the number of trustworthy borrowers, and hence no small part of the evils and 
scandals of reckless trade. Ina country like this, where capital accumulates rapidly, 


the last thing likely to happen is a difficulty on the part of eligible borrowers in getting 
reasonable assistance. 
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IV. 


Is it possible, then, to draw from this example any lessons of legis- 
lation or practice which may be serviceable in future? We have 
a strong opinion that it is. 

But we cannot expect, either from public legislation or detailed 
rules, any safeguard against bad and dangerous banking arising from 
honest incapacity or dishonest courses. Nor can we look to the 
State to exercise for depositors and shareholders the vigilance they 
will not exercise for themselves; nor can we permit ourselves to 
suppose that, in these days of commercial competition and freedom, 
any real remedies are to be found in artificial distinctions and dis- 
couragements of one kind of banking as compared with another. 

Our sole resource must be in adopting changes which will place 
before the public, the depositors, and the shareholders more ample 
means than they possess at present, of becoming acquainted at 
frequent intervals with the real condition of all the sorts of banks— 
limited or unlimited, joint-stock or private, London or provincial, 
Scotch or Irish—which exist in the country.’ The prudent people 
will make the best of such information and reap their reward; the 
careless will neglect it and have to bear the consequences. 

1. Thetrade of banking is so essentially the same wherever it is 
carried on, that there is no difficulty in framing a skeleton Balance 
Sheet which would apply in nearly every case; and be made to 
exhibit, so far as form is concerned, a tolerably exact view of the 
assets and liabilities on any given day. Such a balance-sheet, pro- 
perly audited, would, in the instance of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
have detected the false entries in the ledger and the understatement 
of the acceptances and the coin reserve; and generally the auditors 
could judge of the regularity of the proceedings of the bank. But 
no audit can really ascertain the quality of the advances and dis- 
counts of a large bank ; and no bank audit should be expected to do 
it. The parties concerned should be plainly told that when the 
auditor had done his best, his report must be read subject to this 
great qualification. 

The first thing to be done, therefore, is to provide by law for an 
uniform balance-sheet from all banks at frequent intervals, prepared 
and presented by professional auditors, (or by an audit committee of 


(1) This principle has been already embodied in recent legislation with eminent success 
and benefit. As, for example, in the Act of 1870, requiring from all Insurance 
companies annual returns compiled according to an uniform schedule. Both the public 
and the companies have found great benefit from these returns. In like manner the 
Act of 1867, requiring Railway companies to publish their accounts in a prescribed 
form, has been most successful. In the United States the weekly publication of the 
condition of the Banks of all sorts has certainly averted many evils. In this country it — 
would not be at all necessary to have returns so frequently as once a week. 
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shareholders with power to employ accountants), with the under- 
standing that the auditors do not profess to value the advances and 
discounted bills. The investments in securities of various kinds they 
could, of course, verify in quantity, and to a large extent in value. 

2. But if there must be a systematic balance-sheet for banks, there 
must certainly be a revision and enlargement of the weekly Abstract 
put forward by the Bank of England as provided by the Act of 1844. 
The abstract there prescribed has always been defective in many 
ways; but of late years it has, in consequence of the changed 
circumstance of the London market, become positively mislead- 
ing.' Thirty-four years ago (that is in 1844), the banking system of 
this country was in its infancy as compared with the magnitude and 
development it has attained under free-trade, railways, telegraphs, 
great inventions, new gold, and above all the extension of Deposit 
Banking. A chief result of this extension has been that London has 
become not merely the British, but the European, financial centre; and 
that the Banking Department of the Bank of England holds the sole 
ultimate reserve of cash upon which all the other banks, metro- 
politan and provincial, depend, The Country and Scotch and Irish 
banks, to a large extent, hold their reserves of cash with their agents 
in London; and the London banks, as well for safety as convenience 
and economy, in their turn keep their cash reserves in the form of a 
current balance with the Banking Department. All this is sound 
and economical enough, provided that the banking department does 
not lend out the balances ledged with it by the bankers; but this is 
precisely what it does, and what, as the law stands, it is permitted 
to do. It has been said that each bank, especially in London, 
should keep in cash, in its own office, its cash reserve. But that 
would be a step backward—a setting up of a banking heptarchy 
where banking unity is required. Every competent observer has 
long agreed that the fault in our banking and credit system, the 
most dangerous of all, is the insufficiency of the sole central reserve 
in the banking department ; and it is the obvious insufficiency of that 
reserve which renders the whole country so sensitive and amenable 
to even small variations of it when the times are at all critical. 

The remedy is to require the Bank of England in its weekly 
return to make at least one principal alteration, viz. divide the 
“Private Deposits”’ into “ Bankers’ Deposits” and “Sundry De- 
posits.” For example, on 6th November, 1878, the private deposits 
were say twenty-seven millions; and the notes (or cash reserve) were 
ten millions. Now it is pretty well known that, of the twenty-seven 
millions of private deposits, at least ten millions would be balances 

(1) ‘The annual returns relating to the Bank of England obtained by Mr. Backhouse 
give several particulars of the weekly account not set forth in that document when it is 


issued. But if these further particulars are given annually, and most usefully given, 
they may as well be given from week to week. 
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belonging to bankers; so that if this return be corrected, by way of 
example, in the manner now suggested, it would present the follow- 
ing figures :— 


BankinG Department, NovemBer 6, 1878. 
Liabilities. j Assets. 

Proprietors’ Capital. . . .£14,553,000 | Government Securities. . . £15,487,000 
Rest. . . . +6 + - ~~ 98,174,000 | Other Securities. . . . . 22,129,000 
Public Deposits . . . . . 8,389,000 —— 
Seven-day Bills . . . . . 307,000 | £37,616,000 
Sundry Deposits. . . . . 16,829,0C0 | Reserve: 

————— | Notes . . .£9,745,000 

£38,252,000 | Coin. . . . 890,000 
Bankers’ Deposits . . . . 10,000,000 | ————__ 10,635,000 


£48,252,006 | £48,252,000 


It is very plain from these figures that against the thirty-eight 
and a quarter millions of liabilities due by the banking department 
to its own proprietors and customers, it did not hold on 6th November 
any cash reserve at all—a condition of things which we suppose no one 
would defend for a moment. The Bank, it is true, is entitled to say, 
as the law stands, that the Bankers are only customers like the rest, 
and that against forty-eight millions of liabilities to bankers and non- 
bankers, it does hold twenty per cent. of reserve. This may be a 
technical, but it is not such a substantial, answer as the public can 
accept. The Bank of England has a perfect right to say that it 
cannot be expected to be made a convenience of by the bankers so 
far as to keep in coin the reserves which, but for the Bank of 
England, each banker would keep in cash or bank notes in his own 
office. 

This is a ground of demur every way reasonable ; and it should be 
met by the bankers individually and the Banking Department being 
left to settle by negotiation the proper allowances to be made between 
them. Supposing that to be done, two consequences of the utmost 
value would arise :—1. The reserves of the bankers in the Banking 
Department would be real reserves of coin ready at a moment’s 
notice when wanted. 2. The further reserves of coin kept by the 
Banking Department against its liabilities to merchants and others 
would be so much additional strength added to the ultimate central 
cash reserve, upon the sufficiency of which the state of credit and 
the rate of interest intimately depend. Further, the effect of the 
change would be to correct in a great degree the most flagrant 
defect of the present system—the insufficient actual reserve—and a 
defect which, if not cured, will every year become more dangerous. 

3. The present legal restraints on the circulation of the notes of 
the provincial banks in England and Wales, and of the banks of 
Scotland and Ireland, should be at once abolished. Nobody now 
believes in the exploded superstition regarding the danger of 
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country bank notes payable on demand and subject to vigorous bi- 
weekly exchanges. It was the error of a dark age to argue seriously 
that the circulation of such notes could disarrange the foreign ex- 
change, and produce a long train of other mischiefs. We have arrived 
at a better and more certain knowledge; and all the world now looks 
to variations of the rate of interest, and to operations of real capital, 
as the actual motive forces of financial phenomena in this country. 
Let us liberate ourselves, therefore, as rapidly as possible from the 
false and mischievous legislation of 1844-5 on these subjects. Our 
only concern should be to provide practically for the due payment 
of provincial notes or the failure of the issuers; and this may be 
done either by requiring issuing banks to deposit public securities 
for the full average amount of their circulation, available in the event of 
failure ; or by requiring such deposit to the extent of one-half the issue, 
and giving the note-holders a first claim for the other half on the total 
assets of the bank: and the latter plan is more equitable than the 
first, and practically as safe for the note-holders. The effect of this 
liberation would be a very considerable economy and convenience to 
the public. It would put an end to the absurd spectacle of sending 
to Scotland and Ireland two or three times a year several millions of 
gold coin ; and generally at the precise periods when it is wanted in 
London to fortify the central coin reserve; and it would enable the 
provincial banks to accommodate their customers in a multitude of 
ways better than at present. 

With this liberation of the country issues, as regards both old 
and new banks, would of course pass away the monopolv of issue 
held by the banks now existing in Scotland. The impediment to 
the establishment of new banks in that country would be removed ; 
and a wholesome stimulus would be applied to the present banking 
institutions there, to reconsider a large part of their constitution 
and practice. The terror which the Glasgow Bank failure has im- 
pressed upon the large class of trustee investors in Scotch bank 
stock, and the widespread distress occasioned by the failure among 
all classes, will arouse a spirit of energy in Scotland regarding the 
other banks which cannot fail to produce many changes. The sys- 
tem of accepting mercantile bills, into which the Scotch banks have 
largely fallen since they opened London offices, will not pass unno- 
ticed ; and the powerful party in Scotland who from the first objected 
to such offices will now find a sympathising audience. 

4. The law can do no more than it has done already on the subject 
of the limited and unlimited liability of the shareholders in banks. 
The law leaves the choice of one form or the other absolutely to the 
parties whom it concerns, whether as partners in existing or as pro- 
moters of future banks. One of the best forms, if not the best form, 
of liability for banks is the plan long known to the French law, and 
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by the Companies Act of 1867 added to the English law, namely, 
unlimited liability on the part of directors and managers, and 
limited liability for all the other shareholders. Nothing, however, 
can be plainer than that for persons of moderate means, unfamiliar 
with the ways of business, and living far away from sources of 
mercantile information, no folly can well be greater than to risk 
means, health, and life itself by holding shares in an unlimited 
joint-stock bank, whatever its reputation may be. The prudent 
management of a bank, especially of a bank overgrown and over- 
laden with deposits and liabilities, is an exceedingly difficult matter. 
One year, or even one month, of folly or foolhardiness may effectually 
demolish the results of years of prudence, and the danger increases 
with the magnitude of the institution. The golden maxim of prudent 
banking is to make a fair profit out of as small a surface of liabilities 
as possible ; but this maxim is in direct contradiction of the rules 
of modern deposit banking, which seeks to make a large profit by a 
very small percentage on a constantly increasing volume of liabilities. 
For purposes of permanence and safety in banking there is a limit 
of size and bigness which cannot with wisdom be exceeded. All 
these are considerations which render unlimited liability in banks 
wholly unsuited to the great mass of investors. Nor does the 
unlimited liability in the long run really assist the banks themselves. 
It saves them in a very sensible degree from that vigilant criticism 
and observation which more than anything else represses imprudence 
im banks. As in the case of the City of Glasgow Bank, the un- 
limited liability leads the public to relax a good deal of that 
circumspection which they apply to limited banks; and this habit is 
bad both for the public and the banks themselves. For all practical 
purposes the case can be met by adopting limited liability as the 
basis; paying up an ample capital; and leaving a still more ample 
margin to be called up if required. : 


It now rests with the Government to take the needful measures. 
The task is certainly delicate and difficult in no small degree, but 
it is imperative and urgent. A Departmental or Royal Commission 
of competent men well selected would seem to be a convenient and 
efficient means of collecting facts and opinions upon which to frame 
a bill for presentation to Parliament. Of this the Government 
must judge. They cannot, however, evade the responsibility of 
proposing next session such measures as may be necessary to remedy 
the grave defects in our banking system revealed by the scandalous, 
disgraceful, and distressing failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. 
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Wiru the end of the month the curtain rises on a new act in the 
Afghan drama. While to those who have closely watched the course 
of events there has been as much of tragedy in their gradual develop- 
ment as there may yet prove to be in their catastrophe, it is but too 
easy to perceive certain farcical analogies in the past conduct of the 
Cabinet and the expedients successively resorted to by ministers. 
With the calm cynicism which is his best, and so far as popular 
effect goes his not unsuccessful substitute for candid and deliberate 
wisdom, the Prime Minister admitted to the Lord Mayor and his guests 
that the Cabinet had been merely playing on the credulity of the public 
in all their previous attempts to justify the invasion of Afghanistan. 
It was very well to talk about insult and outrage, the necessity of 
chastisement, the honour of the British flag. The real fact was, we 
were about to go to war with the Ameer for none of these things, but 
simply in order that we might rectify our north-western frontier upon 
those scientific principles which commend themselves to scientific 
warriors of the new school. As it is with Afghanistan, so has it been 
with Constantinople and Cyprus. When the British Squadron was 
ordered ten months ago to enter the Bosphorus the first account 
given was, that the step was necessary to protect the lives of British 
subjects on the shores of the Sea of Marmora; next it was to protect 
the Turkish capital itself; finally its specific object was to keep out the 
Russians in particular. In the same way the acquisition of Cyprus 
was first justified on the ground that it would enable us to 
bring moral pressure on the Porte to reform her Asiatic provinces. 
We now know that we have annexed Cyprus as a counter-movement 
to the Russian occupation of Kars, and as, though it has neither 
harbours nor strategical aptitudes, ‘a place of arms.’ There is, 
indeed, a constitutional inability in the Cabinet to speak in the 
first instance by words of sincerity. At least three different and 
materially inconsistent reasons have been assigned for the declara- 
tion of war against Shere Ali. First he was to be punished with 
fire and sword because he had caused a gross indignity to be 
inflicted upon Major Cavagnari, and a wanton menace to be 
hurled at the British flag. Then the head and front of his offence 
was the insulting letter which he had returned to Lord Lytton ; 
and it is only eleven days before the actual commencement 
of the campaign against him that the real motive is communicated 
to the English people, the expediency of securing a scientific frontier 


in the heart of a barren country, and the centre of an unoffending 
and intrepid people. 
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If ever war were undertaken for an idea, that is the case with the 
wer in which the first shot was fired a week ago—a war commenced 
in a spirit and on a pretext wholly foreign to the honourable tradi- 
tions of the English Government. Rectification of frontier was the 
favourite cry of the Second Empire; its results were seen in the 
destruction of armies and the overthrow of a dynasty. And, as 
Mr. Chamberlain reminded his hearers at Birmingham a few days 
ago, there is a more sinister parallel which can hardly fail to 
suggest itself. ‘On July 15, 1870, M. Ollivier, who was then Prime 
Minister of France, told the French Assembly that Prussia had 
grossly insulted France; a statement which subsequent history 
shows to have been absolutely unfounded, but which answered its 
purpose at the time, which aroused the indignation of the French 
people, and made them engage in war with a light heart.” Then 
came the assurance that the Government had taken the necessary 
measures to protect the security, the interests, and the honour of 
the country, and, as Mr. Chamberlain put it, “do we not get state- 
ments in exactly similar language now from high authorities in 
this country?” Even now it is by no means certain that we have 
received from the Government a full or true explanation of their 
acts. Full, indeed, one knows that it cannot be, and as for its 
trustworthiness, what is the inference to be adduced from the 
absence of any word as to the necessity or wisdom of rectifying our 
frontier, from Lord Cranbrook’s summary of the promised, but as yet 
unpublished documents, and from Lord Lytton’s proclamation of war 
against the Ameer. 

It was announced almost simultaneously last week that these would 
be in the hands of the members of the legislature, and that the 
legislature itself would be convened at Westminster. The papers, it 
may be presumed, will furnish the text of the debates that will 
begin at Westminster on December 5, and any remarks in anticipa- 
tion of their appearance must inevitably be made at a disadvantage. 
It is only possible to judge the policy of the Government from the 
facts which are before the world, and if these are not sufficient it is 
they and not their critics who are to blame. At the present 
moment the contents of the promised papers can only be conjectured 
from Lord Cranbrook’s despatch, which, formally addressed to Lord 
Lytton, is really intended as a vindication of the policy of the 
Government in the eyes of the English people. The objects of 
the document are twofold—and as are its objects, such we may 
anticipate will be the line adopted by the Government in the 
coming Parliamentary debates—first, to show that the Indian 
policy of successive administrations has from the time of Lord Dal- 
housie been on the whole continuous and identical; secondly, that 
if an exception to this rule can be found, it occurs in the case of 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Government; that it was due to the mischievous 
authority Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll exercised over Lord 
Northbrook in 1873, and ‘has operated as the prominent cause of the 
present troubles. The so-called despatch is thus, it will be seen, a mere 
party move—a piece of political strategy, which it is hoped will fur- 
nish an effective answer in the popular mind to the criticisms of 
Lord Northbrook, Lord Grey, and others. Here it may be noticed, 
that the despatch does not confirm what has been insinuated by the 
champions of the Cabinet in the press, that Lord Mayo was in favour 
of forcing an English resident on the Ameer at all hazards, and the 
concluding an alliance with him at any cost. It gives us, indeed, to 
understand that the real rupture between England and Afghanistan 
dates from the rejection by Lord Northbrook of the Ameer’s request in 
1873. But it says nothing to bear out the assertion of Sir James 
Stephen,’ that if this request had been granted, “the policy of Lord 
Mayo would have run its natural course.” In 1869, at the Umballa 
meeting, Lord Mayo distinctly refused to give Shere Ali any pledge 
of unconditional protection or assistance. ‘‘ We must,” he wrote, 
“assist him, but we must assist him in a way that neither entangles 
us in any engagements which may prove embarrassing hereafter, nor 
weaken his independence.” In spite of that speech, Dr. Hunter 
tells us the Ameer left Umballa “satisfied and deeply impressed with 
the advantage of being on good terms with the British power.” 
That the Ameer repeated the request of 1869 in 1873, or made a 
request closely resembling it, is very likely, but while we have Lord 
Cranbrook’s insinuation that our policy of amity and active goodwill 
towards the Ameer was, as a result of Mr. Gladstone’s interference, 
materially modified, we have Lord Northbrook’s express assurance 
that our relations with him underwent no change. 

It may be supposed that we shall in the immediate future only 
hear incidentally of the Prime Minister’s scientific frontier argument. 
‘From the silence which he has preserved on this aspect of the 
question in his declaration of hostilities against the Ameer, it 
may be assumed that Lord Lytton was as much a stranger to 
such an idea, as the eminent Indian officers with whom a year ago 
he was in consultation. The chief point which is now to be con- 
sidered is whether our present Indian policy is a return to those 
traditional times for whose abandonment Mr. Gladstone was respon- 
sible in 1873, or whether it marks a new departure. Mr. Seton 
Karr has borne his testimony to the fact that in 1869 the idea of an 
English resident at Cabul was suggested to the Ameer, was dis- 
approved by him, and was at once given up by Lord Mayo. It was 
certainly not revived by Lord Northbrook. ‘“ Lord Northbrook’s 
government, ” writes Lord Cranbrook, “ was prepared to advise the 


(1) Times, Wednesday, November 13. 
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Ameer. that under certain conditions the Government of India 
would assist him to repel unprovoked aggression.” Now though we 
know from Lord Northbrook himself that in these conditions the 
establishment of an English resident at Cabul had no place, we do 
not know what their general tenor was. As, to have been offered 
at all by Lord Northbrook, Lord Northbrook must have approved of 
them, and as Lord Northbrook condemns the policy of Lord Lytton, it 
is clear that the “conditions ” of 1873 must have differed materially 
from the “conditions” of 1878, or that it is preposterous to cite the 
authority of Lord Liytton’s predecessor except in justification of the 
policy of Lord Lytton’s government. But were these only “ con- 
ditions” on the side of Erigland? Did the Ameer himself insist on 
the observation of no specific terms? There is good reason to believe 
that he did, and that it was quite as much the impossibility of the 
English Government accepting these, as the rejection of our terms 
by the Ameer, which broke off negotiations. What they were is 
not stated: but it may be conjectured—especially when the remark 
of Lord Mayo’s quoted above is borne in mind,—that it is these which 
have contingently involved us, if not in war outside Afghanistan, 
yet in battles inside Afghanistan, as a result of our undertaking 
to maintain the line of succession to the Afghan throne. 

There are two other points to-be noticed. Because the Ameer 
received the offer of some conditions in 1873 or 1878, therefore Lord 
Cranbrook assumes that no divergence can be shown between the 
policy of these two periods. But what followed in the other 
instance? As an alternative to success in the negotiations for an 
active alliance with the Ameer in 1873, Lord Northbrook accepted 
peace. In 1878 the alternative which Lord Lytton chooses is war. 
The contrast between the two policies is printed in Lord Cranbrook’s 
own words :— 


‘** As observed by my predecessor in his despatch of October 4, 1877, Her 
Majesty’s Government had felt justified in hoping that the advantages which 
they were ready to tender to the Ameer would have been accepted in the spirit 
in which they were offered. At the same time, the attitude of His Highness 
for some years past had been so ambiguous, as to prepare them for a different 
result. Far, however, from regarding the possibility of failure as affording suffi- 
cient grounds for total inaction and continued acquiescence in the existing state of 
relations with the Ameer, they had arrived at the conclusion that while the prevail- 
ing uncertainty as to His Highness’s disposition rendered caution necessary in their 
advances, it was in itself a reason for adopting steps which would elicit the truth. 
From this point of view Her Majesty’s Government could not regard the result 
of the Peshawur conference as altogether unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they were 
no longer left in doubt as to the reality of the Ameer’s alienation, which had 
previously been a matter of speculation.” 


Secondly, there are two matters which Lord Cranbrook finds it 
convenient entirely to ignore—the arbitration between Afghanistan 
and Persia in the matter of Seistan and the occupation of Quetta. 
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In the former affair England failed, as arbitrators too frequently fail, 
to give satisfaction to either party, and the seeds of dissatisfaction 
were immediately sown. As regards Quetta, though Sir James 
Stephen argues that six months before its occupation the Ameer 
was so hostile to us as to refuse to receive a mission, and that several 
months after that event he was not too hostile to enter into a confer- 
ence, it will be for the Government to show first that the mere 
refusal to receive a mission in 1876 was more a sign of hostility than 
it had been in 1856, or 1869, or 1873 ; secondly, that at the time the 
refusal was made, Shere Ali had not heard of the resolution to occupy 
Quetta. And there are other parts which must be cleared up, before 
the ministerial defence can be pronounced satisfactory or complete. 
It will be for Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet not only to demonstrate 
the wisdom and policy of their course, but to dispose of awkward 
and damaging impressions to which misplaced speech and not less 
misplaced reticence have given rise. We are told by the Pall Mail 
Gazette that Lord Lawrence and others of his way of thinking speak 
as if they were on the judicial bench, whereas they are really in the 
dock. Now if these eminent men are on their trial, so too are others on 
behalf of whom the claim is put forward that they are equally inno- 
cent. Ifthe authority of Sir Bartle Frere can be said to balance, or 
more than balance, the authority of Lord Lawrence, it is still too 
much to claim for it the conclusive stamp of judicial infallibility. 
The Government have taken upon themselves the responsibility of 
fathering Sir Bartle Frere’s two memoranda. If they endorse these 
documents, there is a further responsibility which they must also 
accept. Sir Bartle Frere is now known to have urged the occupa- 
tion of Quetta. He also advised in the memorandum of 1875 the 
despatch of an English envoy to Afghanistan (which he said the Ameer 
would certainly accept), and prognosticated the happiest result from 
the despatch of such a representative. Factsshow the sagacity of the 
counsellor in a somewhat curious light. Instead of the peace and 
goodwill between the Ameer and England, which Sir Bartle Frere 
predicted would be the outcome of the fulfilment of his counsels, 
we have war. What then will be the verdict on the wisdom of the 
counsellor, or the discrimination of the Government whose ear he 
has secured ? 

When it comes to that portion of the vindication of the ministerial 
procedure which, as we now understand, will be an attempt to 
show that the policy of Lord Lytton is in effect only a recurrence to 
the policy which Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll compelled 
Lord Northbrook to abandon in 1873, there will not be wanting 
specific allegations that must be disposed of. The Government will 
have to show that they have the sanction of a preponderiitigg force 
of skilled opinion, military or civilian, not only in contcnétig for a 
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rectification of frontier, but in considering—as Sir Bartle Frere 
considered—that it would be possible to coerce the Ameer into 
receiving an English resident without war. The belief may have 
been conscientiously held by General Jacob and other soldiers of 
the Scinde school. But what was the judgment of officers who 
knew the Punjaub well, and who had seen long and active service 
under the shadow of the mighty range of Soliman? Again, it will 
not do for the spokesmen of the Cabinet to treat with contemptuous 
silence the convictions, to which such papers as the Indian Statesman 
gives utterance. That important organ of cultivated Anglo-Indian 
opinion loudly proclaims that, so far from the Indian govern- 
ment thinking, expecting, or hoping that our negotiations with 
Afghanistan would issue peacefully, there was the distinct intention 
that they should terminate in a very different manner. Whether 
this is true or fulse, it is impossible to say in the absence of the 
promised papers. But the Government have done all they could 
to lend colour and support to the sinister idea, by their refusal 
to produce the reply which was sent by the Ameer to the Viceroy. 
The Times, whose Indian telegrams have come to be nothing 
more than official communiqués, gave its readers to understand that 
it was “evasive, arrogant, and insulting.” The first of these epithets 
may almost seem to suggest the explanation offered formerly in 
India, that the Ameer requested that Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
mission might wait at Peshawur, till he had considered the matter, 
and that this, and this only, was the plea on which the mission was 
hurriedly broken up by the Viceroy. Before quitting England, Lord 
Lytton writes, he had been “strongly impressed by the importance 
of endeavouring to deal with our frontier relations as indivisible parts 
of a single imperial question, mainly dependent for its solution on the 
foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Government, which is the ultimate 
guardian of the whole British empire, rather than as isolated local 
matters.” But, if our “ frontier relations are to become indivisible 
parts of a single imperial question,” the centre of our political 
gravity will be changed. Our Indian Empire will be, not as it had 
been, an Asiatic dominion, or foreign dependency, it will be the 
empire. Henceforth there can be no dissociation between European 
and Asiatic questions. We shall have done what can be done, to 
fuse the free parliamentary institutions of England in the military 
despotism of India. The Afghan war is, then, confessedly the first 
step in the direction of a policy which, while it implies aggression 
abroad, must involve something very like revolution at home. 
Paramount as for the time is the importance of the Afghan ques- 
tion, it is not the only development of the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet which has not yet received the sanction of 
Parliament, and to which Parliament’s attention will be directed in 
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its December session. Early in the past month two sets of docu- 
ments were published almost simultaneously in the daily papers. 
One of these consisted-of the Report of the Rhodope Commission ; 
the other of a correspondence betweén Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Lyons, M. Dufaure and M. Gambetta. The former was given to the 
world with a definite and a perfectly transparent intention, the latter 
for the sufficient reason that the Government could not keep it back. 
Her Majesty’s ministers, in their new Indian policy, have consistently 
relied for their popular justification on the national hatred and dis- 
trust of Russia. Now that it is no longer pretended that we have 
received any insult from the Ameer, or have any quarrel with the 
Afghan people, it is the more necessary for the authors of a foolish 
and unjust war to appeal to this sentiment. A casus belli having 
at last been found with Shere Ali, it remained to give some reason 
why we should select him as the object of an aggressive campaign. 
This explanation has been volunteered with a remarkable degree of 
cynical explicitness by the Zimes. The real aggressor, that news- 
paper (Nov. 18th) tells us is Russia, and we only apply for redress 
to Shere Ali because “ it is much easier to get it in Cabul, than in the 
deserts of Central Asia.” In other words, we are levying war against 
a weak neutral, because we think that through him we can strike a 
strong enemy. Surely this is an enterprise which can scarcely 
inspire the mock-heroic bards of Jingoism themselves. If Russia is 
really our enemy on our north-western frontier, why not come to 
terms with our adversary quickly while yet there is time? We shall 
have to do so—on this view of the question—sooner or later, and it 
might really be thought quite as much in accordance with the new- 
fangled traditions of a spirited foreign policy, to do this at once by 
open convention or secret memoranda, as to postpone it to a later 
season, and to feed the military passions of our pretorians in the 
interval by carrying desolation and misery into the land of a brave 
and unoffending people. There is something so manifestly pusillani- 
mous in this course, that only the conviction, however inculcated, 
of some great and overweening necessity could have rendered it 
tolerable to the English people. Hence it was necessary for the 
Government to obscure as much as possible the real issues of the 
struggle, to substitute in the popular mind a hypothetical for the 
actual foe. The report of the Rhodope Commission, imputing a 
multitude of nameless atrocities to the Russian soldiery, suggested 
itself as exceedingly opportune for this purpose. 

Unfortunately for the Governmen‘, the other papers to which 
reference has been made—the letters that passed between the 
English Foreign Secretary and the English ambassador at Paris, the 
French Premier and the French Foreign Minister—were of a less 
convenient nature. But they had already appeared in a French 
Blue-Book, had been commented on in a more or less fragmentary 
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manner by some of the English journals, and it would have been 
insanity to attempt their official suppression on this side of the 
Channel. The first point which the correspondence between M. 
Waddington and Lord Salisbury incontrovertibly established, concerns 
the occupation of Cyprus. So far from having been the bold and 
spontaneous assertion of the power and resolution of England, it was 
as much an affair of calculation as the Salisbury-Schouvaloff memo- 
randum, or the purchase of the Suez Canal shares. France permitted 
us to acquire—or rather consented to withdraw her strong objections 
to our acquiring Cyprus on definite conditions ; one of them being 
the assumption by England of a new responsibility, on which the 
opinion of Parliament has still to be asked. The first of these 
conditions was the recognition of French authority in Syria; the 
second the assent of England to a distinct compact between France 
and herself on the regulation of the affairs of Egypt. France, 
in other words, forbade England to pursue any policy which 
would tend to the acquisition of a material footing in Egypt, or 
even only on the banks of the Suez Canal, or on the continent of 
Western Asia. Lord Salisbury gave this pledge. And he did more 
than this. Though in his letter to Lord Lyons of August 7, Lord 
Salisbury is discreetly silent on the subject of Western Asia, he 
endorses M. Waddington’s version of the engagements into which the 
French statesman represented him as having entered with respect to 
Egypt. Having, in the course of the first fortnight in July, prac- 
tically acquiesced in M. Waddington’s proposal of what was, in 
reality, a joint protectorate of Egypt, the English Foreign Secretary 
records these declarations in writing. It, therefore, comes to this: 
England has bound herself to acquire no foothold in Egypt in which 
France does not in an exactly equal degree participate, to exercise 
no control over the affairs of the Khedive, except with France as a 
partner, and to guarantee with France the payment of the Khedive’s 
debts. ‘The common object,” so runs this extraordinary conven- 
tion, “of both (England and France) is that the Khedive’s dynasty 
may endure, that the people may prosper, and that his debts may be 
paid.”’ Thisis an entirely new departure in the policy of an English 
Government, and already the necessary action has been forthcoming. 
In a letter to Lord Lyons (October 24) the Foreign Secretary 
announces that he has agreed with M. Waddington to compel the 
Khedive to retain the French and English Commissioners, until 
Messrs. Rothschild and the bondholders consent to their dismissal. 
Here, then, is not merely a new illustration of the financial responsi- 
bility which the treaty-making attribute inherent in prerogative— 
in other words, in the ministers of the Crown—enables a Foreign 
Secretary to assume in the name of the English people, but a policy 
that exemplifies the humiliating extremes to which an unintelligent 
fear of Russia may drive an English Government. For it must not 
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be forgotten that, i in the earliest communication with M. Waddington, 
Lord Salisbury bases the application made to France, for leave to 
occupy Cyprus, on the English dredd of Russia. Russia, Lord Salis- 
bury says, has taken Kars, and without France, he gives M.:Wad- 
dington to understand, we are impotent to make Russia disgorge. 
What is this plea but the gratuitous acceptance by an English 
Foreign Secretary of the theory, so welcome to French vanity, that 
since England permitted France to be crushed by Germany, she 
herself has been reduced to impotence by Russia ? 

The debates imminent at Westminster will be grievously incom- 
plete if they do not, in addition to the causes and conditions of the 
Afghan war, pass in review the successive incidents of our policy in 
South-Eastern Europe, in Egypt, and in Asia Minor since the 
signature of the Treaty of Berlin. Nor will Parliament, which has 
been committed to an Afghan war, and which is called upon to vote 
money that it is practically without the power to refuse, only have 
to pronounce on the expediency and justice of a policy which has 
wantonly increased our chance of a collision with Russia in Central 
Asia; and which has sown the seeds of grave future differences 
between France and England in Egypt. There are domestic pro- 
blems, social and commercial difficulties, which an elective legislature 
cannot ignore. It is no satisfactory explanation of the existing in- 
dustrial and commercial depression to say that England is not now 
in a worse condition than the other countries of the world, with the 
exception of France. The important fact which ministers will have 
to face is this: distress and stagnation, originating in economic 
causes, are perpetuated by political causes. Whatever circumstances 
may be brought forward to account for the beginnings of our pre- 
sent troubles, they do not explain why the improvement which was 
distinctly perceptible after the signature of the Berlin treaty, sud- 
denly ceased. It is at this point that political agencies declare them- 
selves. The improvement did not continue, because the recovery of 
confidence was not confirmed. The nervous susceptibilities of our com- 
mercial system were excited again by the prospect of an Indian war. 
Loans which would have brought interest to English capitalists, 
wealth to English manufacturers, work to English labour—since the 
money paid would have chiefly been in England itself—could not 
be placed upon the market. Notably has this been ihe case with 
Brazil, New Zealand, and South Australia. And the consequences 
of it all are found in the dreary chronicles of reduced wages and 
vanished employment, which are read in the newspapers of each suc- 
ceeding day. Of these things the people will at least expect that 
their representatives, if they cannot exact a satisfactory account, 
shall take some heed. 


November 25th, 1878. 





